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Movers to Industry 


“Moving house” for industry has long been the concern of Wards’ Factory 
Planning and Installation Department. No job is too-small or too large for 
them to handle, from the re-siting of a single machine to the planning and 
installation of a complete new factory layout. 

In those cases where it is necessary to maintain the flow of production, 
Wards’ planning ensures the minimum interruption. When tricky handling 
problems are involved, Wards ‘“‘ know-how”, plus the resources of a mighty 
industrial group, are available to solve them. 


Factory planning and installation is only one aspect of Wards’ service to industry. 


The scope of the Ward Group of Companies is as broad as industry itself. 


SERVING INDUSTRY AROUND THE WORLD THOS. Ww. WARD LTD 





Head Office: ALBION WORKS - SHEFFIELD London Office: BRETTENHAM HOUSE - LANCASTER PLACE: STRAND W.C.2 
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Marconi air radio equipment. rports all over the world 

rely on Marconi ground installations @ The services have entrusted a ate Mie ialan ace 

radar defence networks, both at home and overseas, RUT ee ae 
to Marconi’s @ 75% of the countries in the world operate PPT NU a hy 
Marconi Broadcasting or Television equipment. @ 80 countries have 
Marconi equipped radio telegraph and communications sea alae 
systems. @ All the radio approach and marker beacons round RADAR AND NAVIGATIONAL AIDS 
the coasts of Britain have been supplied by Marconi’s. 


MARCONI 


on land, at sea and in the air 






C2 MARCONI’S WIRELESS TELEGRAPH COMPANY LIMITED * CHELMSFORD ° ESSEX 
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Wirmn the Rank Organisation is a number of 
world famous Companies, including G.B. Equip- 
ments Ltd., G.B-Kalee Ltd., Taylor, Taylor & 
Hobson Ltd., and A. Kershaw and Sons, which 
manufacture and distribute many high-quality 


products. 


These products are probably familiar to you— 
they are widely known in many markets. This group 
of Companies offers the greatest range of cine equip- 
ment to enthusiasts ; provides industry with the finest 
precision measuring instruments and is the largest 
manufacturer of Cinematograph equipment in 


Europe. 


4 
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What is perhaps not so well known is the close 
connection these Companies have with one another 
and the Rank Organisation. Formerly members of 
the British Optical & Precision Engineers’ Group, 


they will now be clearly identified as RANK 


PRECISION INDUSTRIES. 


From henceforth products which stem from this 
great organisation will be identified by the» world 
famous “man-with-the-gong” symbol . . . it is your 
guarantee of superb workmanship, of precision 1 


manufacture, of prompt and efficient service . . . 11 


short your guarantee of satisfaction. 
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RANK PRECISION INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


(Formerly British Optical & Precision Engineers Limited) 


MANUFACTURE 


Rank Precision Industries Ltd. 

: KERSHAW DIVISION 
Gaumont-Kalee Projection Equipment and Lenses. 
Still Cameras ; Binoculars. Dosimeters. 
Textile Machinery. Filmstrip and Slide Projectors. 


British Acoustic Films Ltd. 
Gaumont-Kalee Sound Equipment for 


Film Production and Presentation and T.V. Production. 


G.B.-Bell & Howell 8 mm and 16 mm 
Cameras and Projectors. 


Tape Recorders. 
Microfilm Document Recorders. 


Gaumont - Kalee Seating Ltd. 
All types of Cinema and Theatre Seats. 


i 


close | Kalee Ltd. 

ther | Curtains, Draperies, etc. for Cinemas, Theatres, 
¢ Y Halls and Exhibitions. 

rs O / 


oup, 


Taylor, Taylor & Hobson Ltd. 

ANE Lenses for all branches of Photography. 

Precision Measuring Instruments for Industry. 
Special Machine Tools. 


this \ 

orld Andrew Smith Harkness Ltd. 
jour Projection Screens for all purposes. 

nN in 


DISTRIBUTION 


Rank Precision Industries Ltd. 
CINE & OPTICAL DIVISION 
For Home and Export Distribution. 
G.B.-Bell & Howell 8 mm and 16 mm Cameras, 
Projectors, Lenses and Accessories. | Tape Recorders. 
G.B.-Kershaw Cameras, Binoculars, Filmstrip and 
Slide Projectors. 


MANAGEMENT EQUIPMENT DIVISION 
“Dictorel”’ Dictation Equipment. 
FILM LIBRARY 
of nearly 3,000 Entertainment, 
Educational and Industrial Films and Educational and 
Industrial Filmstrips. | Sole U.K.~Distributors of 
ENCYCLOPA:DIA BRITANNICA 
Educational 16 mm Films. 


GAUMONT-KALEE DIVISION 
All Gaumont-Kalee. products for Export. 
Professional and non-professional users, also Seating, 
Curtains, Draperies and Floor Coverings —“ Everything 
for the Cinema, Theatre, Studio and Assembly Hall.” 


G.B -Kalee Ltd. 
All Gaumont-Kalee products for U.K. market. 


Professional and non-professional users, also Seating, 
Curtains, Draperies and Floor Coverings —“ Everything 
for the Cinema, Theatre, Studio and Assembly Hall.” 


Taylor, Taylor & Hobson Ltd. 
All Taylor-Hobson Products. 


Andrew Smith Harkness Ltd. 


Projection Screens for all purposes. 


in | THE MAN-WITH-THE-GONG—SYMBOL OF ACHIEVEMENT 


37-41 MORTIMER STREET 


LONDON, W.1t + MUSEUM 5432 








Summa 15 


Hand operaied - Capacity 10/11 columns - Automatic 
ptinting - Operates both in sterling and whole numbers 
- Sterling cut-off device - Direct subtraction and credit 
balance - Prints the proof of its balance. 


machines hy O J i ve tt i 


designed especially 
for the busy small business 


The Studio 44 typewriter and the Summa 15 hand oper- 
ated adding-listing machine have both been designed 
particularly to provide for the needs of the busy small 
business. In their capacity to stand up to the hardest 
work and in their ability to serve the most exacting 
up-to-date needs, these machines lack nothing in per- 
formance compared with much larger and more expen- 
sive machines. 

The completeness and compactness of the Studio type- 
writer and the Summa adding-listing machine have 
been achieved by the skilled engineering design for 
which Olivetti are so famous. 







British Olivetti Ltd. 

10 Berkeley Square - London W. 1 

Sales Branches: 

London - 32/34 Worship Street, E.C. 2. 
Glasgow - 115/207 Summerlee Street, E. 3. 
Authorized dealers throughout the country 


Studio 44 


86 character keyboard - Full-length platen - Carriage 
on rotler bearings - Key-set tabulator - Personal touch- 
tuning - Standard size ribbon spools - Hall-spacing 
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WEW 


REGULAR FREIGHT SERVICE © 
between 
MANCHESTER AND 
CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, 
DETROIT, CLEVELAND 


\wth 





for rates and sailings, write or phone 
\ 


Manchester liners 


LIMITED 


ST. ANN’S SQUARE, MANCHESTER 2 
TELEPHONE : BLACKFRIARS 1641 


Manchester Area Sales Agents for AIRWORK Ltd. 
London Agents : Furness Withy & Co. Ltd. 
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THE HIGH FASHION 
LOOK IN SELF-WINDING 


“ABDULLA - 


So very tiny, so very chic, your 
A kK E Mido is ready to sparkle bril- 
liantly on the most gala occa- 
sion. Yet, Mido is a watch that 


wants no pampering. Shock-pro- 
é tected, anti-magnetic, 100% waterproof, your Mido is a faith- 


ful companion through a full day of bustling activity into an 
7 H EK B F S e evening of starry glamour... without once losing its fashion- 
right look. And the beauty of it all — Mido gives you the wi- 
dest choice of self-winding watches in the world. See these 


fabulous miniatures at better jewellers everywhere. 


ORRELE SON | met temterwmn 


@ SELF-WiNDING O@ i, WATEAPADOE QSHOCK-PROTECTED QPanli-MaAGuEric @ UNGREAKASLE MAINSPRING 





Mido watches are sold and serviced in 65 countries throughout the wortd. 
Mido Watch Company. Bienne, Switzertand 
Mido Watch Company of America, Inc., 30 Fifth Avenue, New York 36. N. ¥, 








KELLOGG HOUSE - 7-8 CHANDOS STREET, CAVENDISH $Q. LONDON : 


ENGINEERING FOR TOMORROW 


THE MW. 


Petroleum 
Chemical 
Leadership... 


Once again the Kellogg organisation is privileged 


to announce its participation in another ethylene- 


from-petroleum plant for Montecatini of Ferrara— 

the largest Chemical Manufacturing concern in Italy. 

In the manufacture of ethylene, process engineering by 

the Kellogg organisation offers many advantages 

over conventional systems and guarantees optimum yields 

and purity from economically available feedstocks. 

The key is the Kellogg steam-pyrolysis process. Used 
successfully in this country for the cracking of heavy naphtha, 

it permits ethane and propane pyrolysis plants to be designed for 
higher yields: makes possible the economic production of 
ethylene and other olefins from primary flash distillates, 
residuals, and other low-value products. 

The Kellogg organisation has accumulated considerable cost data on 
ethylene manufacture. Interested firms are invited to review 

these data with Kellogg International Corporation. 





Kellogg International Corporation 


KELLOGG COMPANY, NEW YORK 7,N.Y. 3% THE CANADIAN KELLOGG COMPANY LIMITED, TORONTO 
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HEAD OFFICES 
LONDON 


Six-storey flats for Mitcham Borough Council. 











BUILDING WITHIN A BUDGET 


The most successful building operations today are the fruits of collaboration—the 
closest possible partnership of owner, architect and a widely experienced firm of 
builders and contractors. Wates are such a firm. 


Wates believe in pre-planning, the scrupulous examination of all possible means 
of achieving the ¢lient’s aims with maximum economy and at maximum speed. 
And the final drawings are those which crystallize optimum solutions to every 
aspect of the building problem. The Wates method invests the owner with 
complete control of costs : he gets his building at a price within his budget, and 
he gets it on time. 

Architects and building owners find that Wates building operations are both 
economical and successful because they make full use of the latest mechanical 
equipment, and because they co-ordinate men, materials and machines to the 
maximum advantage. 


These services are offered either on a fixed fee basis or at a fixed inclusive price, 
Consult Wates or put them on your tender list—it pays. 

Wates Offer: 

The advisory service of their experienced engineering, surveying 
and - pre-planning departments. 

Efficient and highly economical building to precise programmes, 





WATES LTD Building & Civil Engineering Contractors 
1258/1260 LONDON ROAD 


S.W.16 Telephone: PQLlards 5000 


DUBLIN NEW YORK 





Architects : Collcutt & Hamp, F/A.R./.8.A. 
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on structural steel 


dustrial atmosphere, paint on a weathered and 


hand-cleaned surface lasted only 2 years, but the same 


before painting. In an exposure test* 


in an in 


with 


kled 
phosphoric act 


needs less m 


_ pic 


STEEL 


“The 
Prevention of Corrosion” British Iron & Steel Research 


Association. 


* Reference: 


aS 


paint lasted mine years on steel from which the mill-scale 


had been removed by pickling. 


FOR INFORMATION PLEASE WRITE TO: 


ALBRIGHT & WILSON LIMITED 


aintenance 


LONDON - Wl 


Chemicals for Industry 


METAL FINISHING DEPT - 49 PARK LANE - 
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Black Monday! 


The 2,800,000 women in our readership of over 6,759,000 have 

never heard of Black Monday! Magic detergents and washing 
machines have long made a museum piece of the scrubbing-board. 
But far more than freedom from household drudgery has 

been won by DAILY HERALD wage-earners. With the considerable 
and necessary advance in their living standards has come new 


} purchasing power, the complete force of which has yet to be felt in 


the home market. And that purchasing power is topped up by 

the fact that over one half of DAILY HERALD families 

have two or more pay packets every week! The money will be spent 
shrewdly. Better food, better clothes, and more of both. Modern 
furniture, kitchen and labour-saving equipment, radio and TV. 
Motor-cycles, cycles, and even cars. Yes, a mighty fertile market; 
the cream of the wage earners, buying-minded, and brand-conscious. 
Who will sell most to them and most often? Only the advertisers who speak to 
them regularly in their own paper—the DAILY HERALD—whose every 
word they follow because it represents their interests. It is their friend and they 
believe in it. In fact, the HERALD is the only way to contact 

40 per cent of the 6,750,000, for it is the only paper they read. 

The other 60 per cent? Weill, wouldn't you prefer products 

which were introduced to you by your best friend! 


@ 


6,750,006 PEOPLE WITH NEW PURCHASING POWER 





If you are “ pushed ” for space. . . if you have to get more people 
in the same space ... if you need functional office furniture designed 
specially for your business—then you should consider * Eight-for-Six ” 
furniture, 

Why? Well it seats eight where six used to be. It gives more 
desk area in spite of reduced floor space. It is “ hand-tailored ” to 
fit each job, ie., with. desks, pedestals and fitments as you need them. 
You can start with one or two work stations (or hundreds) and add 


@ Send for this fully illus- 
trated free booklet showing 
wide variety of seating plans. 








lil 





Specially drawn 
by Feliks Topolski 


DAILY HERALD 


THE ADVERTISEMENT DIRECTOR: DAILY HERALD, ACRE HOUSE, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C.2 


3% jloor space saved 25% more desk oxen 





as you expand. And each work station will be planned to give 
maximum output with minimum movement. 


Your business can have this “ time and motion” studied “ Eight- 
for-Six ” furniture—with or without noise-repelling partitions. And 
the cost is very similar to ordinary office furniture. 


May we send you further details please? (We will submit a plan 
without obliation for your offices.) 


SERIES 


Gystiny OFFICE 
FURNITURE 


The Shannon Ltd. — 72 Shannon Corner — New Maiden — Surrey 


phenol 


Telephones. of phenolic resin are 
more functional and durable, ply- 
wood adhesives for boats more de- 
pendable, quality of motor oils im- 
proved at low cost—all through one 
common ingredient, Dow phenol, 


= _ 
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... Another example of Dow at 
work with industry to make better 
products for you. 


pwon't always find Dow 
cals identified in the products 
ise each day, they are often 
the important basic ingredient that 
“rakes possible higher quality and 
eS lower ‘Price, Agricultural chemicals 
A help the farmer make his land more 
productive —help him in his fight 
- @gainst weeds and insects. Magne- 
*oagium by Dow is the lightweight metal 
: that ‘subtracts many pounds from 
wet tools, luggage and ladders. 
3 e gre but a few examples of 
oo Ow's contribution to progress 
through chemistry. 























fore information about Dow 
itact your representa- 
n England, or write to Dow, 
pt. 309- N. 





you can depend on DOW CHEMICALS 
R. W. GREEFF & CO. LITD., 
Garrard House, 31-45, Gresham Street, London, E.C.2 


DOW CHEMICAL INTERNATIONAL LIMITED ¢ Zurich, Switzerland 
Tokyo, Japan « Midland, Michigan, U.S.A. + Cable: Dowintal 


DOW CHEMICAL INTER-AMERICAN LIMITED «+ Montevideo, Uruguay 
Mexico, D.F. 


e Midland, Michigan, U.S.A. * Cable: Dowpanam 
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Pigment maker sees him— 
exports seventy times as much! 


Export turnover up by seventy times in 
two years—that’s the record of this 
In 1951 they did under 


then 
they saw the E.C.G.D. man, and in the 


pigment firm. 


£5,000 worth of export business : 


second year of their policy exports 
topped the £350,000 mark. 

What’s behind this remarkable increase ? 
First and foremost the exporter’s own 
But E.C.G.D. had a hand in 
it—providing, for premiums totalling 
under £5,000, the security the firm need- 
ed for expansion. Judge the extent of 


that security from this : 


enterprise. 


in one market 
alone, where the buyer’s government 
blocked payment, E.C.G.D. paid a claim 
for over £21,000. 


lay G°Ge 
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Here’s a way to 
export more—at much 
less risk. The 
E.C.G.D. man will tel! 
you about it: see him 
when he calls. 
explain E.C.G.D. 
insurance and credit 
management—covering 
* you against many 

‘3 risks that aren’t 
insurable 
commercially, setting 
you free to expand 
your trade. You go 
ahead and sell more 
goods— 


He'll 


HELL SEE 
YOU GET PAID 





* 

A true story, but 
because business 
between E.C.G.D. 
and exporters is 
strictly confidential 
any details which 
could identify the 
exporter have 
been left out. 


EXPORT CREDITS 
GUARANTEE 
DEPARTMENT 





Head Office, 9, Clements Lane, 
Lombard Street, London, E.C.4, 


BRANCH OFFICES IN LONDON, MANCHESTER, 
LIVERPOOL, EDINBURGH, GLASGOW, 
BRADFORD, LEEDS, SHEFFIELD, BIRMINGHAM, 
BRISTOL, NEWCASTLE, BELFAST. 


E.C.G.D. is a 

et 
ee set up [0 
help exporters. It 


services are fully 
explained in the 

booklet ‘Payment 
Secured’. Write 
Jor a copy NOW. ‘ 
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at each Area Gas Board you will find 
engineers with a surprising knowledge of it. 

Through a National Committee they 

pool their experience with their 

colleagues up and down the country. 

They have access to International 

information on gas for all purposes 

through a comprehensive Information 

Bureau in London. 

Behind them highly qualified research 

and development teams maintained by the j 
Gas Industry constantly increase | 
fundamental knowledge on the smokeless | 

and efficient usage of gas. 

So it is that these Industrial Gas 

Engineers at the Area Gas Boards do 

not walk alone !— 

You can benefit from this exceptional 

technical service organisation of which : 


they are a part. 


consult your area gas board 


MAKES THE BEST USE OF THE NATION'S COAL 


The Gas Council, | Grosvenor Place, London, S.W.1 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN MANUFACTURERS OF PAINT 


Presenting five froma vast range of 
paints, enamels -and varnishes for 


. 
every conceivable need made by 


THE WALPAMUR CO LTD 
DARWEN & LONDON 
DEPOTS & BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 
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can start your business trip at Southampton 


ed 


ee you're in America the 
moment you step on board 


IN THE PERFECT ATMOSPHERE FOR BUSINESS CONTACTS ® 





O OVER the fifty feet of gangplank on to 

the famed “ United States ’’ or her running- 
mate the “America,” and immediately—you’re 
in America ; the glitter, the glamour, the heart- 
warming friendliness and awe-inspiring efficiency 
of a sister nation enfold you. 


And if you’re a businessman, here is the perfect 
atmosphere to lay the foundation of a really 
successful business trip. In informal, friendly 
surroundings, you meet the men who might 
make all the difference. 

There’s fun aboard, too, lots of it. You’ll find 
the few days that separate you from New York 
pass all too quickly. 

Make sure that the next time you go to the 
States (or to Canada), you sail United States 
Lines. 


See your travel agent or United States Lines, 50 Pali Mall, London, $.W.1. 






26 RRR 
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* IMPORTANT! 
Memo to a businessman 


There are great advantages to be 
réaped by British businessmen if they 
travel by United States Lines. You 
have time, first of all, to adjust your- 
self to the American atmosphere and 
the American tempo before you 
arrive in New York. 

And, most important, a fresh con- 
tact is more easily made under the 
sociable conditions aboard ship than 
over an office desk ; the people you 
meet may turn out to be more than 
just good friends—they may be 
useful friends. 


Thrift season fares now 
in operation 
Fares from 
s.s. UNITED STATES 
Ist Class £125. 0.0 
Cabin Class £78.10.0 
Tourist Class £61.10.0 


s.s. AMERICA 


Ist Class £105.10.0 
Cabin Class £71.10.0 
Tourist Class £59.10.9 


Your fare is payable in sterling, 

and there are dollar credits 

available for your expenses on 
board. 
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JOB. 


TWOFOLD 





How The English Electric Company is 


working for Britain at home and abroad 


Power generation. The top half of the compres- 
sor casing is lowered over the rotor of a 
20,000-kW gas turbine built at the ENGLISH 


ELECTRIC Rugby Works. Besides gas tur- 
bines such as this, ENGLISH ELECTRIC is 
also pioneering in the development of atomic 





energy to supplement the conventional steam 
and hydro-electric means of power generation. 
This company is supplying equipment of every 
type for the C.E.A.’s long-term programme of 
power station construction, which will double 
Britain’s generating capacity in the next 10 years 
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Wealth from the earth. Four of these 
ENGLISH ELECTRIC twin AC hoisis 
have been supplied to Freddies North 
and South Lease Area Mines in thc 
Orange Free State, where they bring 
the gold-bearing quartz to the surface 
ENGLISH ELECTRIC exports are 
earning for Britain all over the wor|: 


ritain is busy now, more prosperous than for 

decades past. Full employment, active indus- 
tries, advances in science and technology, plenty 
of opportunities both for firms and for indivi- 
duals . . . this is progress to be proud of. The 
chalienge—the need—is to maintain it. 

All depends on production—and exports. 

From 1949 to 1955, our total industrial out- 
put rose by 27%, and the value of our vital ex- 
ports by 58%. But still higher production, stil! 
more export activity, are needed to ensure sii// 
better living for Britain. In both these ways, 
ENGLISH ELectric is playing its full part. 

At home, this company helps to supply the 
generators and other plant needed for Britain's 
expanding power generation programme; it also 
makes the electrical equipment by which our in- 
dustries use this energy for production—pro- 
duction not only for home demand but for 
developing export markets. 

In addition it is itself a vigorous and success- 
ful exporter; about half the Group’s business is 
overseas, earning foreign currency for Britain. 

With the world-wide experience of its engineers 
and technicians, backed by great manufacturing 
resources and advanced research, ENGLISH ELEC- 
TRIC is hard at work, making an important two- 
fold contribution to Britain’s economic progress. 










To Young Men and Their Parents . 


To any boy or young man considering a career 
in science or .engineering, ENGLISH ELECTRIC 
offers almost unlimited opportunities — first- 
class training, and a choice of rewarding jobs at 
home or abroad. For details, please write to Mr. 
G. S. Bosworth, Central Personnel Dept., D.1. 


“ENGLISH ELECTRIC SR simone yee seen 


Electric Company Limited, Quees.s House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
Partners in Progress with NAPIER, MARCONI'S, VULCAN FOUNDRY, and ROBERT STEPHENSON & HAWTHORNS in The Encusn Evectric Grou 
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A Middle Class 
Budget? 


next Tuesday he will face both a political and an economic 
problem ; it is important that he should be clear about the 
nature of each. His first need, on both grounds, is to play safe with 


Wi xx the Chancellor of the Exchequer opens his budget 


‘ the economy. This has got to be a budget to end all budgets for 


another full twelve months ; neither economically nor politically could 
Mr Macmillan afford in 1956-57 yet another presentation of the 
sibylline books. In terms of hard cash this means that he should use 
this budget for further tightening up unless he feels quite convinced 
that his emergency measures of last February are sufficing to restore 
balance to the economy. All that need be said now on this central 
issue is that, although it still looks as if Mr Macmillan will be doing 
enough by leaving his likely budget surplus intact, there will be no 
criticism in these columns if he decides to add to it. 

But if his first need this year is to play safe, his second is not to 
lie doggo ; whether or not he can afford a budget of no net change, 
he cannot afford one of no changes at all—even though the tempta- 
tion to let sleeping political.dogs lie will evidently be strong: His 
aim on Tuesday, if he is to produce a budget which, as well as coping 
with immediate economic necessities, is also to be the expression of 
a positive and ‘stimulating policy, should be to take a number of 
existing burdens off, and then to put on an equal—or perhaps a 
slightly larger—number of new burdens in their place. What should 
these changes be ? 

It is easy to detail the burdens that ough to be taken off. The 
Royal Commission on Taxation has compiled a first list of them. 
Many of its more technical recommendations—which should make this 
Finance Bill fat with clauses—have the advantage that they would 
cost relatively little to implement ; and the same is true of the more 
important -“ Millard Tucker proposals” for extending tax relief -to 
the pension schemes of the self-employed (these reliefs would 
stimulate savings, not spending) and of the commission’s own recom- 
miendation for assimilating the taxes on distributed and undistributed, 
profits, together with company income taX, into a flat rate. corporation 
tax. “(he third important piece of outstanding business from the 
commission’s report, however, would cost the Chancellor a little 
money. This is the unimplemented part—what might be called the 
“ middle class part °—of its recommendations for restoring the prewar 
balance of taxation in favour of the family man as against the bachelor 
or spinster. 

The concessions that Mr Butler gave a year ago have more or less 
made good this balance for the poorer family taxpayers, but not for 
families with incomes above {1000 a year. The recommendations 
that remain to be implemented for them are that income tax 
allowances for childen should increase with income (on the ground 
that the children of the better off have a greater part of net income 
spent on their upbringing); that the lower limit at which families 
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start paying surtax should be raised above £2,000 (the 
commission suggested by £160 for each child); and that 
earned income relief should continue on incomes up to 
£2,500 a year instead of stopping at £2,025 a year, with 
a new and graduated relief on incomes between £2,500 
and £3,000. The details of the commission’s proposals 
are not sacrosanct, and for this reason it is difficult to 
estimate their precise costs, but a significant step in the 
right direction could be taken at a net cost to the 
Exchequer of under {50 million a year. 

These reliefs for the £1,000 to £3,000 family tax- 
payer should be the first priority for the budget—not 
solely or even mainly on grounds of equity, but because 
it is absurd to talk of a dynamic and expanding economy 
while keeping in being the most rigid barrier against 
incentives to work within precisely those income ranges 
into which the most dynamic elements of the working 
population should now be preparing to expand. If the 
Chancellor’s view of the economic outlook is really 
sombre, it may be sensible to confine his reliefs to this 
royal commission limit, without introducing incentives 
lower down ; for both political and economic reasons, 
however, it will be a pity if he does. The politics of 
such a “ middle class budget” would be easier, and its 
economic impact would be smoother, if the changes 
appeared not as a mere gift to the salariat but as part 
of a more embracing idea; and the embracing Con- 
servative idea that Mr Butler spawned, and that Mr 
Macmillan urgently reeds to foster, is that of shifting 
the tax burden further and further away from a direct 
impost on work and towards an indirect impost on 
spending. For this reason, the Chancellor should 
consider adding to these “ royal commission reliefs” at 
least one bold and generalised advance on the income 
tax front, even though he would certainly have to raise 
other taxes in compensation. Four years ago Mr Butler 
publicly proclaimed his desire eventually to raise the 
earned income allowance from two ninths to one 
quarter ; it is estimated that to do this next Tuesday 
would cost about £80 million a year. 


* 


So far this article has been concerned with giving 
away more than a hundred million pounds which the 
Chancellor has not got. How could he get it ? One’s 
first inclination is to say that he should cut or abolish 
the remaining Government subsidies ; but he is not 
likely to take a second bite at bread, milk or council 
house rents (and he has refrained from annoying the 
farmers already). One promised step towards realism, 
however, remains possible. Just as the most important 
and sagacious feature of Mr Butler’s autumn budget 
was his announcement that the Minister of Housing 
was at last ready with a policy for council house rents, 
so Mr Macmillan could change the shape of this 
budget if he could say that the Minister of Housing 
has now decided what to do about private rents. If 
rent control is amended, but only if it is, it will be 
sensible to make householders pay more on Schedule A. 
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The easiest way of doing this would not necessarily be 
merely by levying Schedule A upon the new rating 
values, for these still assess private houses at 1939 
values; the simplest statement is that at present rates 
Schedule A brings in £100 million a year, and it ough: 
to be made to bring in at least half as much again. 
Although the gain from both rent reform and adjust- 
ment of Schedule A would not be immediate, their 
eventual impact would probably more than suffice to 
pay for the tax reforms recommended by the Royal 
Commission. 

But Mr Macmillan would still need some immediate 
additional grist, and it is to indirect taxation that he 
must presumably turn. The field here is wide and com- 
plicated. An increase in the duties on tobacco or beer 
might lead to a more than proportionate fall in con- 
sumption—and thus actually give less revenue than 
before ; although tobacco remains a candidate for con- 
sideration, there is probably a better case for raising the 
duties on wine and (possibly) hard liquor. The petrol 
tax is popularly supposed to enter into the cost of every- 
thing sold in the country ; that, of course, is another 
way of saying that the burden of it is very widely spread 
—which means that it might be a very good tax to raise, 
though the Chancellor is not likely to appreciate this 
logic. If he wants to keep up the squeeze on the motor 
industry it has been suggested that he might rearrange 
the pattern of licence duties, but a more effective step 
here would be to withdraw the initial allowance on the 
far too many cars now bought on business account ; it 
is surprising that this has not been done already. 


* 


The biggest question mark over indirect taxation, 
however, is clearly the future of the purchase tax : 
some passages in the Economic Survey have suggested 
to some people that the Chancellor might want to use 
this weapon to take further action against spending on 
consumer durables. This would be a step diametrically 
in the wrong direction. The discrimination between 
products that the pattern of differing purchase tax 
rates embodies, and that Chancellors periodically try to 
accentuate, has been one of the fiscal banes of the 
last ten years ; the goods that are said to be in over- 
demand today always seem to be those that are said to 
be in under-demand tomorrow. It was as a result of his 
recognition of this that Mr Butler let fall some wise 
words last autumn about his eventual desire to move 
from the discriminatory system of purchase tax to a flat 
rate and wider-based sales tax ; although it would be 
impossible to do this in one bound, this may be the 
moment to take some preliminary steps in that direction 
—by putting on to the schedule of indirect taxation 
some things that are not taxed but ought to be. One 
obvious new candidate for the tax would be sweets, 
the last great item of sumptuary expenditure of 
which the Exchequer has so far failed to take note : 
if these were put on even the lowest rate of purchase 
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tax, and if the Chancellor adopted a wide definition 
of confectionery (including soft drinks), the Exchequer 
should benefit by over £50 million a year. 

Two broad questions remain. The first will take 
time to answer ; a White Paper on the Government’s 
proposals for the reform of local government finance 
has been promised for the summer, and Mr Macmillan 
would be able to present a more coherent budget next 
week if he could announce that the implementation of 
this—it should aim at inducing local authorities to 
raise more of their own money without Exchequer 
grants, and should certainly include industrial re-rating 
—is to be hurried along. The second question is 
immediately urgent. It is how Mr Macmillan can 
encourage private savings: As a small contribution to 
this he should certainly increase the interest on post 
office saving banks deposits and announce a new 
issue of national savings certificates; the idea 
of a lottery element in the latter appears, to have 
run into political veto. As a bigger contribution, 
however, might not new tax incentives, over and beyond 
the Millard Tucker proposals for the self-employed, be 
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devised for employee superannuation schemes ? The 
object here should be to try to persuade employers and 
trade unions that the next round of wage claims might 
be concerned more with deferred benefits of this kind 
and less with immediate cash ; if this campaign included 
encouragement for share issues to employees and other 
co-partnership concoctions, the ‘Prime Minister would 
presumably regard it as none the worse for that. ; 

It is clear that the Chancellor need not be short of 
ideas ; the question is whether he is going to be short 
of courage. If his emerging budget surplus looks 
sufficient, he will be tempted to introduce a very quiet 
budget to avoid annoyance. It is important to urge 
upon him that he cannot afford this ; he cannot afford 
it because this Parliament has now reached its psycho- 
logical crux. Next Tuesday, or never, confidence that 
the Government has a sense of economic purpose will 
be regained and its reputation for imaginativeness 
revived. And here is a slogan for that sense of purpose 
in the Parliament of 1955-60 : the earning of money 
is a good thing, and needs to be encouraged ; the spend- 
ing of it is the trouble, and that ought to be taxed. 


Beyond Gaza 


HE Egyptian-Israeli gun duel at Gaza last week was 
a display of the quickened tempers that prevail 
across the frontier now that the rate of armament of 
the two sides is unequal. Only a few hours before, the 
Security Council had voted unanimously to send Mr 
Hammarskjéld on a mission to get “improved com- 
pliance ” with the armistice terms. The bombardment 
caused more civilian casualties than at any time since 
the Palestine war. Yet there is still no war- Mr 
Hammarskjéld’s preventive mission is still of value, and 
long-term thinking about the Middle East continues to 
be worth while. 

Until lately, there have been two deterrents to full- 
scale attack on the Palestine border. One has been the 
sprinkling of United Nations observers hurrying from 
danger point to danger point in their white jeeps ; the 
other, the system of rationing arms on a basis of needs 
for legitimate self-defence, operated by the three 
western powers under their tripartite declaration of 
1950. Today only the first survives. To be effective, 
the three-power arrangement presupposed the absence 
of any alternative source of arms. It was always liable to 
collapse as soon as someone adopted a policy that upset 
the balance ; it grew shaky when larger supplies were 
offered to members of the Baghdad pact ; it collapsed 
utterly from the moment when Moscow blessed the 
Czech arms deal with Egypt. Though the possibility 
of a Russian intrusion always existed, the three powers 
were thrown into such a flurry of consternation when 
control left their hands that they have since been un- 
able to agree on a tactical course which, in 1950, they 
were ready to envisage quite calmly—“ action,” if need 


be “outside the United Nations,” to arrest permanent 
frontier violation. Nor, because they claim to fear an 
unending “arms race,” have they seen their way to 
reinforcing Israel in face of the strengthened Arabs. 
They have therefore fallen back on Mr Hammarskjéld 
and his observers. 

This resort will probably be adequate for the 
moment. Though the Secretary-General’s mission 
started in such gloomy and inauspicious circumstances, 
neither side wants a war just now. (The Egyptian army, 
though trigger-conscious in the possession of new’ 
weapons, is not yet well trained in their use ; for the 
Israelis, a victory in the Sinai desert would produce no 
spoils worth the price.) Mr Hammarskjéld believes 
in mending matters, patch by patch. By means of better 
frontier demarcation, followed, perhaps, by delimitation 
of a ribbon of demilitarised land along the frontier and 
a reduction of frontier forces, he hopes to produce a 
less stormy climate. But his mandate is limited ; so, 
therefore, are his prospects. Given the tempers 
generated by the one-sided injection of new arms, it 
is doubtful whether his technique can produce any 
improvement on what UN effort has so far yielded : 
the limitation of activity to the level of perpetual 
skirmish, but short of war. 

This objective is too limited to be lasting. What other 
deterrents are there ? No doubt the Russian visitors to 
London next week will be asked whether, as earnest 
of their better intentions, they are willing to co-operate 
in controlling the flow of arms to this troubled area ; 
for the moment it can only be recorded that trouble 
there is a Soviet interest. One possible move in the 
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same direction would be an attempt to transfer the arms 
rationing system from a tripartite to a United Nations 
machine. Such an arrangement, though likely to be 
only partially effective, would be better than what is 
happening now. 

But if the Palestine situation reaches the point 
at which one side definitely wants war, then the 
one discernible deterrent that would be effective would 
be the certain knowledge that in the event of serious 
frontier violation a multi-national force would take the 
field on the side of the victim, as surely as it did in 
Korea. This is the importance of President Eisenhower’s 
statement on Monday that the United States will 
“ observe its commitments ” to oppose any aggression 
and to help its victim. The statement could have 
been stronger and more precise ; it ought to be a step 
towards asking Congress for the powers sought and 
given in the case of Quemoy and Matsu, but the old 
constitutional issue between the power of the President 
to order military action and the power of Congress to 
declare war still stands in the way. Action might in 
any case be hampered by doubts about who provoked 
the aggression or by delaying tactics in the Security 
Council. And the President is evidently walking warily 
for fear of the criticisms and hesitations in Congress. 

Even so, it must be recognised that, provoked by the 
gunning at Gaza, he has gone a distinct way to jolt 
the west out of a phase of defeatism and passivity, 
by giving a lead (muted though it may be) that 
only the United States can give. It is again proof, in 
a region where proof is badly needed, that, however 
much the English-speaking peoples may bicker and 
seem to offer openings for Russian or Arab diplomacy 
to exploit the breaches between them, they cannot fail 
to be of like mind in a Middle Eastern emergency. The 
key question is the old one: Will the ground for 
common action be reached in time to avert an 
explosion ? 


The foundation stone of Anglo-American agree- 
ment once set, it is reasonable to look beyond 
Gaza to the wider and longer-term problem of 
how to meet and parry Soviet advances into the 
Middle East in the civilian, social and economic 
field. A blissful era of non-competition ended in 1955. 
The new phase, which is likely to last, is one in which 
Moscow is ready to proffer Middle Eastern states all the 
advantages which up till now the West has provided 
exclusively—investment, grants. in aid, long-term 
credits, technical assistance, construction at cut prices, 
training in universities. 

The purpose of the campaign is obvious. Its twofold 
aim is, first, to surround the West with embarrassments 
and uncertainties in the area on which it depends for 
80 per cent of Europe’s oil supply ; and secondly to 
protect the soft underbelly of Caucasian Russia against 
danger from neighbouring western alliances and bases. 
The only mystery about it is why it did not start sooner. 
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At least for the present, its strength lies in the fact that, 
offering a bounty, it asks a quid pro quo which is much 
more attractive in most local eyes than that traditionally 
asked by Britain ; it requires, so far, mere neutralism, 
instead of alliances and military facilities. 


* 


Until now, the western reaction to this Soviet drive 
has been based on the assumption that economic pene- 
tration of underdeveloped countries by Russia must spell 
unadulterated disadvantage for the western competitor. 
Fear of the Communist propaganda that will inevitably 
accompany it, and of the political motives which are 
certainly at its back, have caused the West to think in 
terms of outbidding it everywhere, whatever the cost. 

But this course is, in the long run, out of the ques- 
tien, even for the long purse of the United States. 
There are no means of preventing a Soviet com- 
mercial and economic drive, even if there were justifica- 
tion for trying. Measured in economic terms, the drive 
is negligible as yet ; its significance is political, But 
behind it lies an economy that is expanding fast and 
that can already produce surpluses for export by dint 
of pegging and retarding the rate of improvements at 
home. Its ultimate expansion is inevitable, and the only 
course for its western rivals is to look on the bright 
side and to lay early plans for resilient competition, 
ranging from better goods for the money to a better 
welcome for the Asian trainee in Birmingham than in 
Tashkent. May not the West even derive some advan- 
tage if the Soviet Union, called upon to fulfil some of 
its offers, is forced out of the glittering role of princesse 
lointaine and into that (before the war reserved for 
Britain, but now also shared by America) of visible, 
detested benefactor ? 

Naturally the outlook would be much more pleasant 
if the long Soviet hibernation of 1946-55 had 
proved eternal. But it is not and could not be so. 
Developments that cannot be avoided must be lived 
with, and the western world must comfort itself with 
some pieces of reckoning that have yet to be proved 
wrong. One is that the capacity of Asia and Africa to 
absorb aid is inexhaustible ; and that if Soviet roubles 
are for the first time to be sunk in investments far re- 
moved from the Soviet border, they may turn (as 
corresponding western investments have turned) into a 
guarantee that the new investor will become as 
interested in tranquillity and security as is the old. The 
other is that should the Soviets foot even a part of the 
enormous bill, the western powers may be free to invest 
their contributions more generously in the territories 
of people who share their view that Soviet 


totalitarianism is a threat to independence. Here is good 
news for the Colombo plan countries, for Latin 
America, for the British dependencies drawing on the 
Colonial Development and Welfare fund and, last but 
not least, for this week’s meeting in Teheran of the 
economic council of the Baghdad Pact states. 
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Speeding the 


AN American gentleman of means, who recently 
enquired what formalities were necessary to 
enable him to retire in Britain, was surprised to find 
that he could do no such thing. He could show that 
he could maintain an adequate bank balance regularly 
refreshed by dollar drafts, that his health was good, and 
his character impeccable. He was told that all this 
qualified him merely to come as a visitor for three 
months, with an extension at the immigration authori- 
ties’ discretion ; that such extensions would be virtually 
indefinite if he started a business approved by the 
Board of Trade or took a job which his employer could 
prove to the Ministry of Labour no British subject 
could fill; but a permis de sejours on the basis of a 
private income—certainly not! Unless, indeed, he 
could give or invent reasons why such a residence would 
benefit Britain ; perhaps, it was tactfully suggested, he 
could submit a memorandum pretending that his 
residence here would aid Anglo-American relations. If 
he did not think up any such excuses, if he wanted 
simply to live on his dollars, he could be a transient 
and no more. Had he, of course, been a Canadian he 
could have stayed till death parted him and his dollars, 
and no questions asked. 

This ludicrous story—not an isolated one—is the 
reductio ad absurdum of British immigration policy, as 
codified in the Aliens Order and administered by the 
Home Office. The basic philosophy behind it is that 
the country is over-populated, and that alien settlers 
compete for sustenance and house-room with the 
natives, It has several roots and a long history. The 
first impulse to closing the “open door” came from 
the working class ; the first legislation in 1905 origi- 
nated from agitation over the influx of Galacian Jews 
into the east end of London. The Alien Acts of 1914 
and 1919 followed ; they give the Home Secretary the 
powers to make the orders which now control aliens 
in this country. They were last debated by Parliament 
in 1954, and MPs criticised the vast powers they 
confer on the Home Secretary, but failed to criticise 
their basic principle. 


* 


Aliens knocking on our doors appear in various 
guises. They may be roughly classified as (a) the tourist 
or visitor ; (b) the jobhunter ; (c) the business man ; 
(d) the political refugee ; and (e) the rentier. The 
tourist, of course, is fairly welcome ; at any rate a 
million now come annually, and the authorities are 
steadily reducing visa requirements. There is trouble 
over tourists in only two ways. The first is when the 
tourist proves to be a communist attending a “ phony ” 
type of peace or other conference ; this, to the Home 
Office, is sneaking, and he is apt to be turned back at 
the ports. It is also sneaking to come ostensibly as a 
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visitor (or student) and then to try to get a job, thus 
edging into category (b) ; this-also risks refusal of an 
extension of the visit. A visitor turned employee must 
prove that the job offered has come clean out of the 
blue ; otherwise he will not be allowed to stay on in 
employment or to come back to take it up. Aliens may 
not come to Britain to spy out the land. 

The rules about aliens taking jobs in Britain conform 
to the basic philosophy already described. Very 
broadly, to employ an alien, an employer must have a 
permit ; to get it he is supposed to prove that he has 
tried to find a native who can do the job and has failed 
to find one. In practice, however, this means that the 
decision about employing an alien in a closed shop 
firm or industry is taken by the trade union concerned 
and is counter-stamped by the Home Office. It is a 
matter for the unions to decide even if Britons are 
unavailable (as with Italians in the mines). Most alien 
employees are in domestic service. 

The foreign business man is treated as a visitor for 
business trips ; if he wants to operate a business here, 
it must be of a kind approved by the Board of Trade 
as “ adding something ” to the country’s economy, and 
on that basis the Home Office extends his visit regularly 
(though he must still abide by the conventional rules 
about reporting to the police at intervals). The political 
refugee is, of course, an exception to this demand for 
economic justification ; perhaps for this reason the 
Home Office is thankful that such people can only get 
here by boat or plane. “The right to asylum,” as now 
interpreted, is only the sovereign right of Britain to 
accord asylum to those who escape here direct from 
their persecutors ; there is no obligation to absorb those 
who would rather take asylum here than in Western 
Germany, for example, in search of a better job. On 
this Home Secretaries are particularly firm. 

If the special case of students is excluded, this leaves 
the rentier, like the American in our example. The 
formal rule laid down here is that Britain is not a 
country of settlement ; as the March Hare said to Alice, 
the Home Office says to the foreign rentier : “No 
room ! No room!” In theory, only those who can 
plead special hardships are allowed to settle here— 
usually only the indigent or sick relatives of aliens who 
are married to British subjects or who have jobs or 
businesses here. Those who have money to support 
themselves in comfort are not supposed to come, and 
fairness compels the Home Office to apply the formal 
rule to American (as to Arabian) millionaires ; it would 
be wrong, Home Secretaries feel, for people to “ buy 
themselves in.” In consequence, the would-be settler 
with a desirable bank balance is asked—and some times 
helped—to prove that he is “ adding to” the British 
economy in some other way. You may not buy yourself 
in ; but you may fudge your way in if you have money 
and are of the right social group. The Home Office 
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does not make much secret about the reasons for this 
subterfuge. What it apparently fears is that a lot 
of Italians or Levantines might join their relatives, and 
batten on the country in some way. Even though the 
Home Office could catch them up if they should ask 
directly for public assistance, it is said that they must 
be kept out, for when living with their relatives they 
consume without producing. But this argument, once 
uttered, is then often immediately stood on its head ; 
these people, it is said, are also constantly tempted to 
break the law about taking jobs, or getting the Board 
of Trade’s permission to trade. 

It is surely time that these arguments were subjected 
to proper examination. As they stand, they are often 
dangerous nonsense, when they are not pure humbug. 
They are dangerous because the law as it stands puts 
the decision on who shall stay and who must leave 


almost entirely in the hands of officials, without power 


to appeal to the courts. They are nonsensical because 
every case which is not settled on grounds of character 
seems to be settled on strange economic grounds, based 
on the obsession that a rentier living on his money here 
adds to the import bill, rather than to invisible exports. 
In fact, a large population of foreign millionaires living 
permanently in Bournemouth rather than Mentone 
would help Mr Macmillan appreciably. But the argu- 
ment (if it really is seriously held) is also humbug be- 
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cause the door .is wide open to the Commonwealth 
and colonies with a combined population of 600 million, 
a full quarter of mankind. If a few rentiers represent 
such a danger, that door should surely be closed too— 
and perhaps some politicians, even Tory ones, wish it 
was. 

Despite the Aliens Order, and the bureaucratic 
scrutiny at the ports, Britain is, in truth, a hospitable 
country. The political refugees run into hundreds of 
thousands, and 35,000 aliens take up jobs and residence 
here annually. This is the more reason why the law, 
and its administration, should be re-examined. As it 
happens, the opportunity will soon arise. Britain is to 
ratify, as a member of the Council of Europe, a “ Con- 
vention on Establishment,” which binds signatories to 
give reciprocal rights to each other’s nationals in matters 
of visits and residence. The vital article is hedged with 
the qualification that residence is subject to local “ social 
and economic conditions ”—a let-out which plays into 
the hands of the Home Office. But the Convention also 
sets up a standing committee to watch over its working ; 
and if British MPs will not voluntarily face the illogi- 
cality of the present British immigration policy, it may 
be a good thing if the standing committee demands to 
know more about the “ social or economic conditions ” 
which Britain may invoke. It is welcome to any of the 
arguments offered here. 


Rain and Shine for Finland 


HE Finns must be reflecting ruefully that fate 

sends bad luck hard on the heels of good. In 
foreign affairs, the past winter has given them notable 
successes. Moscow’s new determination to ingratiate 
itself with the free world has brought a shower of 
favours upon Finland. For the first time since 1939 the 
Finns can feel that the oppressive threat on their eastern 
frontier has been at least temporarily lightened. Dr 
Urho Kekkonen, who has been Prime Minister five 
times and was installed as President last month, may 
well be pleased with the policy carried out by himself 
and his predecessor, the venerable ex-President 
Paasikivi. 

But while the sun has shone from Moscow, the 
barometer on the home front has been falling steeply. 
The grumbling quarrel between Finland’s two ruling 
parties, the Agrarians and the Social Democrats, came 
to a head at the end of January ; and this crisis was 
swiftly overtaken by the much more important crisis 
of the general strike, which broke out on March 1st— 
the day of President Kekkonen’s inauguration—and 
lasted twenty days. 

This was a gloomy omen for the new Presidency. 
True, it was possible to carry on some work in the 
forests, on which four-fifths of Finnish exports 
ultimately depend ; horse transport—the most impor- 
tant way of moving timber in the winter—was not 


affected by the strike. In any case, Finland’s ice- 
locked harbours were able to handle very little traffic, 
and some exporters probably found that the stoppage 
of work brought welcome relief to their hard-pressed 
storage space. The effect of the strike on foreign trade 
would have been greater at almost any other season. 
But it will still have a serious effect on the year’s pro- 
duction. Mr Fagerholm, who was runner-up to Dr 
Kekkonen in the Presidential election and_ has 
succeeded him as Prime Minister, estimates the loss 
to the national income at some {£24 million. This is 
more than half the increase in consumption that might 
have been enjoyed if there had been no strike. 

The damage goes deeper. The unions fought the 
strike on two claims: a flat increase of 44d. an hour— 
or about seven per cent—to cover the recent rise in 
the cost of living ; and further large rises, in some 
cases between 15 and 30 per cent, which they claim 
to be justified by the growth of productivity. In the end 
they got their 43d., plus some additional increases 
which will on average probably come to only about 
three per cent. Yet the bulk of this extra burden is to 
b> borne not by industry but by the treasury, which 
will cut company taxes and reduce the amount 
employers have to pay towards children’s allowances. 
The result will be to swell the budget deficit still 
further. Since it would be asking too much of Mr 
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Fagerholm’s political courage just now to. expect him 
to increase other taxes, or to cut government expendi- 
ture drastically, this is bound to give a stimulus to 
inflation. 

The settlement is likely to have a double effect on 
the economy. Some Finnish exporters already have a 
struggle to sell abroad ; rising costs will push a number 
of them. to the wall. Bigger wage packets will also 
mean a bigger import bill, although Finland still keeps 
half its imports under physical controls. The modest 
export surplus that the country has enjoyed in the last 
three years seems doomed to vanish. The upward 
pressure on prices at home will continue, particularly 
towards the end of the year, when Mr Fagerholm’s 
temporary price control powers are due to expire. The 
Finns have not yet devised a satisfactory way of damp- 
ing down inflation by monetary measures. Bank rate 
stands at II per cent, and the Bank of Finland last 
year took a number of special steps to tighten the credit 
market. Yet, in spite of these, advances by the com- 
mercial banks grew, and investment rose no less than 
13 per cent over the previous year’s figure. 

All this has a disruptive effect on the country’s poli- 
tical stability. The Agrarians and Social Democrats 
have been working together in coalition for 18 months, 
faute de mieux, but inflation lays bare their conflicting 
loyalties. The Social Democrats are chiefly interested 
in keeping down prices in the shops or, failing that, 
in seeing that the workers get compensatory wage 
increases. The Agrarians are more concerned to keep 
farmers’ incomes in line with those in the towns ; this 
tends to push up the price of food periodically. The 
alliance almost dissolved in January, when food prices 
went up sharply. Mr Fagerholm now heads a patched- 
up coalition ; but the patches seem too skimpy to stand 
the strain if prices start to rise again. 


bg 
When everything at home is so insecure, the Finns 


turn with some sense of relief to the international 
scene, governed for them by the new benevolence of 


the Russians next door, Moscow in the past half year 


might almost have set out to be the ideal good neigh- 
bour. The most obvious example is the sudden 
decision to evacuate the leased base at Porkkala, just 
outside Helsinki ; but another gesture that appealed 
almost as much to Finnish hearts was the intimation, 
while Mr Paasikivi and Dr Kekkonen were in Moscow 
last autumn, that Russia would no longer object to 
Finland’s joining the Nordic Council. The Finns have 
also been granted the privilege of being the first 
western country‘to fly an airliner service to Moscow, 
and have been given the benefit of an agreement under 
which Russian scientists and technical information will 
be made available to them in a number of subjects. A 
final titbit is the offer of television sets to pick up Com- 
munist programmes broadcast from Tallin on the 
Estonian coast. 

Not even the ebullient Dr Kekkonen believes that 
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all this is tribute to Finland’s own bright eyes. Moscow 
has its gaze on wider fields: on western bases, on 
Swedish neutrality, on the possibility of winkling 
Iceland, and later perhaps Denmark or Norway, out 
of their Nato connections. But the campaign is being 
conducted with a delicacy unknown in Stalin’s day. 
Except for the extension of the Russo-Finnish friend- 
ship pact to 1975, no obvious price label has been tied 
to the Communist concessions. Two or three times the 
Russians have informally suggested that Finland 
should recognise the East German regime “as a 
fellow Baltic state,” or should join in joint sea-rescue 
arrangements with the Soviet Union ; but the Finns 
have politely declined, and Moscow has made no com- 
plaint. There has been no repetition of the earlier 
attempts to draw Finland into the Warsaw Pact; or 
of the hints in favour of some kind of “ Baltic peace 
pact” with Sweden. 

No doubt the Russians hope to improve the Finnish 
Communists’ prospects of one day taking part in the 
government again. One Agrarian paper recently 
mused on the notion of a popular front with the Com- 
munists ; but this is still anathema to most Agrarians, 
as well as to the Social Democrats, whose trade unions 
kept the Communists completely out of the leadership 
of the general strike. By and large, Moscow is content 
to stay on its best behaviour and hope that all the 
Nordic countries will be duly impressed. This has 
important consequences for Finland. Diplomacy is con- 
fined to the limits of the possible, and during Stalin’s 
time the Finns had to tread a very narrow path. But so 
long as the Russians choose to treat their country as the 
shop window of coexistence, they have far more room 
to manoeuvre. 

It is now possible for the Finns to reaffirm the soli- 
darity with the free world that most of them feel at 
heart. This had inevitably to be played down in the 
years when the most important thing was to appease 
the Russians. Dr Kekkonen is chiefly thought of in the 
West—and by many of his fellow-countrymen—as a 
man who “ gets along” with the Russians, who goes 
frequently to Moscow and makes flattering speeches 
about the Soviet Union. Now that he is President, and 
the Russians are all smiles, he might consider turning 
his attention more to the free world. An invitation to 
pay a state visit to Britain, for example, would give him 
an opportunity to tap the great reserves of good will this 
country has for Finland. 

The Finns are unlikely to forget that every silver 
lining has its cloud. They are still militarily impotent, 
should Moscow’s mood alter ; their engineering and 
shipbuilding industries still depend almost entirely on 
Russian purchases, though this factor grows less impor- 
tant as trade with the West expands ; they must neces- 
sarily move with caution. But it is one of history’s more 
pleasant twists that the tiny country which stood up to 
Stalin in 1939, and paid its reparations with such hon- 
ourable promptness after the war, should be the first to 
gain real benefit from the Soviet change of front. Its 
main task now is to put its own house in order. 
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Arms and the German Question 


LMOST any form of thinking aloud about the future 
A\ relations of the great powers is liable to stir up a 
ferment of opinion in west Germany, where political feeling 
i3 in a disturbed and sensitive phase. M. Mollet has aroused 
a controversy there with his thesis that the road to German 
unity may lie through an agreement on general disarmament. 
Did this mean (many Germans asked) that German unity 
no longer came first in the aims of western policy in Europe? 
If this were admitted, the pressure for an independent 
German foreign policy, pursuing the national aim of reunifi- 
cation by national means, would-receive an extra impetus. 
Dr Adenauer called a meeting of his foreign policy advisers 
at Ascona in Switzerland, where he has been on holiday, and 
it was decided to approach the French Government with a 
view to talks. Dr Adenauer and M. Mollet are to meet, but 
not, as it turns out, until after the French prime minister 
has been to Moscow ; in the interval there are to be talks 
between officials and between the two foreign ministers. 


* 


If M. Mollet’s interview with US News and World 
Report (discussed in The Economist last week) is examined, 
his ideas on this particular point do not appear so different 
from some which Dr. Adenauer has expressed on occasion 
himself. Thus the German Chancellor told foreign journa- 
lists in Bonn last February that the Russians would want 
some inducement to give up their occupation of their zone 
of Germany, and he found it hard to believe that anything 
less than a general agreement on disarmament would be 
inducement enough. Such a general disarmament would 
have to start with atomic disarmament and the control of 
atomic weapons, but it would include a reduction of the 
effective-strengths of the Western European Union, which 
in turn would mean a reduction of the west German forces. 

Naturally Dr Adenauer did not mean that disarmament 
ought to precede a settlement of the German question in 
point of time, but M. Mollet did not necessarily mean that, 
either: M. Mollet, like Dr Adenauer, was discussing the 
chain of negotiation, persuasion, and inducement by which 
the powers might hope eventually to regulate their relations, 
and with them the status of Germany. The Germans find 
other ground for concern in the Soviet disarmament pro- 
posals, which offer Germany an armed strength of 200,000 
—and do so without mentioning Germany by name at all ; 
it is included by implication among “ other states.” The 
Soviet plan thus succeeds in leaving it obscure whether it 
envisages a single German state subject to that limit, or two 
German states, the Federal Republic and the German 
Democratic Republic, with armed forces of 200,000 each, 
cancelling each other out. 


An Asian Switzerland 


EYLON’S “ swing to the left” is yet another demonstra- 
& tion of a well-documented phenomenon: in the 
absence of outside influence the leaders of Asia’s former 
colonies tend to be both socialist and neutralist. The 
leader of the victorious People’s United Front, Mr 
Bandaranaike, has indeed shown both tendencies in his 
election speeches: he has preached nationalisation and non- 
involvement, and has declared his desire to turn Ceylon 
into a republic. 

Even if Mr Bandaranaike carried out his threats or 
promises without delay, he would not be breaking new 
ground. India and Pakistan, the other Asian members 
of the Commonwealth, are both republics, and India— 
which invented “ non-involvement ”—has made nationalisa- 
tion one of its instruments of policy. In fact, as soon 
as his victory was evident Mr Bandaranaike began to make 
reassuring sounds. There would be no precipitate action, 
he said, to institute a republic ; and he had no dogmatic 
views about membership of the Commonwealth. The 
government would buy out “ foreign” owners of tea and 
other plantations ; but he would not move too fast and 
full compensation would be paid. (The effect on London 
share values is discussed in a Business Note on page 177.) 

From the international: point of view, the neutralist side 
of Mr Bandaranaike’s policy is even more disturbing. 
Ceylon’s new premier sees his country as an Asian Switzer- 
land and intends to raise with Britain the question of the 
British naval and air bases at Trincomalee and Katunayake. 
In themselves, these bases are not of the first importance, 
but their loss must increase dependence on Singapore— 
the future of which has begun to appear still more perilous 
than Ceylon’s. The spread of neutralism in Asia is indeed 
a challenge to western policy-makers ; and it is ironical that 
comfort has to be sought in the fact that Mr Bandaranaike’s 
electoral allies are trotskyists and not Moscow-brand 
communists. 


Whose Favourite Son? 


7. Labour Party treasurership is becoming the main 
annual battle ground between Left and Right. Although 
nominations do not close for another four months, and: the 
ballot itself is six months away, there are already three 
candidates in the field—Mr Bevan, Mr George Brown and 
Mr Charles Pannell. Mr Pannell has been nominated by 
his own Amalgamated Engineering Union ; after being split 
so long and so often on the Bevan issue, the AEU has 
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apparently decided that the easiest road to internal peace 
lies through the American device of the favourite son. 
Although Mr Pannell will certainly not win, his entry is 
by no means derisory ; he is a salty wit with wide contacts 
among the older members of the Labour movement, and 
as a party spokesman on local authority finance can at least 
claim to recognise a balance sheet. He will probably pick 
up a few more votes both from unions and constituency 
parties and in all he may get between 15 and 20 per cent 
of the total poll. 

Which of the two bigger candidates will benefit from the 
diversion ? Mr Pannell is personally well right of centre, 
and his constituency votes will come from Mr Brown. But 
these will not be more than 50,000 or so. The 635,000 he 
is picking up from the AEU would otherwise almost 
certainly have gone to Mr Bevan. The other big unions 
have still to declare themselves but Mr Brown will pre- 
sumably get the votes of his own Transport and General 
Workers, together with the Municipal and General Workers. 
Against such a Right Wing opponent, Mr Bevan is expected 
to get the votes of the miners, the railwaymen and the shop 
workers, together with the lion’s share of the constituency 
votes. On this reckoning the engineers would have made 
his victory certain ; without them the result is bound to 
be still in the balance. 

Much of the centre, as well as the left, of the party would 
like to see Mr Bevan get the job. He is currently passing 
through one of his spells of good behaviour. His recent 
speeches on colonial affairs have been restrained, even 
mellow. Mr Brown’s precipitate dash to get his constituency 
to nominate him is seen by many as a brash and unneces- 
sary move to reopen the party breach just when it showed 
signs of mending. At the moment Mr Brown is probably 
doing his long term prospects more harm than good, but 
no doubt he is betting that sooner or later Mr Bevan’s halo 
will slip ; on all past performance, Mr Brown is on a good 
thing here. 


A Lead from the Post Office 


HE Post Office is Britain’s senior nationalised industry ; 
- it has experience in handling political situations that 
might make its junior sisters’-—not least British railways’— 
mouths water. Faced with an increased bill of costs of 
£20 million, £15 million of it resulting from successful 
wage claims, it has jumped in with a proposal for increased 
charges without prompting. It has also evolved two prin- 
ciples of charging which, if they are logically followed, can 
do nothing but good: costs should be remitted to the con- 
sumer at once and the services that are incurring the loss 
should bear the increase if they can. 

The new charges to take effect in July should be 
measured by those sound standards. The letter post at 
24d. has been left unchanged. It would have been simple 
to charge 3d., but the service shows a profit of {10 
million a year on an outlay of £44 million at 2}d.; on 
paper it would break even at 2d. Postal orders have been 
spared ; they yield a profit of £750,000 a year. The Post 
Office has thus set about collecting from everything else 
except the telegraph, which cannot make a profit at any 
scale of charges. Printed papers, newspapers, the registra- 
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tion fees, registered envelopes, inland money orders, and 
inland parcels all bear an increase. Telephone charges for 
local calls for subscribers will go up from 2d. to 24d., while 
the call-box charge will rise from 3d. to 4d. next January, 
once a machine that will distinguish between four light 
pennies and three new ones has been introduced. 









Extra - 
Revenue 


Cost | Deficit 
fm. 


£m. 





Inland Printed papers....... 29-5 36 6 6| 3-9 
Inland Newspapers......... 2-0 17 | 0-2 
Inland Registration........ 6-4 3:5 1-7 
Inland Money orders and | 

CRP POM a ch teu ps genes 2-4 sk -Sk 
Inland Parcels............. Not Fixed 1-0 
Local Telephone Subscribers. 37-6 | 6:3 | 4-9 
Local Telephone call office .. 96 | 3-9 2-1 
SORA bs Seve devcaces In surplus | Not 

| Stated. 


The table shows the amount to be raised and the current 
loss on the services affected. The incidence of the new 
internal newspaper rates will be uneven ; it appears at first 
glance that, while The Times on present size will be little 
affected, The Economist in most weeks will incur a penny 
of extra postage. Nevertheless newspapers are still in 
receipt of subsidised postage, and it should not be 
forgotten that the empire press cable rate of one penny 
per word has not been altered and is subsidised even more 
heavily. If there is ground for criticism it lies in the 
decision to raise sharply the charge for trunk calls (including 
the cheap evening rate) when these are still showing a 
profit and to leave telephone rentals alone because they have 
recently been moved but are still showing a loss. The 
Postmaster-General did not disclose the trunk call costings 
as he did most other parts of his charges, but it seems 
clear that trunks (thanks to the coaxial cable) still yield a 
profit, probably of the order of £13 million a year. 

The net result of the whole operation is moderately 
logical. On an incomplete year the post office (after making 
its £5 million contribution to the Treasury in place of taxa- 
tion) aims to save £3 million by economies, to cut its 
estimated working surplus from £5 million to £3 million, 
and to raise {15 million from extra charges. Those charges 
should raise rather more in a full year and the surplus should 
be comfortable again in 1957-58. But on the basis of £15 
million of new revenue the posts should show a deficit of 
£1 million, the telegraph a loss of £34 million and the 
telephone a profit of £74 million. 


Talks on Singapore 


N a week’s time the all-party delegation from Singapore 
led by the Chief Minister, Mr David Marshall, will 
arrive in London to work out a new constitution to give the 
island what is described as “ independence within the Com- 
monwealth.” It looks like being a trickier conference than 
most of those held recently on colonial advancement. One 
reason lies in the inherent difficulties of the proposals which 
form the common measure of agreement between the Singa- 
pore parties, in which Mr Marshall’s Labour Front is a 
minority coalition. Another is the deterioration in law and 
order in the island since Mr Marshall came to London in 
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December to discuss the agenda for the approaching 
negotiations. 


He professed himself at that time highly satisfied with 


the assurances he received, which in some cases went 
beyond his hopes. He conceded that he met readiness every- 
where to grant self-government that would satisfy Singa- 
pore’s aspirations. But after a triumphal return he suddenly 
detected a “ cooling ” in London’s attitude, began attacking 
the local European “ colonialists,” and launched himself on 
a campaign of demonstrations and mass-meetings which 
bailed over at last into rioting. He must have known that 
in all this he was playing the game of the extremists, and 
notably of Mr Lee Kuan Yew, the leader of the People’s 
Action Party, who disavows Communism, but whose rela- 
tionship to the Communists has been felicitously defined in 
the observation that he has more friends among his enemies 
than anybody in Singapore. 

A sense of insecurity now pervades all the communities 
in Singapore, even many of the Chinese ; yet the preserva- 
tion of internal security is the crux of the forthcoming dis- 
cussions and is the key to the formula which Mr Marshall 
has evolved to reconcile British (and Seato) interests in 
the naval base with merdeka on the Malayan model. This is 
that Britain shall have “concurrent but paramount” 
responsibility for Singapore’s defence and external relations 
—other than in trade—and that this shall carry with it 
powers to restore law and order in the city if the otherwise 
independent local administration should lose control of 
them. The local government would control the police and 
the local gendarmerie which Mr Marshall wants to raise, 

and be responsible for 
Males — a law and order in the 
pr“ \ MALAYA normal way. This safe- 
guard in the last resort 
might commend itself if 
the local administration 
had shown itself capable 
ss of calming and control- 
\ Sa: 4 ling local passions in the 
SY | last few months. But it 
eB SR SEUSS SE has, rather, demon- 
strated the danger that 
the safeguards might have to be invoked soon—especially 
if there-were a change of government towards the left. The 
example of Ceylon will be in the minds of the British nego- 
uators when they discuss the security of the base with Mr 
Marshall and his colleagues. The base is useless if there 
is no internal security ; but a safeguard which might amount 
10 permission only to try to reconquer a well-organised and 
hostile Chinese city is not a very reassuring prospect, 


Morocco Bursts More Bonds 


T is a long way from exile in’ Madagascar to the point on 
the boundary between French and Spanish Morocco at 
which the Sultan Mohammed V symbolically cut a boundary 
ribbon last week, yet he has covered the ground in under 
six months. His way led through Paris and Madrid, in each 
of which he secured “ mutual declarations ” that the two 
Protectorate treaties of 1912 are out of date, and that 
Morocco is a sovereign and independent state. Even in this 
age of speed, the wheel of fortune has seldom spun faster. 
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— As if to show that General Franco has not simply copied 
a French precedent, the Spanish agreement signed last weck 
is slightly different from its French counterpart of March 
2nd. It is a little less specific and does not mention a word 
of French coinage— 
“ interdependence.” 
Both the Sultan and 
the cabinet took 
French advisers in 

é the large delegation 
sors see | that accompanied 








See 


Ny 7 FRENC MOROCCO } them to Madrid ; of 
aa ee oMies we the two ex-protec- 
———————— "tors, France will 

play the senior role. 
Both declarations provide in protocols for a sequel in 
the shape of detailed negotiations between equal partners 
on the many outstanding points at issue. Those with 
France are in progress ; those with Spain will begin on 
May 7th. Some of the matters outstanding are so delicate 
a3 to have escaped mention: for instance, what is to happen 
to the Presidios—the five almost purely Spanish towns on 
the African coast, of which Ceuta and Melilla are the 
largest, over which Spain enjoys complete sovereignty? 
What is to happen to the Moroccan troops in the French and 
Spanish armies ? What is to happen to Ifni, the small 
coastal enclave within south French Morocco which 
Morocco ceded to Spain in 1860 ? Lastly, what is to happen 
to Tangier ? This third, neutralised and demilitarised, zone 
of the Moroccan empire presents wider problems because it 
is managed by a committee of control under a statute to 
which nine powers are party. There is a hunch, amongst its 
heterogeneous population, that here too the Sultan will soon 
burst from the cocoon of treaties that limit his independ- 
ence. An indicator of local expectations is the figure for 
gold deposits in Tangier banks ; Tangier is a free gold and 
money market. In 1953—the year the French exiled the 
Sultan—there were 52 metric tons of gold there; by the 
end of last year the figure had dropped to 30 tons. Export 
to safer havens continues. 








Eggs Before the Public 


HE public inquiry into the egg marketing scheme is 
rr due to end this week. The commissioner’s report 
will now be submitted to the Minister of Agriculture, 
but nobody except the Minister will be allowed to 
read it. If this report were decisive or even important, 
there would be reason to get very worried about the 


Tules under which this sort of inquiry is conducted. 


The National Farmers’ Union with its battery of 
counsel sat in the body of the court, well primed 
to defend its proposed monopoly; the organisation of 
the courageous but scattered objectors—almost unprece- 
dently, there was some organisation—was bound to be 
amateur by contrast, and some of the objectors inevitably 
made rather fools of themselves. The revelation during 
the hearing that the impartial commissioner who was to 
judge the case was himself a former member of the NFU— 
although he had resigned in order that he “should not be 
subject to the receipt of any literature from the union 
during the course of the-inquiry ”—was not, of course, as 
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alarming as some newspaper stories have tried to hint ; but 
it does serve as a wry Comment on the whole system behind 
these hearings. 

But all this, in the immediate context of the egg scheme, 
does not really matter. The bald fact is that the com- 
missioner’s report is not going to be a major influence on 
the Government’s decision ; politics will be more important. 
Even if the NFU honestly believes that the way to cut 
costs is to cut out competition, and even if the commissioner 
should swallow this, the Ministry of Agriculture has knowa 
the uncomfortable economic truth about this scheme from 
the start. It has recognised all along that if the subsidised 
eggs sent through the NFU’s packing stations prove to be 
better value than the fresh and unsubsidised farm egg, then 
the union will not need a monopoly to get the public to 
buy them ; and that if they prove worse value, the monopoly 
will. be a dangerous and expensive restrictive practice. 

Why, then, has the Ministry allowed the project to 
proceed thus far ? . The answer, of course, is a political 
bargain, explained partly by the low price of eggs just 
before the general election, and partly by the Ministry’s 
established policy of countenancing certain economic 
peccadilloes in return for NFU co-operation (well, some- 
thing rather less than co-operation) in other matters, par- 
ticularly the free market in fatstock. That is why the 
surprising publicity aroused at the public hearing of objec- 
tions to this tentative bargain, a hearing which was originally 
envisaged as a mere legal formality, has been so important. 
The Minister has been given reason to wonder whether 
what the Government had regarded as a political expedient 
would be politically expedient in fact, and this is a point 
of wider importance than this mere matter of eggs. The 
Society of Objectors to Compulsory Egg Marketing, how- 
ever comic its name and some of its allies’ antics, may yet 
prove to have struck a reverberating little blow against 
pressure group bargaining within a democracy. It deserves 
thanks and congratulation, and a widespread hope that its 
immediate objectives will be attained. 


Of Caucuses and Cranks 


HE need for more democracy in the Labour Party is 
T such a good tune that it is a pity it is being left only to 
very left wing MPs ; they are, however, making rather.a hash 
of it. Their latest organ is the “ Victory for Socialism ” 
movement, with which upwards of half a dozen 
Bevanite and near-Bevanite MPs are associated. The 
aims of this movement, as set out in a pamphlet 
and amplified at a public meeting last weekend, 
are to “reform” both the Parliamentary party and 
the annual conference. The pamphlet suggests that 
the Parliamentary party’s meetings on policy (but not 
on tactics) should be thrown open, and that Labour MPs 
should have to report back to their constituency parties on 
how they vote. At the annual conference it proposes that 
trade unionists should be able to vote in their constituency 
parties as well as in their unions, and that block votes should 
be split so that minorities could be counted in. 

The idea of offering trade unionists two votes is adroit, 
but the general theme reveals all the usual left wing mis- 
conceptions. “Victory for Socialism” would, in effect, 





- Ment its biggest boost. 
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turn a Labour MP into a delegate of his constituency party. 
The logical extension of that would be a Labour Govern- 
ment answerable, not to Parliament, but to the party con- 
ference. There is, in fact, nothing wrong about private 
party meetings in themselves. Where they have become 
dangerous is when major decisions are taken in private and 
all Labour MPs are bound to silent acceptance. 

The other genuine ground for complaint about 
lack of democracy in the Labour party lies against 
the caucus mentality of Transport House. Transport 
House’s initial reaction to “Victory for Socialism” 
was to “ warn” party members to boycott its assembly. 
This had the inevitable result of giving the move- 
When it became clear that a 
group of Labour MPs was going to disregard its edict, 
Transport House explained that to “warn” meant to 
“urge.” This incident typifies all the weaknesses of Mr 
Morgan Phillips’s bureaucracy. It was permissible to 
“urge,” it was pompous to “warn,” and downright silly 
to pretend that the two words mean one and the same thing. 


The Fretful Philippines 


HE hot wind of nationalism that is blowing through 

Asia has touched even the Philippines, that stalwart 
outpost of the West in the Far East. The Filipinos are 
disgruntled with the Americans over a number of things, 
and they.have been voicing their complaints with a robust- 
ness that is traditional in Manila but has clearly disconcerted 
Washington. The criticism overflows party lines, and has 
been joined by many members of President Magsaysay’s 
ruling Nationalist party as well as the opposition Liberals. 
The Mayor of Manila has talked about an “army of 
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occupation” in the 14 American bases on the islands, and 
the Speaker of the Philippine house of representatives has 
told a gathering of college graduates that their country is 
under “the heels of a new oppression.” The Nationalist 
and Liberal leaders in the lower chamber of parliament have 
combined to issue a joint statement urging the President to 
reconsider the agreements with the United States. 

In most countries these would be fighting words. The 
Filipinos’ grumbles can, however, be reduced to a number 
of specific points. They have long been fretful over the 
Americans’ claim to hold proprietary rights over the land 
on which the bases stand. The Americans have often been 
a little authoritarian. They have nominated mayors for 
Filipino townships, and have imposed their own taxes ; and 
a party of Filipino miners was arrested last month for work- 
ing a manganese mine in the area of Clark airfield in central 
Luzon. There is bitterness, too, because 15,000 Filipino 
labourers employed by the Americans on Guam are not 
covered by the American minimum wage law. 

And, as always, there are economic undertones. The 
powerful sugar lobby in Manila is furious because an 
American Congressman has suggested cutting the import 
quota for sugar from the Philippines in retaliation for 
Manila’s restrictions on the import of American tobacco. 
Some Filipinos want to experiment with trade with Com- 
munist China, and there have been complaints about the 
size of the recent $65 million American loan in comparison 
with the help given to other Asian countries. It is too 
simple to blame all this, as Washington tends to do, on the 
manceuvres of local politicians eager to discredit President 
Magsaysay. The new American Ambassador, Mr Nufer, 
has scope for diplomacy in settling the Filipinos’ grievances. 
But the strong ties of history and economics that link the 
two countries are likely to prevent’ this outburst of 
nationalism from ripening into neutralism. 


The Kashmir Tiger 


HAT well known. tiger, the Kashmir problem, is back 
in the lap of the United Nations. Mr Mohamad Ali, 
the Pakistani prime minister, has announced that Pakistan 
is to ask the Security Council to consider the dispute once 
again. His intention is clearly to keep it as prominently 
as possible before the world’s gaze, lest India take advantage 


of the stalemate to consolidate its hold on the territory it 


occupies. For the Pakistanis realise that time, as well as 
military and economic strength, are on the Indian side. 

Mr Nehru made this plain at a press conference last week. 
He advanced a new legal argument to support India’s claim 
to Kashmir—the theory that all the states in the sub- 
continent automatically became part of India in 1947 unless 
they specifically chose.to go to Pakistan. In Mr Nehru’s 
eyes this seems to get round the need for holding a plebiscite 
among the Kashmiris themselves. It was the Indians who 
originally suggested a plebiscite; now Mr Nehru admits 
that he is no longer in favour of one. Instead, he offers 
a constitution drawn up by the Kashmiri Constituent 
Assembly, which Pakistan naturally does not recognise, 
followed by general elections on the basis of the Indian- 
approved constitution. Mr Mohamad Ali can see the sands 
running out. 

But it is doubtful whether taking the matter back to the 
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Security Council will do much good. Both sides can stake 
legal claims until shrimps learn to whistle ; but a solution 
will only be possible through some sort of political com- 
promise between them, and the Security Council cannot 
enforce a compromise. The most it is likely to do is to 
counsel moderation and patience, and perhaps throw he 
footsore Mr Hammarskjéld once more into the breach. 
Meanwhile, the Russians are give another opportunity to 
undermine the free world’s unity. They can, if they choose, 
espouse the Indian case in the Council as zealously as they 
espoused that of the Arabs last week, before showing their 
good will by voting for some unanimous and innocuous 
resolution. Kashmir is as good a lever for opening a ¢.p 
between India and the rest of the free world as Palestine is 
for prising away the Arabs. The pious indignation with 
which Pravda greeted the Seato Council’s recent comments 
shows that Moscow. will bend itself to the task with zest. 


Tax Off the Theatre? 


MAJORITY of MPs has already presumed to tell the 

Chancellor one of the things it thinks he ought to do 
in his budget. A motion stands on the order paper in the 
name of 357 members of all parties asking him to give his 
early attention to the tax difficulties of the living theatre. 
To remove tax from this altogether would cost barely {2 
million a year. 

This is a matter about which neither taxpayers nor 
theatre-lovers need get too excited. The extent of the 
theatres’ difficulties was outlined in the answer to a Parlia- 
mentary question on Tuesday: 

It is estimated that about 45 to 50 places of regular 

theatrical entertainment have ceased to be used for dutiable 

entertainment during the past two years. 

It is possible, however, to exaggerate the extent of this 
calamity, and, still more, to exaggerate the extent to which 
entertainments tax is responsible. Some of the theatres may 
have been turned over to non-profit making programmes, 
ou which tax is not paid. Many were music halls, pro- 
viding a type of entertainment which a better educated 
public has outgrown. Against the competition of cinema 
and television many would have failed even if they had 
not had to pay entertainments tax ; their share of the /2 
million really would not go very far. 

Oné of the arguments sometimes uséd against remission 
of the tax, however, is really an argument on the other side. 
It is sometimes said that any worthwhile theatre can win 
exemption from tax by producing a reasonable number of 
good plays, and subsequently convincing the Customs and 
Excise that its programme as a.whole was “ educational.” 
In practice, however, this leads to unfairness and anomalies, 
and it does not aid the search for “ angels,” who under this 
system cannot win but can make a very large loss. (The 
fate of the Oxford Playhouse under non-profit making 
management is the most recent warning of what c:n 
happen.) It seems illogical that there should be three kinds 
of theatre—one that the state assists through the £600,000 
a year grant to the Arts Council ; a second towards which 
it is neutral, taking only the ordinary company tax ; and 4 
third which it penalises with a large additional burden. 
grounds of pure tidiness, if on none other, there may b¢ 
a case for the Chancellor to please those 357 MPs. 
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BONUS 
DECLARATION 


FOR THE THREE YEARS 1953, 1954, 1955 


A REVERSIONARY BONUS of 


5 O/. per annum, and upwards, has been allotted 





m per £100 assured under all with-profit 
policies in force at 31st December, 1955. 





TOGETHER WITH 


A SPECIAL REVERSIONARY BONUS of 
| 0 on the sum assured and bonus additions 
q+ 1, existing at 31st December, 1955, policies 
4 of shorter duration participating propor- 


tionately to the number of years’ premiums 
due in the triennium 1953-55. 


PREMIUM RATES for NEW WITH-PROFIT SHORT-TERM ENDOW- 
MENT ASSURANCES HAVE BEEN INCREASED 
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‘The words go out in polyglot profusion. Translated in 
language and form, they appear as print on a newspaper. Paper is an impartial 
recorder. It takes the news of a world conference, the football results, the 
names of the ladies who served tea in the village hall and makes history of 
them all. But paper does more, even, than that. In magazines and books it 
entertains and instructs. Converted into its many other forms, paper protects 
your groceries, brings supplies safely to farmers, takes precious goods abroad, 
wraps sweets for the children. Timber—the raw material of all these varied 
products—appears in the home in other guises; in kitchen fitments as hard- 
board, on the dressing-table as face tissues. On a world front, Bowaters 
are making an increasing contribution to people’s 


knowledge, health and general contentment. 


The harvest of the forest is given many forms by BOWATERS 
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Rents in Ulster 


UST at the moment when speculation is mounting whether 
the British Government will dare to move towards rent 
reform, Ulster has shown how explosive this issue is. Slates 
are still falling in Belfast, rocked by the Northern Ireland 
Government’s Housing (Miscellaneous Provisions) and 
Rent Restriction Law (Amendment) Bill. The Attorney- 
General, Mr Warnock, has been blown clean out of office ; 
greatly to his surprise his Prime Minister, Lord Brooke- 
borough, asked for his resignation when he explained that 
the threatening attitude of his constituents prevented him 
from supporting the government. on the Bill. Another 
minister teetered on the verge of voluntary resignation, 
while the Minister for Local Government, Dame Dehra 
Parker, incurred unpopularity when she declared that the 
opposition was communist inspired and that all the post- 
cards in protest were in the same handwriting. In the 
general excitement, the Ulster parliament found that it had 
given the Bill its second reading before debating it. This 
happened from the mishandling of the opposition amend- 
ment, and the government has had to introduce a new but 
identical Bill. 

It may be doubted if it will remain identical with the old, 
which was, however, really a very modest measure. It was 
designed solely to counter the steady dilapidation of Belfast 
housing as a result of rents having stayed almost unchanged 
since 1939. Belfast rents are low, though building costs 
have risen as in Britain. Under the Bill, landlords of houses 
of less than £40 annual value would be permitted to raise 
rents by §0 per cent or so, conditionally on houses being 
in good and tenantable repair ; in addition, all new and 
newly converted houses would be decontrolled, as would 
be all houses-of more than £8 annual value after the expiry 
of the existing tenancy. 

The opposition, largely of Unionist backbenchers 
gathered round Mr Warnock, argues that the increase is 
too great, and that in any event landlords will be able to 
evade their responsibility to use the extra rent to repair 
houses, because the provision under which a tenant has 
to get any “ certificate of disrepair ” from the local sanitary 
authority is inadequate and clumsy. It is true that when 
rents were raised—by a mere § per cent or so—in 1951, 
out of 92,000 houses affected, there were 28,000 appeals 
and 21,000 got certificates; but Mr Warnock says that 
many tenants had to do their own repairs and that the 
increase would be made on tenants’ improvements. With 
both sides vehemently protesting their basic loyalty to 
Ulster above all else, the most likely outcome is some com- 
promise under which rent increases are tied more closely to 
expenditure on improvements ; the danger is that the whole 
principle of the Bill will be rendered nugatory if at the same 
time the permissible increases are slashed to a derisory level. 


Second Phase in Argentina 


3 death of General Lonardi, who led the successful 

revolt against the Perén regime and was later replaced 
by a somewhat more liberal and anti-clerical group of 
officers, symbolises the beginning of a second phase in the 
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new Argentina. Difficult times lie ahead for General 
Aramburu, the National Advisory Council with which he 
governs and the military junta on which his real power is 
based. The recent troubles in the province of Mendoza, 
and the measures taken against influential. army officers such 
as General Bengoa and General Sonorana, suggest that right- 
wing elements—ranging from Peronistas to pro-clerical 
conservatives—are stilt looking for chances to overthrow 
the present government. Its survival depends less on its 
military strength than on its ability to halt inflation and 
satisfy the working classes who look back to the days of 
rocketing wages and paid holidays under Peron. 

The government’s economic measures have been cour- 
ageous and, on the whole, sensible in the situation for which 
they are designed. All wages and salaries were increased 
in February by 10 per cent, and collective labour agreements 
were extended to the end of 1956 to allow time for separate 
re-negotiation. At the same time prices in many industries 
were frozen so that the cost of the wage increase would not 
be passed on to the consumer. The government has told 
manufacturers that they must increase their profits by pro- 
ducing more. The discovery of new oil wells near the 
Bolivian frontier, and the construction of an integrated steel 
mill on the River Parana (a project financed with the help 
of the Export-Import Bank), should help Argentina’s indus- 
tries to get new wind in their sails. In order to restore the 
confidence of foreign buyers and investors, the government 
has decided that it will try henceforth to conclude multi- 
lateral and not merely bilateral trade agreements, it has 
resumed remittances from the earnings of foreign companies 
operating in Argentina, and is doing much to simplify the 
rules governing foreign exchange. (See Business Note on 
P 174.) ; 

But the cost of living has continued to rise, and in terms 
of real wages some of the population are worse off than 
under the Perén regime. The government has, therefore, 
a slow and difficult course to steer between the progressive 
interests, demanding more political freedom, and its right- 
wing supporters—many of whom, though they opposed 
Perén, are not prepared to see genuine democracy in 
Argentina. 


A New Fancy Franchise ? 


ORD MALVERN, prime minister of the Federation of 
L Rhodesia and Nyasaland, has carried a stage further 
the search for a franchise for a plural society. He has spoken 
—a little vaguely—of a two tier system, under which the 
majority of Federal members would be elected on a common 
roll with a high set of qualifications, while a minority of 
members would be elected by a common roll with a low 
qualification ; the idea is that the electors who qualified for 
the first roll (almost all of whom would be Europeans) 
would also be eligible to vote on the second, and would 
thus have two votes. 

There need be no instinctive opposition to this ; if the 
Coutts principle for plural voting in Kenya had been 
adopted, in a way that made possible common roll con- 
stituencies, it would have been a wise advance. But two 
questions need to be asked. First, how high does Lord 
Malvern envisage the qualifications should be on the high 
qualification roll? At present, on the recently raised 
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property franchise in Southern Rhodesia only about 400 
Africans appear on the register, though it is believed that 
2,000 or more could register. Would all these be excluded 
by raising the property qualification yet again ? If so, the 
possibility of re-registering on the low-qualification roll 
would hardly assuage African disillusionment. Africans 
already declare that they are, by means well understood in 
the Southern states of America, discouraged from register- 
ing in Southern Rhodesia; and if they organised to 
get on the roll, the franchise would quickly be made more 
difficult for them. Is Lord Malvern’s scheme designed to 
provide an excuse for a new breach of trust ? 

Secondly, and perhaps immediately even more important, 
how low does Lord Malvern think it would be politically 
possible to set the qualifications for the lower roll, for 
electing the minority of members ? Would he agree to a 
scheme that would lead to a significant shift of influence 
away from the white electorate ? If the lower qualification 
enfranchised even a quarter of the African population over 
21, this would put a third or a quarter of the Federal House 
in the hands of African electors. In a narrowly divided 
House (such as may emerge at the next general election) 
this would give Africans the decisive -influence at 
times. The result of the recent by-election at Sebakwe, 
which the Federal Party failed to win, hardly suggests 
that European voters would accept this. No doubt Lord 
Malvern’s plan is designed to provide a quid pro quo in 
return for which Britain might concede early independence 
to the Federation and abdicate the Colonial Office’s control 
in Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland. If so, its details will 
demand close scrutiny. 





True Optimism 


Probably there never was a war which in its course 
presented so little that was humiliating to the character, 
or in its termination so little that was mortifying to the 
amour-propre, of any of the belligerents. . . . On the 
whole, too, and in the long run, we are inclined to think 
that this discomfiture will prove a real service to Russia. 
Her failure may be “a blessing in disguise.” Compres- 
sion from without was probably indispensable to force 
the cultivation of her powers within. As long as she was 
pertinaciously bent on an extension of territory, she was 
sure to neglect in some measure the development of the 
resources of the vast districts she already owned. As long 
as her statesmen had their eyes fixed on foreign policy and 
the augmentation of their influence abroad, it was inevit- 
able that their attention should be diverted from the rich 
harvest which awaits industry and wise government at 
home. Now that she knows that her boundary is fixed, 
and if altered can only be altered for the worse; now 
that she has had startling and painful proof that any 
attempt at aggrandisement will arouse against her a com- 
bination of nations against which even she must be 
powerless—she will almost of necessity begin to look to 
those other sources of wealth, grandeur, and predomin- 
ance which she can cultivate without despoiling any 
neighbour, or offending any rival, or incurring any risk. 
If we had not so long been accustomed to the sight, it 
would seem little short of madness for a nation embracing 
half Europe and Asia and numbering 60 million of 
inhabitants, to wish for more land and more subjects— 
when half her acres are lying waste and half her people 
are destitute and wretched. 


The Economist 


April 12, 1856 
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Negotiation by Ultimatum 


ae has been some confusion about the meaning of 
the resolution that the rank and file of the National 
Union of Teachers forced upon an unwilling executive at 
their Easter conference, declaring that the teachers’ 
demand for a basic salary of “not less than {£500 
to £1,050, with the appropriate additions, should be the 
aim of negotiations and not assumed as a purely bargaining 
figure.” Apparently, however, the interpretation of “ aim ” 
is to be the rigid one of “commitment,” and this seems 
bound to produce a large stumbling block for the Burnham 
Committee. 
NUT members do not form the whole of the teachers’ 
panel of the Burnham Committee, but they are in 
a majority there, and if they must persist in a demand that 
the authorities’ side is surely bound to reject, there is no 
possibility of an agreement. Without an agreement in 
the committee there can be no increase in teachers’ salaries. 
The prospect is therefore that at the next meeting on 
April 25th the NUT representatives will present a flat 
demand and be met by a flat rejection. Presumably the 
authorities will then announce their offer, and it 
seems clear that the rank and file of the union will sooner 
or later have to untie the hands of its sometime negotiators. 
That can be done only at a special conference of the union. 
The effect of the fighting spirit at the NUT conference 
will therefore be to delay any agreement for at least three 
or four weeks; and the delay will affect not only the 
teachers, but also those whose pay scales are closely allied 
to the Burnham scale—inspectors, and teachers in technical 
institutions, farm institutes, training colleges and Home 
Office schools for delinquents. This is no doubt only a 
temporary setback, but it is a pity that the rank and file 
of the NUT had to indulge in this display of seasonal union 
militancy before they had even heard what the local authori- 
ties were prepared to offer. The pity is the greater 
because some of those who voted for the resolution do not 
seem to have known exactly what they were voting for. 


Ferment in Eastern Europe 


HE anti-Stalinist campaign is sweeping across Eastern 

Europe. After the rehabilitation of Rajk in Budapest 
and of Kostov in Sofia, the Bulgarian premier, Mr Cherven- 
kov, has been rebuked for having indulged in the “ cult of 
personality.” In Poland Mr Gomulka, one of the few 
disgraced leaders whose rehabilitation need not be posthu- 
mous, has been cleared of charges of treason or subversion, 
though his line is still condemned as Right-wing deviation. 
The movement is gathering momentum and this official 
admission that people confessed to trumped-up charges 
leads by a macabre thread through the Slansky case in 
Hungary and the “ doctors’ plot” in Russia to the future 
revision of the Moscow trials directed in such ghastly 
fashion by the ill-famed Vyshinsky. 

Events actually seem to be moving faster now in parts 
of Eastern Europe than in Russia itself. Voices within the 
communist parties of these countries are heard demanding 
steps to make the repetition of such tragic errors, and a 
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STARCH IN CARPET MAKING 


There are two main parts to a carpet: the 
wool pile and the backing. After the carpet has been 
woven, the backing is sized with one of a range of 
speciality starches, depending on the sizing equipment 
in use and the type of carpet being made. This 
operation is called back-sizing. It strengthens the 
backing and assists in anchoring the base of the pile 
into the backing. It also prevents curling and 
improves the handling and wearability of the carpet. 


CAN STARCH HELP YOU? 


When you read in these advertise- 
ments how starch products are helping 





other industries you may see new 
Possibilities of turning them to account 
in your own business. We shall be 
glad to discuss them with you. oo 


B&P 





Brown & Polson Industrial Division produce 200,000 
tons of starch products a year: more than 400 products, 
which are helping more than 80 different industries to 
reduce production costs, to make better products, or 
even to make products that could not otherwise be 
made at all. We have spent more than 100 years in 
building up this large and varied business. We have 
learned a lot about the industrial uses of starch pro- 
ducts, and our advice is freely at your disposal. 


CORN PRODUCTS COMPANY LIMITED 


THE INDUSTRIAC DIVISION OF 


Brown & Polson 





WELLINGTON HOUSE, 125/130 STRAND, LONDON, W.C,3 
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Southampton to South Africa 
every Thursday afternoon at 4.0. 


London to South & East Africa twice monthly, 
alternately. via Mediterranean or Canary 
Islands. This is a Round Africa Service and 
passengers may book for the entire 9-week - 
15,000 mile voyage. 







Big reductions in return fares to South Africa and for the Round Africa voyage 
by certain sailings during 1956. Illustrated Folder—Your African Holiday” 
from your Travel Agent or Union-Castle Line, 3 Fenchurch St., London, E.C.3, 








The Table 
Tailored to fit 


your needs! 










The table is adjustable in 
height to suit your chair or bed. 


PRICE £4 4 € 0 


From your local furnisher 
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Table top veneered in Oak, 
Mahogany, Walnut or 
“Durette”’ plastic. Z 





Press button to adjust height. 
Steel tube in scratchproof 
non-chip plastic. 

Projecting tubular foot slides 
easily on the floor. 
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Prov. Pat. 1869/54. 


STAPLES. OO ™—— 
‘CANTILEVER TABLE?’ 


Write for illustrated leaflet to: 
STAPLES & CO. LTD... CRICKLEWOOD, LONDON, N.W.2 
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Ugly Duckling 
into Supersonic Aircraft 






When the builders of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
struck the great Sudbury deposits of Nickel ore in 
1883, the metal still bore the stigma of “‘ be-devilled 
copper”, existing uses were small and extraction 
was difficult. ‘Then, world demand for the metal 
was given a tremendous impetus when it was found 
that Nickel could be used for the strengthening of 
steel. Dr. Ludwig Mond’s discovery that Nickel 
would combine with carbon monoxide to form a 
gas led to still further progress through improved 
refining techniques. 

To-day, uses for the metal have grown to such an 
extent that Nickel and Nickel-containing material 
touch Industry at every point from food manufactur- 
ing equipment to electronic tubes, machine tools to 
giant excavators, jet-engined aircraft toocean liners. 


Our technical service is freely 
available to advise on any use of Nickel. 


THE MOND NICKEL COMPANY LIMITED 
Thames House + Millbank - London + S.W.1. 
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return of Stalinism, impossible. A correspondent in the 
Polish Trybuna Ludu asks that debates on all important 
issues should be fully reported, with an indication of the 
views of the overridden minority. While recognising the 
need to implement decisions once they have been reached, 
she actually claims for the party member the right to dissent 
and for the party the duty to discuss openly. Such cries 
for inner party democracy are still much fainter in the 
Soviet Union. 

The ferment now coming to the surface is also much 
more dangerous for the satellite regimes. In Russia only 
tiny vestiges of private property have been left and Com- 
munist leaders had decades to mould their society. But in 
Eastern Europe peasant smallholders still form everywhere 
a substantial part of the population. Many town dwellers, 
too, are deeply hostile to communist rule. Who next will 
ask for more freedom ? Party leaders are already applying 
the brakes and uttering warnings that the “class enemy” 
is waiting for an opportunity. 


Hard Times for Suvorov 


OVIET historians have a busy time ahead. The destruc- 
S tion of Stalinist myths will offer them new scope for 
writing about more than recent history. Glorification of the 
past, the blurring of the line which divides Tsarist Russia 
from the Soviet Republic, had become features of historio- 
graphy in Stalin’s time. The tsars and their servants had to 
be whitewashed so that Stalin could appear as the glorious 
heir not only of Lenin, but also of Ivan the Terrible and 
Peter the Great, Kutuzov and Suvorov. This jingoist 
line was boosted in the nineteen-thirties to prepare Russian 
people for a “ patriotic war.” The shift from revolutionary 
to nationalist traditions was symbolically illustrated by a 
Soviet film which sympathetically represented Marshal 
Suvorov as trampling the flags of the French revolution. 

Now this cult of tradition is to be abandoned again. 
Tsarist generals are to be taken off their pedestals and 
put back in their historical perspective. At a recent con- 
ference of Soviet historians many speakers insisted that while 
Kutuzoy and Suvorov may have been good soldiers, they 
were not fighters in a progressive cause but defenders of 
Tsardom. Soviet historians are already clamouring for a 
new light on the Crimean war and for a partial rehabilita- 
tion of Shamil, the Caucasian national hero who until 
recently was being dismissed as a “ British agent.” 


* 


Another symbolic change took place this week: Mr 
Lysenko resigned from the presidency of the Soviet 
Academy of Agricultural Sciences, For years before Stalin’s 
death this practitioner turned oracle dominated Soviet 
genetics. The trouble was not that he was wrong, or that 
he was right, but that, with the blessing of the party, he 
cowed all opposition, so that the orthodox geneticists were 
branded as heretics ; Michurin was god and Lysenko his 
prophet. With Stalin’s death came also the end of 
Lysenko’s infallibility. Mr Khrushchev attacked him for 
poor practical results. The theoretical discussion was 
reopened ; it goes on still, Mr Lysenko is not disgraced, 
since he was allowed to address the party congress, but his 
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resignation may be taken symbolically as the end, of one 
attempt, at least, to determine scientific truth by party 
ukase. 


Dispersing Offices 


M* SANDYS recently voiced his alarm at the rapid 
growth of office employment in central London. 
In the City alone 6 million square feet of office space is 
under construction and a further 4 million square feet has 
been approved. A similar growth is taking place in and 
around the West End, although the authorities are working 
hard to squeeze the offices out of Mayfair. Already employ- 
ment is growing rapidly in Greater London (it has increased 
by 100,000 over the last two years) at the same time as the 
resident population is steadily declining. This has meant 
a large increase in the number of long-distance commuters 
who come into London daily from places beyond the green 
belt. On present trends, the size of this daily influx will 
go on rising very rapidly, and London’s traffic congestion 
get steadily worse. 

Mr Sandys’s sensible prescription is that all London firms 
should consider locating at least part of their staffs outside 


,the congested central area—and preferably outside London 


altogether. In many cases the top management needs to 
be in central London ; but it is certainly feasible for the 
more routine office operations, which as a rule occupy most 
of the staff, to be performed elsewhere—provided a modern 
system of inter-office communications is set up. But if the 
Government is going to sponsor this prescription, there are 
at least two things it could do to help it along in practice. 
One useful step would be the extension of the London 
dial telephone exchange, to take in if possible the new 
towns which have potential advantages for offices that have 
not yet been realised. The other point is that the Govern- 
ment could afford to set a more direct example. It has 
dispersed 25,000 civil servants from London (partly as a 
result of wartime stimulus) and has plans for moving out 
another 14,000, but there is no reason why these plans 
should not be hastened and extended. The amount of 
routine work done in the civil service is much greater 
than this. 
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Letters to the Editor 





Non-Co-operation 


Str—The Co-operative party is always 
grateful to have the advice of its friends 
and even of those who are not. In 
“Notes of the Week,” you write that 
the Co-operative party “would carry 
more weight if it concentrated on the 
problems of consumers, of which it 
should have special knowledge.” You 
are surely aware that in the last ten 
years the national committee of the 
Co-operative party has produced a series 
of policy statements which deal directly 
with consumer problems. These were 
summarised in an appendix to “ Chal- 


lenge of Our Time,” which was pre- 


sented to and approved by the Easter 
conference of the party this year. This 
recent statement, like most others, is 
open to criticism, but no one who has 
read it will accuse the committee which 
issued it of not being interested in con- 
sumer problems. It is an attempt to 
apply co-operative principles and experi- 
ence to the problems of our time. In 
fact it does precisely what you suggest 
the Co-operative party should do. 

As for your comment that the party 
is “always ready with advice, yet free 


-to opt out of the most disagreeable 


responsibilities of its position,” this is 
inconsistent with the suggestion that the 
Co-operative party should “ concentrate 
on consumer problems” and, presum- 
ably, have nothing to say upon general 
political questions. What you appear to 
be saying is that only those who agree 
with your views on conscription and 
German rearmament are willing to face 
the disagreeable responsibilities of 
modern politics. I envy you your 
cocksureness,—Yours faithfully, 

JACK BAILEY 
Co-operative Party, West- 

minster, S.W.1 


Pruning Nationalised 
Investment 


Sir—Your article in your issue of 
March 17th draws attention to the share 
of gross capital formation claimed by the 
nationalised industries and asks whether 
this share is not excessive. After out- 
lining the administrative process by 
which the investment needs of these 
industries are now determined, you con- 
clude that “ few would pretend that this 
annual exercise compares in efficiency 
with the impersonal criteria of the 
market.” 

Administrative decisions may well go 
awry, but whether “the impersonal 
forces of the market ” offer a more satis- 
factory method of allocating capital to 
these industries seems open to doubt. 
The price mechanism—providing income 
is equitably distributed—is an effective 


way of ascertaining the current prefer- 
ences of consumers and the ability of 
producers to meet them. When it comes, 
however, to estimating consumption 
requirements and cost levels in the more 
distant future—and that is what invest- 
ment decisions ought to be concerned 
with—we are all guessing’; and when 
the Government takes a big hand in 
determining the shape of things to come 
(the level of production and demand) 
and, in addition, has, or should have, 
exceptionally complete information on 
what others are planning to do, then one 
might assume that its guess would be no 
worse than anyone else’s. 

Moreover, the market’s judgment of 
the profitability of an investment project 
is strongly influenced by what it knows, 
and that, in the main, is current price 
relationships. Where major structural 
changes in the economy are in the offing 
current price relationship’-are bound to 
alter and must offer a shaky basis for 
long-term investment decisions. 

Even if the foresight of the market 
were such that it could predict impend- 
ing changes with minute accuracy, the 
case for entrusting to it investment deci- 
sions in the nationalised industries might 
not be very strong ; for the profitability 
of a project from the national point of 
view does not depend solely on the 
financial returns accruing to the invest- 
ing authority. Public utilities may confer 
on other industries benefits for which 
charges cannot conveniently be levied ; 
these benefits do not therefore add to 
their returns and the market thus cannot, 
but the Government ought to, take them 
into account when allocating capital. 
Few would criticise thé Government’s 
recent action in earmarking substantial 
amounts for investment in training facili- 
ties for technicians even though the 
required capital could not have been 
raised by an appeal to the criteria of the 
market. A case for investment in better 
transport facilities will often have to be 
argued along similar lines. 

In industries where capital output 
ratios are high (and your charts demon- 
strate that most nationalised industries 
belong to this group) average costs are 
liable to decline as output rises. It is 
a familiar proposition that in this situ- 
ation public welfare will sometimes be 
best served if prices are set below cost 
and losses recouped by subsidy. Not all 
national industries fall, of course, into 
this category, and it certainly does not 
follow that it is always desirable for 
these industries to run at a loss. Your 
plea for a careful reconsideration of the 
pricing policies of nationalised industries 
should for these and other reasons com- 
mand widespread support.—Yours faith- 
fully, G. O. GUTMAN 
Nuffield College, Oxford 
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Cypriot Deadlock 


Smr—In your report on Cyprus (in your 
issue of March roth) you very rightly 
mention the “question of the elected 
majority ” of the future Cypriot Assem- 
bly as one of the stumbling blocks to an 
agreement between the British Govern- 
ment and Archbishop Makarios. How- 
ever, you seem to condone the vagueness 
in which this most important point was 
left. 


You mention that “ Mr Lennox-Boyd 
felt that a wide measure of self-govern- 
ment having been promised, the details 
must be left to be worked out in con- 
sultation with all the interested parties 
on the island and with the special com- 
missioner, who would draw up a detailed 
constitution.” And you suspect that ihe 
rejection by Archbishop Makarios of this 
British offer may be due to his being 
“an ambitious prelate.” 


I should like to be allowed to point 
out that the refusal of the British clearly 
and unambiguously to guarantee an 
equitable representation of the island’s 
two main national groups (83 per cent 
Greeks—15 per cent Turks) is the main 
reason for the Archbishop’s rejection of 
the offers. Without such a guarantee 
being given in advance, the Greek 
majority would for a long time to come, 
perhaps for ever, be deprived of its right 
to self-determination. 


On the other hand may I congratulate 
you for your humane and fair conclusion 
that it is the duty of HM Government 
to start a new “constructive” effort in 
view of a final settlement of the question. 
—yYours faithfully, PERICLES COLLAS 
Athens 


The Restrictive 
Practices Bill 


Sir—May I add on behalf of the hun- 
dreds of thousands of small traders 
represented by my committee, some 
observations on your recent comments 
on the Restrictive Trade Practices Bill. 


Price maintenance of branded goods 
by collective action is our main interest ; 
we do not operate price rings or indulge 
in private courts, but we are seriously 
affected by the proposal to ban collective 
enforcement of manufacturers’ prices. 
We regard with doubt and scepticism 
the effectiveness of the cumbersome and 
costly machinery which, under the Bill, 
is to be set up for upholding, through 
the courts, the individual manufacturer’s 
prices. If the qualities of personal 
enterprise and continuity of service 
associated with the small shopkeeper 
are to be preserved, the section of the 
Bill relating to collective enforcement 
calls, in our view, for most careful 
scrutiny and just and reasoned amend- 
ment. Our fears are very real indeed ; 
by driving small traders to the wall the 
sweeping prohibition of collective en- 
forcement may in fact lead to the 
diminution of genuine competition. 


It is regrettable that you should adopt 
a consistently hostile attitude to the 
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enforcement of price maintenance by 
collective action. In what I believe was 
his last paper (Resale Price Mainten- 
ance, Journal of Industrial Economics, 
December, 1954) Sir Henry Clay said: 
“Uncontrolled individual bargaining 
among retailers may lead to lower prices 
to the consumer for a time; but if it 
leads also to irregularity of prices and 
sales, which deters manufacturers from 
extending the mechanisation, and other 
methods of rationalisation, of their pro- 
cesses, it will prevent lower prices in 
the long run. As with the settlement of 
rates and conditions of wage-labour, the 
collective procedure is needed for 
stability and long-run economy, and to 
avoid endless alterations to suit the 
transient changes in the bargaining 
position of individuals. It requires the 
only effective sanction, the right to with- 
hold supplies collectively—-the strike ; a 
monopolistic producer can enforce his 
terms by withholding supplies indi- 
vidually ; but most producers could not 
enforce an agreement without the right, 
and it is inconsistent to accord the right 
to protect a producer’s goodwill while 
denying him the only effective means.” 


‘Nor do you show the respect it seems 
to merit to the statement of Sir Thomas 
Barnes and Professor Goodhart, in the 
Monopolies Commission’s Report: 


“We regard the greater effectiveness 
... of collective enforcement, as distinct 
from individual enforcement, as a 
powerful argument in its favour. It 
seems to us illogical that, if it is lawful 
for individual manufacturers to pre- 
scribe the prices at which their goods 
must be resold . . . they should be 
debarred from enforcing the mainten- 
ance of the prescribed prices in the most 
effective manner consistent with the 
general law.”—Yours faithfully, 

H. E. CHAPMAN, 
Chairman 
Fair Prices Defence Committee, 
Gordon Square, W.C.1 


Babel in Singapore 


Sir—I fear that the problems of 
bilingual education in Singapore, indeed 
throughout Malaya, are more formidable 
than your article of March 17th— 
though not its titlk—would appear to 
suggest. As far as Chinese-speaking 
inhabitants are concerned, a dual school 
system has evelved. Pupils, or rather 
their parents, are faced with the choice 
between an English education, which 
will alienate the children from the 
Chinese cultural heritage, but open the 
way for a career under British auspices, 
and Chinese schooling which will not fit 
them for government service but help to 
orientate them towards China—with the 
jungle as a possible intermediate course. 
Surely, the attempt to “marry” both 
systems by providing tuition in Chinese 
for English schools and vice versa is 
basically sound. That, for Chinese 
children, this involves learning an addi- 
tional language is a complicating factor, 
but not more than that.—Yours faith- 
fully, RaLF Bonwit 
Dunsden Green, near Reading 


Books & Publications 


The Man on the Tiger 


YEARS OF TRIAL AND HOPE, 1946- 
1953. 
By Harry S. Truman. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 597 pages. 30s. 
HIS second half of the Truman 
memoirs is more absorbing and 
satisfying than the first. The President 
(who says he soon discovered that being 
President is like riding a tiger ; one must 
go on riding or be swallowed) was more 
in command of the issues and of events 
by 1946. And what events they were, 
as, under Russian pressure, America 
swung inexorably away from isolation 
into its present position of world leader- 
ship. The great story gets under way, 
after several miscellaneous chapters, with 
General Marshall’s mission to China, 
General Marshall did not “ save China,” 
but he displayed the qualities of patience, 
far-sightedness and realism which, with 
courage and imagination, were to charac- 
terise the Truman Administration at its 
best. There is much in these pages to 
reassure the world about the quality of 
American leadership. 


To make up his mind comes easily to 
Mr Truman. Yet even he admits that 
the decision to intervene in Korea—a 
radical departure from American policy 
that provided the turning-point in the 
cold war—was the most difficult he had 
to take. This was not because he had 
doubts of its rightness, but because he 
was aware of the constant risk of pre- 
cipitating a wider war and had to remind 
himself that Korea, for all its symbolic 
importance, was only one of many 
danger points. Compared with this 
harrowing and continuing anxiety, the 
decision to relieve General MacArthur 
caused Mr Truman only a day or two’s 
“worrisome thought.” He had too much 
respect for the constitution not to know 
that the civil power must be made to 
prevail. 

The magnanimity with which he 
treats this troublesome military prima 
donna, who constantly threatened to 
engulf the world in war, contrasts 
strangely with the harsh arraignment of 
President Eisenhower for exploiting the 
Korean war for political advantage 
during the 1952 campaign. The explana- 
tion may be that Mr Truman considers 
military life more likely to lead to a 
narrow mind and swollen head than to 
the humility and responsibility required 
of politicians. General Eisenhower, how- 
ever, was a special case. He had been 
in the Administration’s confidence and 
knew what was at stake: “ No man had 
less right to use this crisis for political 
purposes.” Of course, Mr Truman may 
also have found it hard to forgive 


General Eisenhower for being captured 
by the Republicans and winning their 
battles. 

Mr Truman finds it hard, too, to 
forgive Mr Stevenson. In general, he is 
not much interested in personalities or 
recriminations, and his narrative suffers 
from a certain flatness. But he was 
exasperated by Mr Stevenson’s coyness 
(the Democrats narrowly escaped having 
the amiable Barkley as their candidate) 
and hurt by Mr Stevenson’s clear desire 
to dissociate himself from the “ Truman 
record,” which the Republicans were 
proclaiming to be one of softness to 
communism and _ corruption. Mr 
Truman pays a tribute to Mr Steven- 
son’s eloquence and moral courage, but 
the diagnosis of his political errors—the 
only point at which Truman the poli- 
tician steps completely out of the robes 
of Truman the statesman—is candid. 

Late in the campaign Mr Truman 
was called in to “ give ’em hell” ; he did 
his vigorous best. But it is typical of 
his brisk realism that when the “ dis- 
appointing but not surprising” results 
were in, he at once offered to brief the 
new Administration so that the national 
interest should not suffer during the 
transfer of power. It is probably also 
typical that Mr Truman should have 
been puzzled by the coldness with which 
his offers were accepted. For the student 
of American politics these revealing final 
chapters alone would make the memoirs 
worth while. 


Unpleasant Reflections 


REFLECTIONS ON HANGING. 

By Arthur Koestler. 

Gollancz. 193 pages. 12s. 6d. 

THE CASE OF TIMOTHY EVANS: 
An Appeal to Reason. 

By Lord Altrincham and Ian Gilmour. 
The Spectator. 26 pages. Ils. 6d. 


R KOESTLER’S reflections on 
hanging are not pleasant ones. 
Indeed, many abolitionists will feel that 
now that the tide of opinion is turning 
in their favour (as it undoubtedly is 
turning, whatever the Home Secretary 
may say), this labouring on the horrors 
of hanging is not the right attitude for 
their champions to take. Let them state 
their case calmly and they will find it 
becoming all the more forceful as their 
opponents, now on the defensive, be- 
come the more shrill. 

Mr Koestler’s book is, therefore, 
unlikely to be so effective as that of 
either Sir Ernest Gowers or Mr Gerald 
Gardiner, who between them recently 
covered much the same ground as he, 
but much more quietly and coherently. 
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If the abolitionists’ cause can be helped 
‘by reflection on the technique of execu- 
tions, then they have not been better 


sefved than by the Home Office itself. 
Fer the official account of a hanging, 
given to the Royal Commission and 
expressed in impersonal matter-of-fact 
Whitehall prose, is much more likely to 
convert waverers than Mr Koestler’s 
gloss upon it. Similarly, the Home 
Secretary’s Own recent statement on 
what actually happened at Mrs. Thomp- 
son’s execution in 1923 was much more 
damaging to the official case than the 
horror story presented in Mr Koestler’s 
book. 

Nor does the Home Office come out 
well from the other controversy arising 
from the publication of extracts from 
the book in The Observer two months 
ago. For thitty years it has tacitly 
allowed an incomplete version of the 
official instructions to prison governors 
on what should be said in execution 
bulletins te be accepted as’ complete ; 
even now it has left the history of these 
instructions, and the question of when 
and under what circumstances they may 
have been changed, deplorably vague. 


It presents an even sorrier figure in the 


Evans case. One does not have to be 
so completely. convinced of Evans’s 
innocence as are Lord Altrincham: and 
Mr Gilmour to realise that the Scott 
Henderson report on the case was much 
less convincing in purporting to estab- 
lish his guilt. ~The authors of thé 
pamphlet do not cover much new 
ground, except for showing how unten- 
able is the thesis of ‘Sir Lionel Heald 
(Attorney - General and prosecuting 
counsel in the Christie trial) ; he stated 
in the February debate in the Commons 


that though Evans may have been’ 


hanged on false evidence, he was still 
guilty, for he was concerned with 
Christie in the murder of Mrs Evans 
and their child. So long as the Home 
Secretary refuses to have a fresh inquiry, 
people will continue to believe that he 
is refusing to face the truth. 


A Victorian Anarchist 


THOMAS HODGSKIN. 

By Elie Halévy. Translated by A. J. 
Taylor. 
Benn. 197 pages. 18s. 


_ HODGSKIN (1787-1869) 
is known today as one of the clearest 
thinkers and strongest arguers in that 
diverse body of generous, impetuous, 
warmhearted, and often muddleheaded 
men, the Efglish nineteenth-century 
radicals. Yet Hodgskin himself was so 
modest, and so genuinely doubtful of his 
own powers, that he never pushed him- 
self forward into notice ; when he died, 
no London newspaper noticed his death; 
and he does not figure in the “ Dic- 
tionary of National Biography.” . He 
served for a while as a naval officer in 
the Napoleonic wars; soon after the 
peace, he travelled much, on foot, in 
Central Europe; then he worked for 
forty years as a free-lance journalist and 
reviewer—a list of his contributions to 
The Economist from 1844 to 1857 fills 
five pages in the book under review. 


Above all, Hodgskin was an inquirer, 
with a passionate belief that “ No Holy 
Alliance can put down the quiet insur- 
rection by which knowledge will subvert 
whatever is not founded in justice 
and truth.” He criticised his friends 
the Benthamites, and the economics 
of Ricardo; and wrote two economic 
textbooks of his own. in them 
he anticipated some of the cardinal 
features of Marx’s theories of labour and 
value, and emphasised the importance of 
the economic factor in history ; hence, 
he is often referred to as one of the early 
socialists. But he detested state activity 
in any form; at heart, he was an 
anarchist: he wrote once that “all law- 
making, except gradually and quietly to 
repeal all existing laws, is arrant hum- 
bug.” 

The seminal importance of Hodgskin’s 
work -was first revealed by Elie Halévy, 
one of the greatest historians of nine- 
teenth-century England, who found out 
much about him when preparing his 
“Growth of Philosophic Radicalism,” 
and published this short life of him in 
French in 1903. The book summarises 
his obscure career, and analyses and 
illustrates ‘the development — of _ his 
thought; many of its most. telling 
passages are drawn from Hodgskin’s 
letters to the radical organiser Francis 
Place: The brief concluding chapter 
discusses, with all Halévy’s acumen, the 
relation between Hodgskin’s thought and 
Marx’s and points out that the two men 
may well have met while Marx was 
writing. “Capital.” This important 
study is at last made available in English 
by Mr A. J. Taylor’s apparently effort- 
less translation. The translator has gone 
to much trouble to restore the original 
wording for the large part of it which 
first came from Hodgskin’s own pen. 


Occupation Policies, 


DOCUMENTS ON GERMANY UNDER 
OCCUPATION, 1945-54. 

Selected and edited by Beate Ruhm von 
Oppen. 

Issued under the auspices of the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs. 

Oxford University Press. 687 pages. 63s. 


"Ts collection of documents opens 
with a report of the press conference 
given by President Roosevelt and Mr 
Churchill in January, 1943, at which 
they announced the policy of “ Uncondi- 
tional Surrender,” and closes with the 
protocols on the termination of the 
occupation regime in the Federal 
Republic of Germany which were issued 
by the Conference of Ministers in Paris 
in October, 1954. It is not a comprehen- 
sive survey of the German problem in 
all its aspects in this period. Documents 
dealing with Germany as an inter- 
national political issue, as the centre of 
the chief divergences between East and 
West in the struggle for advantage in the 
new balance of power, are excluded on 
the ground that they are fully covered 
already in other publications, notably 
Chatham MHouse’s “Documents on 
International Affairs.” For the same 
reason, even when these international 
disputes were intimately connected with, 
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or had’ their origin ‘in, differences of 
occupation policy’ between © East: and 


‘West, there has been no attempt to 


cover them. Thus the volumie does not 
deal with the quarrels that culminated 
in the Berlin blockade or with the con- 
tinuing battle of wits between the 
powers on the question of the reunifica- 
tion of Germany. As is made clear in 
the preface to the book, the aim has 
been to document only the administra- 
tive aspects of the problem, to illustrate 
only the implementation of the occupa- 
tion policies of the different powers. 

Despite its restricted field, the volume 
is to be welcomed. Even in its duller 
and more administrative aspects, the 
occupation of~ Germany, -a unique 
episode in international relations, raised 
unusual and important problems. How 
complicated they were, and how the 
received different solutions in the 
zones, is better illustrated in this collec- 
tion of documents than in any other 
publication at present available. In 
particular, the volume represents the 
first attempt in English to deal with all 
four zones, the Russian as well as those 
in the west, as fully as the evidence will 
permit. The type of evidence available 
for the developments that have. taken 
place in the Russian zone is naturally 
different from that which exists in 
Western Germany; ..and, = equally 
naturally, the amount of evidence avail- 
able for that zone is less than in the 
west. The Soviet authorities have not 
only adopted different policies and fol- 
lowed. their own methods of putting 
them into effect; those: methods and 
policies have not always been consistent 
with the full publication of evidence, 
even on administrative questions. But 
as far as the evidence can be collected, 
and in so far as it can be trusted, English 
readers are now enabled to study some 
of the developments during the past ten 
years in the Soviet Zone, of which they 
have so far been ill-informed. 


New Light on Advertising 


THE SELECTION OF ADVERTISING 
MEDIA. 

By J. W. Hobson. 

Published on behalf of the Institute of 
Practitioners in Advertising by Business 
Publications Limited. 201 pages. 15s. 


HE bibliography of advertising in 

this country is not very extensive, 
but this book, written By John Hobson 
and sponsored by the Institute ol 
Practitioners in Advertising, is a notable 
addition. It makes what is perhaps the 
most workmanlike approach ever to be 
published in this country to a difficull 
and controversial subject. 

For a great many people, the whole 
question of media is still almost entirely 
subjective and, therefore, difficult to 
discuss within a scientific study. Mr 
Hobson in no way denies the importance 
of subjective judgment in assessing 
media for advertising, but he does show 
how objective judgment can augment 
the subjective considerations that lead 
to the decision to use this or that 
medium in an advertising campaign. He 
first outlines the principles of media 
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For Speed, Economy and Cleanliness 
on the railways—the answer is 
electrification...! Many of the 
World’s railway authorities have found 
this the best way out of their traffic 
problems. 

The BICC Group are specialists in 
Railway Electrification work —and 
have undertaken schemes of this sort 
in every continent. A recent contract 
in Britain included the electrification 
of the Manchester-Sheffield Line which 
passes through the new Woodhead 
Tunnel—a section of which we 
illustrate above. British Insulated 
Callender’s Cables Limited, 

21 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1 
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** According to THE FINANCIAL TIMES...” 


Managers quote it, engineers quote it, so do 

sales directors, cost accountants and all whose 
business depends on taking the widest possible view 
of the industrial scene. Day by day 

THE FINANCIAL TIMES Carries information and 
comment that vitally affects their decisions. Try 
reading THE FINANCIAL Times for a week. Note 

how many features directly or indirectly affect your 
business, and you'll see why so many men at 

the summit start every day with its assistance. 


*Subject of a report in The Financial Times 
and typical of the many reasons why... 


Men of Industry read 


THE FINANCIAL TIMES 
every day 
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Nothing more accurate 
than Electronics 


If at some stage in your process you require high 
operating speeds in sorting, batching, counting, 
computing, accurate and wide speed control, or 
non-destructive testing and inspection, elec- 
tronic equipment can do it. If the appropriate 
equipment does not already exist it can be de- 
signed and made for your job. 


Once installed it will last as long as your 
machines and need little maintenance or atten- 
tion. It will consistently raise the standard of 
your products. 


Because it does its work so quickly and so well 
you will find production rising while overheads 
are reduced. This is only one of the many ways 
in which electricity is playing a vital part in the 
drive for higher productivity. 


Electricity for Productivity 


Ask your ELECTRICITY BOARD for advice and information, 
or get in touch with E.D.A. They can lend you, without 
charge, films about the uses of electricity in industry. 
E.D.A. are also publishing a series of books on Elec- 
tricity and Productivity. Titles now available are 
Electric Motors and Controls, Higher Production, 
Lighting in Industry, Materials Handling, and Resis- 
tance Heating. Price 8/6, or 9/- post free. 


Issued by the 
British Electrical Development Association 
2 Savoy Hill, London, W.C.2 
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planning, thereby providing a tool with 
which to analyse the various media 
available to advertisers in this country 
today. The last part of the book shows 
how the knowledge thus gained can be 
incorporated into planning an adver- 
tising campaign. 

The basic principles comprise four 
elements: the character of the individual 
medium, its atmosphere, its quantitative 
coverage, and finally its cost. By 
character Hobson means the “broad 
aspects of regional coverage ; class, age, 
and power to reach special groups ; the 
physical characteristics of the medium ; 
its assistance to selling; duration of 
interest, timing, impact or repetition ; 
and finally its indirect effects on 
influential groups—for example, the 
retail trade. 

For the most part, these are objective 
characteristics, measurable by- research. 
It is, however, in discussing “ atmo- 
sphere” that subjective judgment 
emerges as a significant factor. Here 
the metlia man is dealing with the mood 
of the audience and the relationship of 
the advertising message carried to the 
atmosphere of the vehicle carrying it. 
Nevertheless, this element is vital and 
must obviously take the place Mr 
Hobson gives it as one of the basic 
elements of media planning. 

The other two characteristics, quan- 
tity and cost, tend to speak for them- 
selves ; they are increasingly becoming 
measurable, and therefore mainly objec- 
tive, factors. 

Perhaps the outstanding feature of the 
book is Mr Hobson’s practical applica- 
tion of this analytical approach in 
planning a campaign. There are many 
things here that many people have 
known for a long time, but they have not 
before been gathered together in one 
place and presented as the complete 
logical way of handling media in an 
advertising campaign. Indeed, perhaps 
the most notable service to advertising 
comes in the stimulation this book 
affords to the growing awareness that all 
aspects of an advertising campaign must 
be completely integrated, while the old- 
established tendency for creation, 
marketing and media to play completely 
Separate parts is fast disappearing. Mr 
Hobson also realises that the subject 
is still in its infancy, and he is constantly 
looking forward to new ways of gather- 


ing facts and new methods of applying 
those facts. 


Middle Class and 
Bourgeoisie 
STUDIES IN CLASS STRUCTURE. 


By G. D. H. Cole. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul. 202 pages. 21s. 


HESE studies are in Mr Cole’s 

urbane and statistical mood ; they 
are concerned, in large part, with an 
attempt to measure the realities of class 
Structure. Mr Cole is early forced to 
admit that as class frontiers are so ill- 
defined, this is a difficult task ; but his 
analysis of the 1951 census in terms of 
social, and more particularly occupa- 
tonal, class is a useful one, especially 
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when compared with his own rearrange- 
ment of Baxter’s figures for a century 
earlier. Mr Cole, perhaps naturally, 
distrusts the subjective criterion of class, 
that is, the idea that a man belongs to 
the class he feels he belongs to ; but it 
is interesting to note that while in 1948 
47 per cent of a British Institute of 
Public Opinion sample poll assigned 
themselves to the middle class, Mr 
Cole’s own examination of the 1951 
census returns puts between 30 and 40 
per cent in the same category. 


Further, he puts 60 per cent of the 
occupied population in the four grades 
of manual workers from fully skilled to 
unskilled ; but it seems highly possible 
that the middle-working class frontier 
no longer runs along the top of the 
artisan stratum, but, in terms of stan- 
dards of life, and attitudes towards it, 
some way below the top. Indeed, Mr 
Cole implies as much. This, however, 
is once again to enter the field of sub- 
jective valuations ; but in so complex a 


class structure it is difficult to avoid this - 


if contact is to be kept with the familiar 
everyday world of pubs, council housing 
estates and suburban streets. 


Mr Cole’s distinction between a 
middle class and a bourgeoisie is one of 
the best pieces of social and historical 
analysis in the book. He rightly com- 
pares the isolation of the urban trading 
and professional groups on the continent 
with the English middle class, which 
mingles inextricably with every section 
of the population in town and country- 
side, in society and in industry. He 
observes: “that is why ‘liberalism’ 
could never strike real roots in Europe: 
that is why there are no foundations 
today over a large part of Europe for 
political or economic systems which 
comply with the requirements - of 
‘democracy,’ as democracy is under- 
stood in Western countries that have 
experienced capitalist unification.” Mr 
Cole apparently feels that democracy is 
somehow not quite democracy under 
capitalism, after showing in some 
statistical detail that it flourishes best 
where capitalism creates a broad and 
widening band of middle classes in the 
community. But he is in no doubt that 
the facts of middle class expansion under 
capitalism dispose of all Marxist preten- 
sions to a scientific theory of economic 
class (he is just as firm in his rebuttal 
of the theory of the “ managerial 
revolution ”). 


It is evident that Mr Cole dislikes 
social class as an attribute of human 
existence, but his own figures show how 
steady has been the narrowing of 
economic differences between the 
classes, notably the differentials for skill. 
This he considers to be due to levelling 
up, hardly at all to levelling down, not- 
withstanding the virtual disappearance 
of the upper classes. But does this pro- 
cess end in the withering away of class 
distinctions and class consciousness ? 
Has it done so in, for example, Australia, 
where a doctor gets perhaps 20 per cent 
more take-home pay than a piece- 
worker 2 Though Mr Cole does not 
always stick to facts and figures (his 
pages on the light thrown by Victorian 
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novels on class attitudes are highly 
readable) he felt unable to develop the 
implications of his own findings to that 
point. 


Masters and Servants 


INDUSTRIAL LAW. 

By J. L. Gayler. 

The English Universities Press. 388 pages. 
30s. 


HE author who embarks on writing 

a legal textbook designed for a 
particular class of consumers is in diffi- 
culties. He has to deal with almost all 
branches of the law—contract, tort, 
crime and property. Unless his book 
is to be impossibly large he must either 
deal with each subject superficially or 
else assume a large store of existing 
knowledge. Mr Gayler’s book is written 
for works managers, personnel officers, 
trade union officials and students and 
within the limits set by length he is 
reasonably successful. 

The author approaches the relations 
and servant with 
refreshing candour. The orthodox works 
on contract tend to overlook the exist- 
ence of trade union agreements, whereas 
Mr Gayler says withtruth that the vast 
mass of industrial workers today have 
very little direct say in the establish- 
ment of their rate of wages or hours of 
employment. ‘Too little has been 
written about the effect on the individual 
employer or employee of agreements 
entered into on their behalf, or of regu- 
lations laid down for their benefit by 
wages councils or otherwise under the 
authority of statute. For this . reason 
Mr Gayler’s chapters on the legal effect 
of collective agreements and on the 
settlement of disputes are particularly 
helpful, though too short for many 
practical purposes. 

The chapters on the employer’s 
liability both at common law and under 
statute are sound as far as they go. In 
order to give a complete picture Mr 
Gayler has had to resort to catalogues. 
Running down cases and accidents at 
work take up the greater part of the 
time of the judges of the Queen’s Bench 
Division, and the law of employers’ 
liability is becoming complex. For this 
reason Mr Gayler’s observations on this 
subject must be regarded only as an 
introduction. 

Again, the pages at the end on social 
insurance are a useful summary for a 
newcomer, but many of the problems 
which arise in practice lie beyond their 
scope. Provided that those who use it 
do not place upon it a weight which the 
author does not intend it to carry, this 
book should prove useful. 


Red and Other Colours 


POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY AND THE 
WORLD MAP. 

By Y. M. Goblet. 

Philip. 309 pages. 30s. 


Ee is now a commonplace that, in an 
age which is supposedly emancipated 
from illusion, the capacity for © self- 
deception in political matters is as great 
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as ever. This is especially true, as Dr 
Goblet points out, of discussion con- 
cerning the territory of states, their 
boundaries and their dependencies. 
Today, solemn recognition is given to 
States that control no territory, every- 
body politely forbearing to mention that, 
like the emperor’s clothes, there is really 
nothing there at all. Other states are 
said not to exist, although they have 
successfully thrown all invaders from 
their borders. Children are being 
taught every day of empires long 
vanished, and red lines on their school 
maps enclose territories from which 
their fathers have been ruthlessly 
expelled. With so much confusion 
abroad, the value of objective studies in 
political geography, such as this, is 
clear. 

Dr Goblet distinguishes between the 
immediate uses of political geography 
and what he calls its scientific aims, and 
this is surely useful. There can be 
little doubt about the desirability of an 
adequate geographical information ser- 
vice, whether for individuals or for 
Foreign Offices. As for the longer- 
term aims, it is surely legitimate to 
study “the part played by the terri- 
torial element in the development of 
states,” but some will wonder how far it 
is possible to determine “ geographical 
laws relating to their rise and fall.” 

Having made his standpoint clear, Dr 
Goblet devotes most of his book to the 
observation and classification of the 
facts of political geography. As a con- 
temporary observer of the numerous 
frontier changes and of the rise and fall 
of states during the last twenty-five 
years, he has much of the greatest 
interest and importance to contribute. 
The systematic approach, with its 
emphasis on analysis, is also a most 
welcome contrast with the purely de- 
scriptive, regional method of some recent 
works in this field. The book, however, 
has certain idiosyncrasies. These are 
partly a matter of style ; Dr Goblet is 
liable to break his admirable English 
with a phrase or simile which a native 
writer would avoid.as inappropriate to 
the context or outworn. As regards 
content, although one easily forgives 
minor detours, such as an account of the 
allegedly low dietary value of modern 
food, it is slightly alarming to find the 
writer apparently retreating from his 
own high standards of impartiality on 
issues such as the Jewish-Arab conflict 
or the exact status of Algeria. Never- 
theless, this is a stimulating contribu- 
tion to a field of geography which, since 
the dethronement of Geopolitik, has 
been comparatively neglected. 


India’s Chailenge to China 


SPOTLIGHT ON ASIA. 
By Guy Wint. 
Penguin Books. 222 pages. 2s. 6d. 


HE temporary “freezing” of the 

international situation in Europe has 
contributed to making the struggle for 
power seem more fluid in the Middle 
and Far East. The Asian peregrinations 
of Marshal Bulganin and Mr Khrushchev 
have certainly underlined the direction 


of Soviet interests. Specialist studies of 
the area are not lacking, but the ordinary 
newspaper reader, bewildered by’ the 
complexity of a subject that recurs in the 
daily headlines, has a right to expect 
the kind of spoon-feeding Mr Wint has 
now given him. 

To undertake to expose the basic 
problems of Asia, both in their local and 
in their international contexts without 
neglecting the historical background of 
the more important countries, pre- 
supposes a high skill in condensation. 
Mr Wint has that skill. He writes with 
disarming simplicity and clarity, and 
with the authority of a man who has 
spent many years in the two more most 
important countries of Asia—India and 
China. Inevitably, many details are 
blurred—as indeed they should be, if 
the main outline is to remain clear to his 
presumed readership. But this main 
outline is brilliantly clear; the great 
drama of Asia today, which is the 
peaceful competition between India and 
China in the economic field, is presented 
with a telling concentration on essen- 
tials. There is indeed little doubt that 
the degree of India’s success in 
abolishing poverty by the methods of 
“controlled liberalism ” will profoundly 
affect the resistance of other Asian 
nations to the lure of China’s coercive 
path to plenty. 

As the author shrewdly observes, the 
totalitarian victory in China was made 
historically probable both by the absence 
of western influence on its traditional 
administrative cadres, and by the fact 
that the Kuomintang, under the advice 
of Borodin, had organised itself on com- 
munist party lines. It should be added 
that the chapters devoted to the com- 
munist revolution in China constitute 
the best short account now available in 
English. 


Literary Jottings 


THOMAS HARDY’S NOTEBOOKS. 
Edited and with Notes by Evelyn Hardy. 
The Hogarth Press. 135 pages. 10s. 6d. 


HE notebooks of a creative artist 
can be supremely fascinating. The 
sketch-books of Leonardo da Vinci tell 
us more about his genius than his 
finished compositions ; the journals of 
Gerard Manley Hopkins immensely 
enrich our understanding of both man 
and poet. Some notebooks give us the 
privilege of entry into studio or work- 
shop ; others almost convict us of tres- 
passing and eavesdropping, so obviously 
were they intended to be private. 
There is nothing self-revealing in the 
two notebooks of Thomas Hardy now 
made public, and not much that 
illuminates his methods of work; but 
the fragmentary jottings have been 
presented with such appreciative percep- 
tion by the editor that their worth has 
been greatly enhanced. Miss Hardy 
herself admits that at first glance the 
material is disappointing. Some five 
years before his death, Hardy went 
through his old notebooks, destroying 
many of them, but copying into new 
books certain items that he thought 
valuable. One of these revised note- 
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books, compiled probably in 1923, is 
presented in its entirety ; it cdvérs the 
years 1867-1920. The second unpub- 
lished notebook was extensively used by 
Hardy himself when drafting “The 
Later Years,” and the editor has there- 
fore only reprinted such entries as have 
not already been given to the public. 

Miss Hardy, with her intimate know- 
ledge of the writer’s whole life and 
output, is able to bring out the signifi- 
cance of even the dullest item, by 
identifying people and places briefly 
referred to and connecting paragraphs 
in the notebooks with passages in the 
novels and poems. Though a large 
proportion of the entries are the bette: 
for this editorial aid, many are of 
intrinsic interest. There are a number 
of careful and vivid records of rustic 
customs and characters, and several 
real or imagined episodes set down as 
possible material for plots. Descrip- 
tions of scenery, and particularly of the 
effects of the weather, are often striking. 
Now and again Hardy ventures an 
aphorism, but wit was not his strong 
suit; a grim humour is often betrayed 
in his .choice of anecdotes and country 
sayings. 

One cannot derive from these random 
jottings any clear impression of Hardy’s 
personality, but they do indicate the 
kind of things that interested him, and 
to a student of his works they are 
genuinely valuable. So are the hitherto 
unpublished letters from, Mrs Martin, 
the lady of the manor of Kingston 
Maurward, who taught little Thomas 
his alphabet and kept up an affectionate 
interest in his career. 


Books Received 


INCOME AND WEALTH: Series V. 

Edited by Simon Kuznets. Internationa! 
Association for Research in Income and 
Wealth. Bowes and Bowes. 256 pages. 42s. 


Tue British SYSTEM OF TAXATION. 
Her Majesty’s Stationery Office. 45 pages. 
2s. 6d. 


This clear and comprehensive pamphlet is 
issued by the Central Office of Information 
and describes the principles underlying 
British taxes and the history of some of 
them. Direct taxation is distinguished 
from indirect, and for the former illustrative 
tables are given in an appendix. There is 
also a short account of local taxation. 


CaRLYLE: Selected Works, Reminiscences 
and Letters. e 

Edited by Julian Symons. Hart-Davis. 
784 pages. 27s. 6d. 
This is the latest in the publisher’s serics 
called the Reynard Library, in which selec. 
tions from classic writers are reprinted. I 
has a short introduction by the editor and 
chronological table of rlyle’s life and 
works. 


RULES oF GOLF. 

Once again the Royal Insurance Compan: 
have put golfers in their debt with a new 
edition of the rules to include the revision 
that came into force on January Ist. Copic 
are obtainable from the company at 1 Nort 
John Street, Liverpool, 2. 


SouTH AFRICAN MINING AND ENGINEERIN( 
YEAR Boox 1955-56. 

Edited by S. R. Potter. South African 
Mining Journal Syndicate. 676 pages. 63s. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE 
COMMONWEALTH 
ECONOMIC COMMITTEE 


Commodity Series 


Statistical reviews of world production, 
trade, consumption, and prices. The 
following are the most recent additions 
to this annual series. 
MEAT FRUIT 
DAIRY PRODUCE 
Each 5s. (post 44d.) 


Commonwealth Trade 


A memorandum summarising some of 
the more important changes in Com- 
monwealth trade during 1954-55. 

ls. 6d. (post 14d.) 


Annual Report 


For the year ended 31 March 1955 
9d. (post 1}d.) 


Ms 


from the Government bookshops 
or through any bookseller 





WHO’S 
WHO 
1956 


A profitable and revealing 
| i companion in the study of 
public and private affairs, in 
the reading of the daily and 
weekly press, and in all busi- 
ness and social pursuits. 

To rely on an out-of-date 

; j edition is risky. Each entry has 
been subjected to its annual 

revision, and some 1,000 new 


biographies are added. 


Now at all booksellers 
110s. net 


4 A. & C. BLACK 








Foreign Policy and the 
Democratic Process 


BY MAX BELOFF 


. » a most illuminating little book . 

Instead of the turgid Wilsonian morality 
that so often passes for thinking on this 
subject he has made a serious attempt to 
explore the real problems of formulating 
foreign policy which necessitates secrecy, 
speed and flexibility in a democracy which 


‘only too readily withholds funds and 


support from policies to which it has not 
been gradually and publicly brought to 
accept.” The Observer (Johns Hopkins 
Press) 15s. net 


Continuity & Change in 
Russian and Soviet 
Thought 


Edited with an Introduction by 
ERNEST J. SIMMONS 


‘Among the thirty contributors are such 
masters as G. Florovsky and Isaiah Berlin, 
several internationally known authorities, 
and a number of younger students who 
show themselves to be no mean rivals to 
their elders. Most of the papers are based 
on original research, and it is the resulting 
freshness that is the most welcome feature 
of this book.’ Manchester Guardian 
(Harvard University Press) 60s. net 


The Economic Develop- 
ment of Malaya 


This mission of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development spent 
several months in Malaya and Singapore. 
Its recommendations for the Federation put 
emphasis on replanting the rubber areas 
with high-yielding varieti¢s which can 
compete successfully with synthetic rubber. 
For Singapore the greatest part of the 
proposed expenditure is to go towards 
housing, sccial services and public utilities. 
(Johns Hopkins Press) Jilustrated 60s. net 


Survey of 
International Affairs 
1953 


BY PETER CALVOCORESSI, assisted 
by CORAL BELL 485. net 


Documents on 
International Affairs 
1953 


Selected and edited by 


DENISE FOLLIOT 
i 57s. 6d. net 


English Politics in the 
Early Eighteenth 
Century 

BY ROBERT WALCOTT 


This book analyses the structure and 
functioning of political parties—chiefly in 
the House of Commons—at the end of the 
reign of William III and during the first 
part of Anne’s reign. 18s. net 


Country Banking in 
the Industrial 


Revolution 
BY L. S. PRESSNELL 


The financial system which made ———— 
the Industrial Revolution had three main 
components—the Bank of England, the 
London money market, and the country 
banks. The first two of these have each 
had their historians, but there has hitherto 
been no serious study of the last. 

70s. net 


Use and Abuse 
of History 


BY PIETER GEYL 


In this analysis of the philosophy and 
method of history, Professor Geyl examines 
the prevailing concepts of history from St. 
Augustine to the present day. The 
author’s Terry Lectures at Yale provide the 
basis of this important study. (Yale 
University Press) 20s, net 


The Beginnings of 
Nyasaland and North- 
Eastern Rhodesia 
1859-95 


BY A. J. HANNA 
*. . . am excellent short history of an 
extraordinary episode... . Mr Hanna tells 
his tangled tale with admirable clarity and 
point. He has drawn much useful 
material from mission records, Rhodes’s 
papers, and the Foreign Office archives 

. . the characters come vividly to life. . .” 
Manchester Guardian 35s. net 


OXFORD STUDIES IN AFRICAN AFFAIRS 


Trade and Politics in 
the Niger Delta 
1830-1885 


An Introduction to the Economic and 
Political History of Nigeria 


BY K. ONWUKA DIKE 


Dr. Diké describes how the rapid growth 
in trade reacted upon the social and political 
systems of the territories, and how the 
existing native governments were gradually 
supplanted by British consular power. 
Dr. Diké draws on local, as weli as British, 
sources for his material. 30s. net 
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J. P. MORGAN & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK 


Condensed Statement of Condition March 31, 1956 


ASSETS 


Cash on hand and due from banks.... $214,634,381 
United States Government securities.......... 174,244,080 
State and municipal bonds and notes 56,018,264 
Other bonds and securities. ..........00000: ; 14,489,329 
Loans and bills purchased 376,876,486 
Accrued interest, accounts receivable, etc...... 3,664,325 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank........... ‘ 1,800,000 


Investments in Morgan Grenfell & Co. Limited, 
Morgan § Cie. Incorporated, and 16 Broad 
Street Corporation 1,560,001 
Dani ROM 6.3540 hE IFR ee ‘ 3,000,000 
Liability of customers on letters 
of credit and acceptances Te 16,905,014 
$863, 91,880 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits: U. 8. Government £ 61,862,466 

All other 672,156,590 

5,812,023 

$7 39,831,079 

Bills payable 25,000,000 

Accounts payable, reserve for taxes, eto......°.. 6,180,345 
Acceptances outstanding and letters of 

credit issued 16,983,054 

Capital—300,000 shares .., 30,000,000 


DORE Fina sian <s or 30,000,000 
UMGIHEOE PIOKLE. . cciccccctceneseks ‘ 15,197 402 


$863,191,880 


United States Government securities carried et $94,759,274 in 
the above statement are pledged to qualify for fiduciary powers, te 
secure public monies as required by law, and for other purposes. 


Member Federal Reserve System 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
ae 


MORGAN § CIE. INCORPORATED 
1j, Place Vendéme, Paris, France 


London Correspondents: 
MORGAN GRENFELL § CO. LIMITED 
23, Great Winchester Street, London E, C. 2, England 
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American Survey 


AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London. 
Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London. 


President Above Politics 


Washington, D.C. 
HEN President Eisenhower told the American people 
of his willingness to stand for re-election, he said 
that, as “a recovered heart patient,’ he would be leaving 
some of his important duties to his “close associates.” As 
a result of this statement leading Democrats, such as Mr 
Stevenson and Mr Truman, are seriously asserting that, if 
Mr Eisenhower remains in the White House, the institution 
of the Presidency itself will be endangered. The Democrats, 
however, have not yet turned their attention to a closely 
related phenomenon of current American politics which has 
been given more serious implications by Mr Eisenhower’s 
frank intention of abridging still further the active role of 
the President in his Administration. This phenomenon is 
the increasing tendency of the public to absolve the Presi- 
dent from responsibility for the performance of his 
government. 

This development is peculiar to the present Administra- 
tion, although Mr Eisenhower has not consciously sought 
to bring it about. Its chief manifestation is the continued 
popularity of the President while resentment mounts against 
his subordinates and the programmes they manage. In the 
farming areas, serious discontent at the Administration’s 
agricultural policy is found side by side with overwhelming 
approval of Mr Eisenhower. The baffling political situation 
this creates was exemplified in the recent primary elections 
in Minnesota. Many Republicans crossed over to vote in 
the Democratic contest as a protest against falling farm 
prices and lower farm incomes under the Republicans. But 
local analysts who are in touch with rural opinion insist 
that this does not forecast a protest vote against Mr Eisen- 
hower in November. He remains a hero: farm people may 
blame Congress, which enacted a farm programme recom- 
mended by Mr Eisenhower, or they may blame the Re- 
publican party, which he leads, or they may blame the 
Secretary of Agriculture, Mr Benson, whom he appointed, 
but they do not blame Mr Eisenhower. In the northwest, 
the Secretary of the Interior, Mr McKay, is the scapegoat 
for Mr Eisenhower’s decisions on natural resources and 
hydro-electricity. In foreign affairs, the arrows are aimed 
- at Mr Dulles, the Secretary of State. The critics of military 
policy take as their targets the Secretary of Defence or the 
frugal Secretary of the Treasury, but they do not call the 
military professional, General Eisenhower, to account. 

This tendency to regard the President as the censor of 
government actions, rather than as their author, is contrary 
to the native political tradition. . It also seems incompatible 
with the unique American governmental process in which 
the structures of executive, and of political responsibility 





under the party system, are tied to one man, the 
President. While it is easy to identify and describe the 
phenomenon, it is not at all easy to explain it. Some of 
the more thoughtful observers consider that it has at least 
part of its origin in the: way in which mass opinion was 
manipulated on Mr Eisenhower’s behalf from the earliest 
days of his candidacy by the most talented and. advanced 
practitioners of the cynical art of publicity. To begin with, 
Mr Eisenhower admittedly had only a limited acquaintance 
with public affairs and politics, and it was necessary to 
build him up as a personality above and apart from them. 
The voters approved, perhaps because they had just gone 
through six uninterrupted years of a public scolding match 
between Mr Truman and the late Senator Taft ; they may 
well have wanted peace and quiet more than anything else. 


* 


It is possible also that in a world where new problems of 
unprecedented magnitude and complexity are always 
appearing, voters have an inner urge to abdicate some of 
the political responsibility which a democratic system puts 
on them. Perhaps they believe that back in some forgotten 
good old time the Presidency was always above the daily 
argument, and that the Eisenhower concept re-establishes a 
tradition broken in the nineteen-thirties by Franklin Roose- 
velt and Mr Truman. The trouble with this nostalgic 
dream is that, where Presidents having real stature are 
concerned, it is necessary to go back to the sixth, John 
Quincy Adams, to find one who nourished the party spirit 
among the people as little as does Mr Eisenhower ; after 
four years of him, the people chose Andrew Jackson in 1828 
because they preferred political contention. At any rate, a 
conscientious voter could scarcely argue now that what was 
good enough for the nineteenth century and the first quarter 
of the twentieth fits the circumstances of today, when the 
government has its nose inside every economic, social, 
military and international tent. 

The intensity of the modern challenge to the voter could, 
of course, explain his withdrawal, if such it be. It is mach 
easier to take issues one at a time, identifying them with the 
subordinate who is immediately responsible, equating farm 
prices with Mr Benson, hydro-electricity with Mr McKay, 
the Middle East with Mr Dulles, than to draw up a com- 
plete ledger and compute the net worth of the President 
himself, although he is, or should be, the sum of all the 
issues and all the officials. The voter’s obligation to do this 
arithmetic is, however, a distinctive characteristic of the 
American system. 
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Even if President Eisenhower has not knowingly initiated 
this unmistakable change in American political psychology, 
his conduct of the Presidency has fostered it. For what 
seemed to him the best of reasons, to increase efficiency and 
leave himself more time to think, he had already given new 
emphasis and scope to his version of the military staff 
system and to the delegation of responsibility. Now, as a 
result of his heart attack, his. own role is evidently, from 
his own words, to be curtailed still further. The office of 
the Presidency is, indeed, to be altered. This is a new 
political fact. At the same time as Americans are distin- 
guishing, to a degree never reached before, between 
“President” and “government,” the President’s actual 
share in the conduct of his government is becoming even 
harder to define, as he yields some of his duties to others. 

These circumstances have a special relevance for the 1956 
election campaign, for their effect is to base the presidential 
contest, the mainspring of the political system, on person- 
alities rather than on questions of public policy. It follows 
that, as the gap between “ President ” and “ government ” 
widens in public thought, the ability of the voters to 
influence the direction of their government by their most 
effective instrument, their vote in presidential elections, is 
correspondingly impaired. The obvious corollary is that a 
candidate who is actually better qualified might well be 
denied the office solely for having a less glamorous person- 
ality, and this risk is increased now that the era of cam- 
paigning by television has arrived: When and if the historic 
identification of the President and the government does 
break down, then the polarising function of the Presidency 
in politics will be lost. There will then have occurred 
a fundamental change in the office of the Presidency and in 
American political tradition and custom, even though all 
are rooted in the Constitution. 


Do-Nothing Congress ? 


ONGRESS’S Easter holiday was spoiled by complaints 
from both party organisations about the almost com- 


plete absence of constructive legislation during the present — 


session. Republican officials want to repeat Mr Truman’s 
1948 strategy in reverse: he owed his unexpected victory 
in that year largely to his attacks on the poor record of the 
preceding “ do-nothing ” Congress, which had been in the 
charge of his Republican opponents. The Democratic 
National Committee wants the Congress which is today 
controlled by its own party to make a good record for 
Democratic candidates to run on next autumn. It is too 
early to judge whether or not this criticism is justified, for 
even without it the second-half of the session would have 
produced a rush of legislation. During the next three 
months the hard work done in committee rooms is due to 
appear on the floors of Congress for its final tests. 
Nevertheless, it is a little surprising that more has not 
been accomplished when the leaders of both parties are in 
general agreement about what needs to be done. Democrats 
try to put the blame on lack of guidance from the White 
House and delaying tactics by Republicans, but the primary 
responsibility lies with the party which has the majority. 
However, the suggestion that this is a do-nothing Congress 
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was spurned almost as indignantly by Republican members 
as by Democratic: such charges are likely to react on 
sitting members, whatever their party, and both parties 
know that, once Congress begins to do something, the bitter 
divisions of opinion within their ranks will become obvious. 
The deepest split among the Democrats is over civil rights 
for Negroes, and the Administration has managed to widen 
this by its demand for legislation on the question. 

The President has also embarrassed the Democrats this 
week with his unusual request for an additional $550 million 
in funds for defence, mainly for jet bombers ; the request 
was sent to Congress just as an inquiry was beginning into 
Democratic allegations that the safety of the United States 
was being endangered by the Administration’s parsimony. 
Except when it comes to foreign aid, little argument is now 
expected over appropriations. With a balanced Budget the 
case for economy has lost much of its attraction, and with 
contentment general there is little call for extravagant 
appeals to poverty-stricken areas or underprivileged groups. 
The farmer is, of course, the exception which proves the 
present prosperity. From recent elections it appears that 
he is in open revolt and this explains the speed with which 
both houses finally approved the unfortunate farm bill this 
week. It may be unsatisfactory to the President, but it 
should provide quick relief for the farmer ; for this reason 
it is no longer as certain as it was that Mr Eisenhower will 
veto it. “ 


Teamsters in Trouble 


HE foul acid-throwing attack on Mr Victor Riesel, 

a newspaperman who has been courageously exposing 
the criminal connections of certain New York trade unions, 
has given added urgency to the current investigation of 
labour racketeering in that city. This for the moment 
is centring on local branches of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, America’s largest trade union which 
dominates the road transport and allied industries. The 
leadership of the union in the New York district is now the 
subject of a dispute: the recently-ousted president contends 
that his successor, Mr John O’Rourke, was elected by a 
rigged vote with the help of gangsters in the union. Mr 
O’Rourke, however, is backed by Mr James Hoffa, a dynamic 
young vice-president of the IBT. During the last few 
years Mr Hoffa has been extending his influence over 
the southern and eastern branches of the union from his 
original base in Detroit—not always, it is alleged, by strictly 
orthodox means. 

Mr Hoffa’s attempt to increase his power in New York 
City has not been confined to supporting Mr O’Rourke. He 
has also entered, on behalf of his union, into a working 
agreement with the International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, which was turned out of the American Federation of . 
Labour some time ago on the grounds that it was corrupt 
and dominated by criminals. The community of interest 
between workers on the docks and in road transport is 
obvious, and the pact applies to other ports besides New 
York. But the heart of the agreement was a loan of 
$400,000 from the teamsters to pay off the debts incurred 
by the longshoremen during their militant defiance of the 
AFL. 
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ma rein We do not believe in short cuts. There is no magic in our method, 


no mystery in our formula for progress in the air. To meet 


for a set of known requirements we design an aircraft 


engine. Then, meticulously and with constant re-examination of 


° 
our thinking and its results, we test it. When, and only when, its 
magic... 


practicability is proven beyond doubt, we extend its 
performance and scope by continuous, painstaking development. 
Simple as it is, this attitude of mind has yielded such 

engines as the Sapphire series, now powering thirteen of the 
world’s most formidable front-line aircraft. 
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Over 5,000 Sapphire engines have been 
made i the United States by the 
Curtiss-Wright Corporation. The 
American version ts known as the 
Wright 3.65 Sapphire. 
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ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY AERO ENGINES 


ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY, COVENTRY & BROCKWORTH 
Members of the Hawker Siddeley Group 
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THE NEW MARCHON SULPHURIC ACID AND CEMENT PLANT 
IS BUILT ON ITS OWN RAW MATERIALS 


Marchon Products Ltd. are now producing 
100,000 tons of sulphuric acid a year by the 
anhydrite process, at a cost which compares 

favourably with that of any other method. 

This major contribution to the nation’s supply 
of a vital industrial chemical is 

produced independently of imported raw 
materials, and the process yields a 


valuable co-product in the form of one 

ton of Portland cement for every ton 

of acid. 

Anhydrite is freely available in Britain. 

The Marchon plant at Whitehaven is literally 
built on an enormous deposit and the picture 
shows the underground handling of anhydrite in 
the Company’s mine. 


WHITEHAVEN are O CUMBERLAND 


Head Office: Whitehaven. 
Telephone: Whitehaven 650 (11 lines). 












London Office: 140 Park Lane, W.1. 
Telephone: Mayfair 7385 (3 lines). 


Telegrams: Marchonpro, Whitehaven. Products Limited Telegrams: Marchonpro, Audiey, London. 
ae AGENTS AND OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD. 
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This loan, however, was too much for Mr George Meany, 
the head of the new national labour organisation which was 
formed at the beginning of this year by the amalgamation 
of the AFL with the Congress of Industrial Organisations. 
He was already incensed at the teamsters’ reluctance to 
submit to the restrictions on union activity which made the 
merger possible, and he now took an unprecedentedly strong 
line, announcing that, if the loan to the ILA went through, 
the teamsters would be suspended from the national organ- 
isation. As a result, the teamsters’ president, the notorious 
Mr Dave Beck, stepped in, perhaps welcoming a chance of 
checking Mr Hoffa, who is rapidly becoming a serious rival. 
The offer of the loan has been withdrawn, probably for ever, 
and Mr Beck has been given authority to clean up any 
branches of the union which need it. But the working 
agreement with the ILA remains, although the dockers may 
not think it worth having without the money, and it has 
yet to be seen what Mr Meany’s attitude now is. Should he 
still threaten suspension, there is a strong group within 
the IBT, long critical of Mr Hoffa’s activities, which would 
probably desert the teamsters’ union if it insists on main- 
taining its alliance with the longshoremen, even at the 


expense of its membership in the national labour 
organisation, 


Trade With Reservations 


fe chances of Congress approving the Organisation 
for Trade Co-operation have brightened and, if opposi- 
tion in the Senate Finance Committee can be overcome, the 
Administration’s foreign trade programme should take an 
important step forward. At the same time, however, scores 
of business organisations are clamouring for protection 
against rising imports and some are trying to fight the 
federal government’s trade policies with the aid of individual 
state legislatures. For while the export of American goods 
and services continués at an extremely high level, imports 
have also risen considerably. They reached a value of 
$11.4 billion last year, an increase of $1.2 billion over 1954 
and of $400 million over the previous record year, 1951. 
Many Americans are arguing that present tariff regulations 
de not suit a period in which foreign competitors— 
particularly in western Europe and Japan—are becoming 
ever stronger while the American boom may be levelling 
out. 

At the moment the loudest clamour comes from the textile 
industry, in which there are numerous small manufacturers, 
many of them hard hit by wage increases and technological 
changes. The National Association of Wool Manufacturers 
is asking the government to increase the duty on imported 
fabrics from 25 to 45 per cent of their value. Imports of 
cotton textiles from Japan are equal to only some two per 
cent of total American production, but domestic manufac- 
turers are uttering vociferous protests. Consequently, 
State Legislatures in South Carolina and Alabama, places 
which have become textile centres comparatively recently, 
have passed laws requiring shops which sell Japanese textiles 
to display signs clearly indicating this sinister fact. These 
laws probably violate treaty agreements between the United 
States and Japan and the State Department seems fairly 
confident that they will be ruled invalid by the courts. 
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Nevertheless, they display a disturbing trend and the use of 
a new technique by protectionist interests. 

Other industries asking for added tariffs include such 
perennial plaintiffs as the watch makers, the manufacturers 
of kitchen ware and fishermen worried by imports of 
Canadian fish fillets and Japanese tuna. Some businesses 
are resorting to subtler weapons, such as suits charging that 
foreign producers are infringing patents or are conspiring 
to monopolise the American market ; an example is the 
anti-trust suit just brought by the Park and Tilford Corpora- 
tion against the British Distillers Company and several other 
whisky firms. But the main argument behind all this outcry 
—the fear of a recession—is double-edged. For as the 
automobile industry is continually pointing out, in the case 
of a slump America must sell even more abroad and there 
is no more efficient way of shutting off potential markets 
than to start a new round of tariff increases. 


Two-Party Government 


HE people of New York have benefited from the facts 
that members of the State Legislature have to face 
the voters in November and that Governor Harriman is 
an increasingly prominent contender for the Democratic 
presidential nomination. For the Governor and_his 
Republican opponents, who control both houses of the Legis- 


‘ lature, have vied with one another in putting forward con- 


structive and popular proposals. At the end of the session, 
both parties congratulated themselves on their good work 
and each sought to persuade the voters that it had been 
accomplished unaided against malevolent opposition from 
the other party. The foremost result of the session was a 
reduction of some $40 million in the state’s personal income 
tax for 1955, allowing individual taxpayers to deduct up to 
$35 from their bills. Measures to reduce taxes were put 
forward by both Democrats and Republicans ; but, when 
the latter pushed their Bill through both houses, Governor 
Harriman threatened to veto it. He argued that it favoured 
higher income groups unfairly. At the last moment, how- 
ever, political shrewdness overcame his equalitarian scruples 
and he signed the Bill, adding that a surplus of $54 million 
during the fiscal year just ended justified some tax relief. 

Other projects approved by the Legislature will, however, 
impose a severe strain on New York’s finances. They 
include $100 million to finance loans to private builders of 
houses for middle income groups and $500 million for high- 
way construction—both in the form of bond issues which 
must still be submitted to the voters. Mr Harriman dis- 
approves of the highway issue because it does not provide 
for an extra tax on motor fuels to pay the interest on the 
bonds. Another conspicuous achievement of the state’s 
divided government was an increase of some $150 million, 
over two years, in funds for publicly-supported education. 
New York City’s hard-pressed schools will receive about a 
third. Finally, after twenty years in the political mill, a 
measure was approved making third party insurance com- 
pulsory for anyone owning an automobile registered in the 
state. On the whole, the record of the 179th regular session 
of the State Legislature illustrates one of the paradoxes of 
American politics: both locally and nationally, the voter 
is often best served when executive and legislative powers 
are split between the two parties. 
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Battle for Power 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN OREGON 


REGON’S primary elections on May 18th will attract 
wide attention. Both the strength of President 
Eisenhower and the rival claims of Mr Stevenson and 
Senator Kefauver will be tested. Originally the two Demo- 
cratic contenders for the presidential nomination had both 
intended to keep out of Oregon, but now they are asking 
their supporters to write in their names on the ballot paper ; 
the man who wins will have won sixteen votes at the 
Democratic national convention. In itself, this may not be 
a major gain, but in the present, hard-fought rivalry even a 
small victory can be important. On the Republican ballot, 
Mr Eisenhower’s name will stand alone, but the 
President has become directly involved in the contest for 
the Republican nomination for the Senate. 

With Mr Eisenhower’s specific encouragement, and pos- 
sibly at his request, Mr Douglas McKay, the Secretary of 
the Interior, flew to Oregon on March gth and announced 
that he was giving up his post in the Cabinet in order to 
run for the Republican nomination for Senator from 
Oregon. The Administration hopes that Mr McKay will 
obtain this and will then defeat his Democratic opponent, 
Senator Wayne Morse, in the November elections. Mr 
McKay was Governor of Oregon when the President chose 
him to head the Department of the Interior which deals, 
among other things, with the management and conservation 
of the natural resources which are so important in the 
western United States. Mr Morse is the Oregonian who 
was twice elected as a Republican, but switched to the 
Democrats in*19§4 and thus gave them a majority in the 
upper house. 

Mr McKay’s candidacy shows.the gravity with which the 
Republicans regard the possibility of Senator Morse’s re- 
election. Until two months ago, Republican leaders were 
confident that they had a strong opponent against Mr Morse 
in Governor Patterson, a popular and progressive Republican 
who had been elected to office by an overwhelming majority 
in spite of the Democratic trend in 1954, which was apparent 
even in normally Republican Oregon. But Mr Patterson 
died suddenly of a heart attack on the night of January 31st, 
only three days after he had announced his intention of 
standing against Mr Morse. This opened the Republican 
lists to a number of volunteers. They included Major 
General Lamar Tooze, a lawyer from Portland, and Mr 
Philip Hitchcock, an educator and church leader. Both had 
already been campaigning for the nomination for several 
weeks when Mr McKay literally dropped out of the sky. 

They were understandably astonished. In the immedi- 
ately preceding months, Mr McKay had emphatically 
rejected suggestions that he might be a candidate against 
Senator Morse, declaring that he would retire from politics 
when he had completed his work as Secretary of the 
Interior. But on March 5th he had a personal conference 
with President Eisenhower. Three days later he landed in 
Oregon, without warning, armed with a “Dear Doug” 
letter from the President saying: “ Your decision to cam- 
paign for election to the US Senate from your beloved 
State of Oregon is worthy of the highest commendation.” 

Mr McKay arrived in Oregon obviously*assuming that 
other Republican candidates for the Senate would bow 
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out. General Tooze readily obliged. But Mr Hitchcock, 
after three days of deliberation, stood his ground and wil! 
oppose Mr McKay for the nomination on May 18th. Mr 
McKay’s victory is by no means assured and, if he is 
defeated, President Eisenhower’s prestige will have been 
dealt a heavy blow. Mr Hitchcock used to be a State 
Senator and is well known and liked throughout the 96,000 
square miles of Oregon. He is a former Moderator of the 
Oregon Synod of the Presbyterian Church and has been 
active in various fraternal organisations. Furthermore, he 
is considered to be more “ liberal” than Mr McKay and 
has been a prominent leader of the civil rights movement 
in the state. 

There is not much difference, however, to be discerned 
in the economic philosophies of the two Republicans. It 
is here that the winner of the nomination will clash directly 
with Senator Morse, who is one of the Senate’s most articu- 
late exponents of the view that the development and 
management of America’s natural resources should be 
publicly financed. Mr McKay is the very symbol of the 
Administration’s alternative “ partnership” policy under 
which an important share in this field would be reserved 
for private interests ; this policy is strongly supported by 
the privately owned electricity companies and the great 
lumber concerns. The issue is especially important in 
Oregon which lies in the heart of the Columbia River Basin, 
the greatest source of hydro-electric power in the United 
States. Mr McKay, who has been accused of “ giving 
away” public lands and wealth to private companies, 
recently stated: 

The power policies are not McKay policies. They are 
the policies the President enunciated in the campaign in 
1952. He was elected by an overwhelming majority. ‘The 
people must believe in them, too. 

It is true that in 1952 Oregon voters overwhelmingly 
endorsed Mr | Eisenhower, knowing his stand on hydro- 
electric development. But it is also true that, in 1954, 
these same voters elected Senator Neuberger, a Democrat 
whose views on natural resources parallel those of Senator 
Morse, over Mr Cordon, a Republican who advocated the 
“ partnership ” policy. 

Before Governor Patterson’s death, Oregon Republicans 
felt confident that they could defeat Senator Morse and 
give their party one of the victories it needs so badly if 
it is to have a majority in the next Senate. There is no 
such confidence about either Mr McKay or Mr Hitchcock. 
All three men, however, are vigorous campaigners and 
Oregon can be certain of lively times both in May and in 
November. 


New Style Credit 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HE great rise in instalment buying during 1955 took 
place without much help from the department stores. 
Always anxious to maintain their traditions of being quality 
shopping places, these stores have been reluctant to tempt 
the customers with easy credit terms and advertisements 
of “ no down payments.” Consequently, an increasing share 
of the consumer’s dollar has been captured by the more 
energetic sellers on credit, the automobile dealers and the 
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sign of effective banking services in London, 


New York—and throughout the world. 


THE HANOVER BANK 


(Incorporated with Limited Liability in U.S. A.) 


7 Princes Street, E.C.2 
LONDON .. .< 15 Carlos Place, W. 1 


Grosvenor Square 
NEW YORK... 70 Broadway 























New branch 
opened in Cairo 


One of the newest overseas branches of the First National 


City Bank has recently been opened in Cairo. io0O shocks a day for 5O years 
Lying at the political and economic heart of the Near aie . 

and Middle East, it will extend still further the world-wide | # \e— 2 A Se Wi a CA 

service of the First National City Bank. Wt NN a | > 
The organization is based on a network of 66 branches, 

offices and affiliates in 24 countries all over the globe. In 








addition, the world’s markets are covered by over three 


thousand five hundred banking correspondents posted in 
every important centre of commerce. 

This important service is at your disposal here in 
London. The staffs of the two branches, in the City and ; 

z : 2 ; in one ot CYMA’S factories a eweller for the 
West End, are well experienced in the conduct of inter- CY MA watch has been tested with as many as Ml 6 Cyma Catalogu 


national business. Take your problem to them—they are two million blows—equal to 100 falls daily 
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Everywhere 


Incorporated with limited liability under the National Bank Act 
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¢ | Simultaneously from Olympia, London and Castle Bromwich, Birmingham, | 
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comes the call of this year’s great British Industries Fair. Which must you visit? Both! 
Both. Don’t make the mistake of limiting your looking 

to your own particular line of business—though that, of course, is important. This is 
an exciting BIF, a science-and-technics BIF, an office-and-factory BIF, 

a today-and-tomorrow BIF ... and you can’t cross your heart and say you've done 
your duty by it if you haven’t seen it all. 

There are no dividing lines today between one industry and another. 

There is no saying who may turn a new development to advantage. Let Olympia 

and Castle Bromwich bring you up-to-date on Britain’s industrial leadership. 


Comte 0 the Far! 
APRIL 23 - MAY 4 


Olympia, London 

Chemicals 

Electrical and electronic plant and equipment 
Office machinery and equipment 

Packaging machinery 

Scientific, optical and medical instruments 


Castle Bromwich, Birmingham 
Hardware, art metalware, holloware 
Building and heating plant and fittings 
Electrical plant and equipment 

Gas, engineering, factory equipment 
Mechanical handling 

Public works, Contractor’s plant, machinery 





Trade buyers only 9.30 a.m. to 6.0 p.m. Public admitted daily after 2 p.m., 
and all day Saturday, 28th April. No public admission Friday, 4th May. 


British Industries Fair, Ltd., Ingersoll House, 9 Kingsway, London, W.C.2. \ 
British Industries Fair, Birmingham Chamber of Commerce, 95 New Street, Birmingham 2. 
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shops which specialise in electrical appliances. Hire pur- 
chase sales of cars and appliances have been booming, while 
only modest gains have been shown by department store 
business, which is mostly for cash or on an account which in 
America must usually be paid at the end of the month. But 
now, as the solution to easy credit without uneasy dignity, 
more and more shops are taking up the idea of “ revolving 
credits,” which may eventually prove to be the most success- 
ful of all plans for paying over a period of time. 

Under the new scheme the customer is assigned a credit 
limit and may be continually in debt to the shop up to this 
amount ; interest of I per cent is charged on the unpaid 
balance. Thus, a customer with a $400 limit may buy $300 
worth of spring finery, pay $50 for each of the next three 
months, and still be able to spend another $150 for new 
garden furniture this summer—all without paying more than 
$50 at the end of any one month. The department stores 
have always made some long-term credit facilities available 
to their customers, for limited categories of merchandise 
such as furniture and substantial orders for clothing. But 
the staple elements in department store trade are the myriads 
of small items which are available under one roof. Under 
the new revolving credit plans, many purchases of this type 
can be covered by the one credit, and the temptation is to 
add a big purchase as well — a fur coat or refrigerator. 
American women shoppers have a habit of buying each item 
of a new wardrobe in a different place, partly because it 
pays to purchase small items in the cut-rate shops. The 
department stores hope that this habit may be overcome 
when the new system, with its higher credit limit, reinforces 
the greater convenience of shopping in one place. 

Revolving credit has not yet replaced regular charge 
accounts at the large city shops, where many well-to-do 
customers prefer to continue their present arrangements, 
but it has been introduced at many of these shops side-by- 
side with the old system. About two-thirds of all American 
department stores now offer revolving credit ; Federated 
Department Stores, the country’s largest chain, does 60 per 
cent of its total business on some sort of credit, with most 
of the recent increase resulting from the new plan. The 
growth has been even more rapid among smaller shops, 
where the number offering revolving credit plans has more 
than doubled since 1952. Many of these stores are outside 
the large cities, since the convenience of being able to 
charge many items against one credit is very great for 
suburban and rural shoppers who cannot reach the store 
often. The new development has put department stores 
once again in the forefront of the merchandising battle. 


More Trust For Brains 


HE rarest form of animal life in the United States today 

is an unemployed scientist or engineer. Even before 

they graduate from colleges and universities, students in 
any field of technology or science are wooed with offers 
of large salaries, free homes and fabulous careers by private 
industry. Experts estimate that American industry desper- 
ately needs 40,000 fully trained new engineers each year 
instead of the 27,000 being graduated at present. And 
what is an acute handicap in the development of private 
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industry has become a matter of survival in terms of military 
research. A congressional committee recently reported that 
the Soviet Union, which produced 682,000 specialists and 
technicians in the period from 1928 to 1954 compared with 
480,000 in the United States, was now training more than 
twice as many as America each year. Shocked by these 
findings, the President last week established a National 
Committee for the Development of Scientists and Engineers 
instructing it to “foster the development of more highly 
qualified technological manpower.” 

The material reasons for the present shortage are tidy 
obvious. Some 60 per cent of the best qualified students 
in secondary schools do not go on to advanced institutions ; 
50 per cent of those who do go on do not get a degree ; 
and only a very small percentage obtains a doctorate. 
Moreover, while 12 per cent of all college students received 
engineering degrees in 1950, only 8.6 per cent did so last 
year. But the more fundamental reasons are complex and, 
in part, unknown. Some observers point out that many 
secondary schools do not have well-equipped laboratories 
and that there is a truly desperate shortage of good teachers 
of mathematics and science at the secondary level, where 
salaries are utterly inadequate. Others say that the reputa- 
tion for extreme difficulty enjoyed by contemporary science 
and technology frightens away all but the most devoted 
students. 

There may, however, be a deeper reason. During the 
“witch-hunting ” period that followed the Korean war, 
many Americans came to look on scientists as either faintly 
comical and ineffectual egg heads addled in ivory towers 
or as definitely sinister personages tainted with subversion 
and disloyalty. At the request of the Administration, a 
special committee of distinguished scientists and educators 
has presented a report which may do much to repair the 
damage. It recommends above all that political loyalty 
should not be a primary factor in the granting of govern- 
ment money and support to scientists engaged on non- 
secret work. The committee pointed out that a cure for 
cancer coming from a Communist would be as valuable 
as if it came from anyone else. In short, more trust will 
attract more brains and the government now seems to 
realise that brains are the most strategic material of all. 


CONSUMER CREDIT OUTSTANDING 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


MILLION DOLLARS ; [END OF PERIOD FIGURES] 
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Birth of a Salesman 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


N Latin countries, or the new nations of the Far and 
Middle East, adolescent students can usually be found 
in the van of revolutionary movements ; in America, things 
are very different. A spectacular example is a burgeoning 
Organisation, Junior Achievement, Incorporated. The 
purpose of JA is simple: it gives young people, between 
fifteen and twenty-one, an opportunity of gaining practical 
knowledge of how American free enterprise works, by 
enabling them to set up and operate their own miniature 
business corporations. 

Each autumn brings forth a fresh crop of these companies. 
Generally secondary school students provide all personnel, 
from executive officers to manual workers ; they decide on 
a product to manufacture or a service to perform ; they do 
the planning, budgeting, and book-keeping ; they sell stock 
in their enterprise, at 50 cents a share. In the spring, before 
they are scattered by the long summer holiday, they liqui- 
date their company. The winner of last year’s Junior 
Achievement awards, the Metal Engineering Company of 
Houston, Texas, manufactured and sold 300 outdoor char- 
coal grills, which they called “ Port-a-Pits,” at a price of 
$9.95 each ; at the year’s end, they paid a 20 per cent divi- 
dend and distributed almost $600 more among themselves 
in bonuses. In recognition of this, the company’s officers 
were brought to New York City by the national organisa- 
tion. There they received their award from the hands of 
Mr Keith Funston, President of the New York Stock 
Exchange, heard a speech by Mr M. J. Rathbone, President 
of the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, and got their 
pictures in the New York Times. 


* 


After a period of slow growth—the scheme began on a 
small scale in Massachusetts over thirty-five years ago, but 
has grown from 108 companies in 1942 to over 2,000 now 
—there are signs that JA has reached a point where it will 
be able to mobilise truly impressive resources in its com- 
paign to organise young America in a Lilliput of capitalist 
enterprise and to convince the public that not all adolescents 
are halfway to delinquency. In December, it was 
announced that 20 major corporations had agreed to back a 
national publicity campaign for JA and contributions from 


_ business and industry pay the rent of local centres and 


salaries for full-time staff at national headquarters. There 
is an annual convention (NAJAC) which does everything 
an American convention should do, including the election 
of a “ Miss NAJAC” to reign over the President’s Ball. 
As incentives to all this activity there are numerous awards, 
badges, titles and such solid lures as scholarships to colleges 
and universities, applicants for which “ are judged first on 
their excellence in JA activities. After that, scholastic rating 
is considered.” : 

Each JA company is sponsored by an adult firm, which 
provides advisers to help with the intricacies of book- 
keeping, watch over the safety and practicality of production 
techniques, and try to fill “ achievers ” with enthusiasm for 
salesmanship. At the end of the year each geographical 
area holds a “ Future Unlimited Banquet,” at which the 
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“ achievers ” with the best records eat a sumptuous meal. 
and are encouraged by distinguished speakers to look back 
with satisfaction, forward with anticipation. The spirit «/ 
JA gatherings may be inferred from a sentence concerning 
this year’s Midwest Conference: 


From the kick-off breakfast, where Bud Schwenk 
(Executive Director of JA of the Mississippi Valley) gave 
the Midwest achievers the saying, “Enthusiasm! Go! 
Go! Go!” to the final luncheon, everybody was on the 
ball. 


The organisation has its problems. There is always some 
fall in membership, as the initial “ enthusiasm and go ” of 
September fade into the routine of output, one night a 
week, throughout the school year. Sometimes the product: 
are not wisely chosen, and so do not sell or cost more 
to make than was expected. Some members enter under 
the mistaken impression that JA is a lucrative part-time 
job ; actually the emphasis is on gaining experience and 
acquiring the spirit of enterprise ; earnings are usually 
modest. There is some danger, moreover, that the young 
boys and girls may be misled into thinking that life in 
the real world of business will be as pleasantly protected 
from risks as is life in the JA, where parents and friends 
can be counted on to buy the product, and where share- 
holders are not seriously disturbed if their 50 cents turns 
out to have been an unsound investment. 

But there are few organisations in the United States for 
which it would be safer to predict future success. Junior 
Achievement has avoided drawing down upon it any large- 
scale criticism, and even trade union papers have approved 
it. After all, Junior Achievers are living the great American 
dream: each one is both a wage labourer and a director of 
his company. And if the atmosphere of a JA conference. 
or the tone of its periodicals, leave something to be desired 
in intellectual content or stylistic elegance, could not the 
same be said of the “ Senior Achievement ” that has given 
the United States a gross national product of $400 billion 
annually ? 


SHORTER NOTES 


The special Senate committee which has been investi- 
gating the offer of $2,500 made to Senator Francis Case 
for his campaign fund early this year has reported that this 
was an improper, although not necessarily illegal, attempt to 
influence his vote on the natural gas Bill, The money 
came indirectly from the head of a big oil and natural gas 
company. As a result of this incident, which led the Pres:- 
dent to veto the Bill, another special Senate committee 
is unenthusiastically undertaking a broader investigation 0! 
lobbying activities and contributions to campaign funds. 


* 


This year’s attempt to reform the electoral college 
system, under which the President and Vice President ar 
elected indirectly, failed to obtain the necessary two-third 
majority in the Senate and is unlikely to have another 
chance in the present Congress. There is general agree- 
ment that the Constitution should be changed, since unde: 
it a President who had not obtained a majority of popul: 
votes can be elected, but the Senate was unable ‘| 
agree on any one of the numerous plans put before it. 
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War Drums on the Gold Coast 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


HE crisis in the Gold Coast has not yet attracted the 
attention it deserves ; but that it is a crisis nobody 
need doubt. Certainly the British MPs who recently 
visited the country were left in no doubt of it. For it is 
clear that if civil war in the Gold Coast were to follow the 
granting of independence the repercussions would be far- 
reaching. This is becoming a grim possibility as the breach 
widens between the government party (the Convention 
People’s Party of Dr Nkrumah) and the National Liberation 
Movement. The NLM continues to insist on a constituent 
assembly and a federal form of government before inde- 
pendence ; and—though Dr Nkrumah 
has repudiated it—a statement has been 
made by Mr Gbedemah, the able and 
formidable Minister of Finance, that if 
the British Government shows reluctance 
to grant self-government at the proper 
time, the Gold Coast government will 
follow the example of the Sudan and 
simply declare the country independent. 
This statement drew the retort from 
the NLM that it would regard such a 
step as illegal and would refuse to accept 
the government’s authority. Mr Lennox- 
Boyd has said that “ general agreement ” 
on the constitution was necessary before 
self-government could be granted. In 
the present turmoil of threat and counter- 
threat this “ general agreement” is not 
in sight, unless Dr Nkrumah makes con- 
cessions so great that he would satisfy 
his opponents only at the cost of losing 
his supporters. 

This is the situation in which Mr Lennox-Boyd and Sir 
Charles Arden-Clarke, the exceptionally able Governor, find 
themselves as the time-table, planned when Dr Nkrumah 
was swept to power in June, 1954, moves steadily towards 
independence day. The crisis, incidentally, comes just when 
the report of the preparatory commission on the Volta River 
scheme is about to be published, and plans for a vast invest- 
ment of capital in the new sovereign state are being shaped. 
How has it come about ? 

The rise of the opposition which threatens to wreck every- 
body’s plans dates from that election. There was, indeed, 
an opposition to the CPP in the new Legislative Assembly, 
but it was weak and divided, though its poll was greater 
than the distribution of seats suggested. But it was not in 
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LATELY IN WEST AFRICA 


the Assembly that a new opposition began to develop. 
One of the government’s first acts was to “ freeze ” the price 
paid to cocoa farmers by the Marketing Board. In Ashanti 
two groups saw in this an opportunity for arousing opposi- 
tion to Dr Nkrumah, and a curious coalition came into being; 
ever since it has gone from strength to strength. 

Bafour Akoto, an influential courtier of the Asantehene, 
the Paramount of the Ashanti, and a traditionalist strongly 
critical of the CPP’s attitude to chiefs, became titular 
leader of an Ashanti movement formed in September, 1954, 
with thé support of other traditionalists to protest against 
the cocoa price; but the movement’s 
impetus seems to have come from young 
CPP “ rebels ” angry either because they 
had had to accept election candidates 
nominated by Accra or because they felt 
that the government’s cocoa price policy 
had let them down. The movement took 
the name National Liberation Movement, 
and the turning point came when the 
Asanteman Council, the organ of the 
Ashanti Chiefs, gave it official support 
and the Asantehene himself became in 
fact if not in name the movement’s 
leader. The Northern Territories Coun- 
cil followed, and when the Legislative 
Assembly met again at the end of Octo- 
ber the centre of Gold Coast politics had 
shifted from Accra to Kumasi, the head- 
quarters of the NLM. 

Since then the movement has been 
strengthened by the defection of leading 
members of the Convention People’s 
Party and by its victory in a by-election in Ashanti. And 
while the cocoa price issue is almost forgotten, others far 
more serious have taken its place: a demand for an inquiry 
into the activities of the government-sponsored Cocoa Pur- 
chasing Company, which the NLM alleged had been used 
by the government as an instrument of bribery, nepotism 
and political influence ; more general charges of corruption, 
nepotism, and dictatorship ; a demand for a new, federal, 
constitution to allow diffusion of power, to make dictator- 
ship more difficult, and to allow for the special circum- 
stances of Ashanti and the Northern Territories ; a demand 
for new recognition of the status of chiefs ; and a general 
claim that the government elected in 1954 is totally unre- 
presentative—all these proved popular on NLM platforms. 
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In Ashanti itself there has been bloodshed, and only police 
vigilance and the influence of responsible men on both sides 
have prevented widespread disturbances. 

The government was slow to recognise the strength of 
the movement. But to each of its complaints Dr Nkrumah 
has, in the end, made some kind of answer. The price 
of cocoa has been raised ; an inquiry into the Cocoa Pur- 
chasing Company is to take place ; a non-party man has 
replaced the CPP chairman of the Cocoa Marketing Board ; 
the government has agreed to devolve certain powers to 
regional bodies ; chiefs have been offered more financial 
security ; and the government finally adopted a suggestion 
first made by Professor Busia of the National Liberation 
Movement that a constitutional adviser should be invited 
to the Gold Coast to report on the constitution. 

But while this adviser, Sir Frederick Bourne, was at work 
the government caused the Assembly to pass legislation 
affecting the chiefs’ powers which the Asanteman Council 
decided was directed at itself, and the National Liberation 
Movement declined to co-operate with Sir Frederick. He, 
however, completed his report, which advocates far more 
decentralisation than the government has yet contemplated, 
and makes suggestions to meet each of the NLM’s griev- 
ances. A conference on the report was recently held in 
Accra, which the NLM declined to attend ; it may also 
decline to attend the debate on it in the legislature. 

A general election is the obvious move to avoid 
what might bea serious threat of civil war. But this 
would solve nothing if it gave Dr Nkrumah a majority 
in the country as a whole but the NLM an overwhelming 
majority in Ashanti and the Northern Territories. So 
far, Mr Lennox-Boyd has not intervened directly, and 
has been punctilious in upholding Dr Nkrumah’s position. 
But time is running short. If the deadlock is not resolved, 
the Secretary of State may himself have to try to bring the 
parties together. 


France’s Eye on Inflation 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


HE path of a Socialist government is strewn with 

pitfalls. M. Mollet’s team is increasingly suspected by 
the Left of betraying its principles in Algeria and by the 
Right of remaining faithful to them at home. As long as the 
Communists lust for a Popular Front and the Right can 
savour the spectacle of Socialists resorting unwillingly to 
force in Algeria, the Assembly will probably hold its fire. 
But sounds can be heard of weapons being loaded as the 
deputies prepare to reassemble next week. 

Algeria will probably not provide the first target for those 
who might want shooting practice. The Assembly’s pro- 
gramme suggests that the honour will fall to M. Ramadier, 
the Economic Minister, when he presents his plan for 
financing an increase in old age pensions. Everyone agrees 
that the aged should have higher pensions. But the govern- 
ment wants to give nearly four and a half million old people 
thirty pounds a year more (up to £210 a year for a single 
person), and to meet the bill of £130 million is a delicate 
business. Mindful of the inflationary sins of which 
Socialists are ever accused, M. Ramadier reasonably intends 
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to raise taxes. Unfortunately, he has aroused widespread 
opposition as he sets about it. 

He first proposed a tax on cars to milk the relatively rich. 
An angry howl from the car producers’ and users’ associa- 
tions filled the press for a week. M. Ramadier changed 
front: he would find part of his sum by increasing income 
tax. This offended the trade unions, though in principle 
they favour direct taxation ; the wage-earners who cannot, 
like shop-keepers, evade taxes and are not, like farmers, 
virtually exempt from them, would again be footing the bill. 

Shaken by this opposition from his own ranks, M. Rama- 
dier then uncovered his battery of fiscal reforms earlier than 
he intended. He would like to end a much evaded consump- 
tion tax which is earmarked by the government for the use 
of local authorities. The revenue would be recovered by 
extending income tax at least to the richer farmers. This 
may possibly placate the unions. But already it seems that 
the tax is a “favourite” with local authorities ; and the 
farmers may well barricade the country roads in protest 
(they have done it before) when they learn that they, too, 
must contribute to the national finances. There is still time 
for M. Ramadier to take another tack, but it is hard to see 
what section of society is still left for him to offend. Some 
people are wondering how he can get the Assembly to vote 
his well-intentioned schemes. As so often before, it will 
accept the expenditure but probably refuse to pay the bill. 


Cost of Living Creeps Up 


This tragi-comic episode, among many such in French 
fiscal history, is important because it could be used to lay 
the blame on the government for the fears of inflation now 
reappearing after several years’ monetary stability. Inflation 
has played such a diabolical part in the weakening of French 
social cohesion over the last forty years that here, more than 
elsewhere, the prospect is alarming. Last year salaries and 
incomes rose, chiefly in the autumn round of wage increases, 
by 9 or 10 per cent ; production only by 6 or 7 per cent. 
In itself, this development was not too serious. But the 
prolonged winter frost will weigh, though no one knows 
how heavily, on food prices through the summer ; there is 
the prospect of £150 million of extra expenditure in Algeria, 
with no certainty that the spending will end there ; and the 
government has a limited but real programme of social 
reforms that cost money. 

Slowly the cost of living index is moving up to the 
level where the law requires that the national basic wage be 
raised by § per cent. Because wages are already much 
higher than this minimum, actual wages need not follow 
suit. The unions do in fact heartily fear inflation. But they 
gained strength after their successes last autumn for the 
first time since 1948, and it would be hard for them to 


’ remain passive at the breaking of a price barrier which has 


been the ne plus ultra of government economists for four 
years. Even then, limited wage increases in the spring 
might not prove inflationary. But the government would 
feel safer if wage demands were postponed till the autumn, 
when the bill could be more comfortably met. 
Accordingly it is doing its utmost to keep the unions out 
of temptation’s way by holding the cost of living index below 
the critical level of 149.1 points (it had reached 148.1 on 
April 1st). With much administrative ingenuity and some 
success it has been weighing down on the prices of the 
most critically affected of the 213 items which make up 
the index. It hopes by fractional adjustments to keep 
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Looks a tall order, that; yet the answer’s simple- 
a the Towelmaster. Gone are the days of 
— =m unspeakable roller towels, of paper-strewn 

— —— floors like Hampstead Heath. At a pull, the 
Towelmaster presents a length of soft, dry, 
laundry-fresh towel. It gives as satisfactory 
and as pleasant a dry as a towel in one’s own 
house. The same puil automatically winds up a 
used portion into a separate compartment of 
the gleaming white Towelmaster cabinet. 
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Yet it’s far from being the case that the 
Towelmaster is for board-room level only. 
It’s inexpensive enough for installation 
everywhere. Look at the figures. A minimum 
of two cabinets is installed and maintained 
free of charge. All you pay is $/- for éach roll 
of towelling used. Minimum usage is one 

roll per cabinet per week. All else is free: 
fitting, maintenance, replacement... 

no other charges whatsoever. 


Each roll gives an honest-to-goodness dry 
to 180 pairs of hands. If that wasn’t enough 
for 5/-, think of the goodwill gained from 
staff and visitors, of the added prestige 
conferred by these sparkling Towelmaster 
cabinets. And consider, above all else, this 
bargain price for a clean bill of health. 


We welcome your enquiries. 


ADVANCE 


Advance Linen Services Ltd (Dept. T.23) 
Stratton House, Piccadilly, London Wi 


Telephone: Mayfair 8886. 
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GREECE It’s a holiday all the way 
GERMANY 
iTaLy What fun to get a first lofty view 
of your summer playground from a 
big KLM airliner! Such comfort, 
such wonderful attention from all 
KLM staff! There always seems to 
be a KLM plane going*vhere and 
when you want it. KLM’s the ticket. 
See your Travel Agent now 
and book early! 


and this year to 


PaLMa 


(MAJORCA) 


You can get details of all KLM summer flights 
now from your Travel Agent or KLM Royal 
Dutch Airlines, London, Birmingham, 
Manchester, Glasgow and Dublin. 
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, High Time they 
did something about 
this place!’ 


Are you one of those men who’ve been thinking of 
modernising their offices for years past, but 

who have never taken the plunge ? 

If so, why not let Catesbys Contracts do what’s 
necessary quickly and quietly now / 

Catesbys are specialists in remodelling and 
refurnishing old offices and fitting out new ones. 
Whether you propose to spend little or much, they 
will give you the full benefit of their experience, 
and co-operate intelligently with you to give you 
exactly the air and character you wish your office 
to have. They are quick, competent people, who 
know how to do the job without disorganising 
everything. Even if you contemplate little more than 
a new carpet, desk or fresh paint, it will pay 

you to get in touch with Museum 7777. 


Cateshbys 


CONTRACTS & EXPORT LIMITED 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD + LONDON WI - MUSEUM 7777 


SHOWROOMS FOR IDEAS ON BUSINESS FURNISHING 
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below the decimal point tili late summer. The basis for 
this hope is the continuing boom. If industrial output 
merely maintains throughout the year the rates set by the 
January and February figures—and it seems almost certain 
to do so for several months—the national income should 
rise almost as much again in 1956 as in 1955. 

Except in steel and in engineering plants making invest- 
ment goods, industrial production still seems able to keep 
pace with demand, and for most consumer articles there is 
still little immediate pressure on prices. The balance of 
payments position is not as good as last year, but the 
Treasury reserves, standing at $1,800 million, are still nearly 
as big as those of the sterling area for a much smaller 
volume of trade. Savings are high and still increasing. 
Optimism remains the dominant mood, though it is an 
increasingly wary optimism. 

The question is, whose optimism? The economist’s, 
based on statistics, is fairly well assured. But the business 
man’s ? This is where the criticisms of M. Ramadier’s tax 
schemes, shown out at the door of logic, reappear by the 
window of emotion. In a country much beset by inflation 
business men tend to assume that taxes mean rising prices, 
and once people begin to speculate on rising prices, the neat 
sums of the economists are so much paper in the wind. 

At present there is no question of a credit squeeze. The 
authorities do not think one is needed ; they are not sure 
how effective it would be, and they do not want it. They 
do not want to backslide once more on liberalisation 
measures that are helping to persuade numbers of French 
firms to modernise. They do not want to cut down on 
investments. Most of the present fears of inflation boil 
down to a realisation that in some key industries, like steel 
and machine tools, reserve production capacities no longer 
exist, and to a suspicion that in others investment has been 
inadequate and that shortages may suddenly appear. The 
problem is less to pay for Algeria than to maintain and 
increase the rate of economic expansion. The French 
planners hope that national income will have risen by more 
than a quarter by 1961. France can afford little less if she 
is to keep pace with the world. But the situation is being 
carefully watched. Inflation could so undermine the country 
that economic aims would become almost irrelevant beside 
the frustrations to which Algeria is already bringing a 
bitter yeast. 


Setting Dollar Trade Free 


HERE are few surprises in the report recently published 

by the Organisation for European Economic Co-opera- 

tion (OEEC) on the progress made in the liberalisation of 

trade with the United States and Canada.* But there is 

much to suggest that the waters of dollar competition may 

not be as icy as feared, and that they can be stimulating 
rather than paralysing to those who brave them. 

The report was prepared by the joint trade and payments 
committee of the OEEC in accordance with a cautious 
recommendation of the Council, originally adopted in 
December, 1954, and reaffirmed last February. This 
urged member countries to relax quantitative restrictions on 

* OEEC, Liberalisation of Europe’s Dollar 
135 pages, HMSO, 8s. 
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imports of goods (and invisible transactions) from the dollar 
area. No attempt has been made to work out a code of 
liberalisation or to agree on progressive stages of liberalisa- 
tion of dollar trade, as was done in the case of intra- 
European trade, but the progress made by member coun- 
tries is kept under review. Last September, experts from 
the OEEC capitals and from Washington and Ottawa met 
in Paris to discuss the patterns that seemed to be emerging 
from the liberalisation measures already undertaken and the 
difficulties and dangers of further liberalisation. Little was 
said about these discussions at the time, partly to encourage 
frankness and partly out of deference to those who were 
reluctant to be pushed into specific commitments. 


PERCENTAGE OF FREED IMPORTS ON Ist JANUARY, 1956, 
AS COMPARED WITH PRIVATE IMPORTS 
FROM THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 
On the basis of the import figures for 1953. 
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As the accompanying table shows, there is wide variation 
among the OEEC countries in. the pattern and extent of 
liberalisation, and average figures for the group as a whole 
mean little. Moreover, it should be noted that the 
figures for the group are strongly influenced by the record 
of the United Kingdom, which accounted for 42 per cent 
of the private imports of the OEEC member countries in the 
base year. As in the case of the liberalisation of intra- 
European trade, the percentage figures apply only to private 
trade—which makes the record for agricultural products, 
in particular, look better than it is. On the other hand, the 
figures do not accurately reflect the amount of relaxation 
which in fact exists, since they do not take into account 
various measures of partial liberalisation, such as increases 
in quotas or a liberal licensing system. 

The OEEC committee is fully alive to the pitfalls in its 


' own statistics. However, it has felt able to draw a number 


of tentative but illuminating conclusions. Although, since 
the last quarter of 1954, OEEC imports from North America 
have increased by 40 per cent, while imports from European 
sources increased by only 15 per cent, the report attributes 
this increase principally to the expansion in European pro- 
duction. Liberalisation made it easier for European indus- 
tries to supplement European supplies of raw materials, 
and basic products required to feed the expansion, 
but did not result in any appreciable displacement of Euro- 
pean supplies. And the share of their total imports which 
OEEC countries take from each other is today appreciably 
higher than it was in 1938, whereas the proportion imported 
from the United States and Canada is roughly the same. 
On the record so far, the bogey of a massive, sudden substi- 
tution of dollar goods has clearly failed to materialise. 
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are available from a major new plant, which is in full production. 


Titanium’s properties are unique 
In alloyed forms titanium can be made as strong as many high-tensile 
steels at half the weight. Its resistance to corrosion is phenomenal : 
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In aircraft, where payload and performance are worth paying for ; in 
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As was to be expected, imports of raw materials and 
basic commodities have generally been treated more liberally 
than manufactured goods. This is strikingly true in the 
case of the United Kingdom, and, because of the important 
part Britain plays in the total, the report refrains from any 
general conclusions on the effects of substantial liberalisa- 
tion in this category of goods. However, it points reassur- 
ingly to the experience of Switzerland and the Belgo- 
Luxemburg Economic Union. In these countries, which 
have a long record of liberalisation, the proportion of the 
total imports of manufactured products coming from the 
United States and Canada has declined over the last four 
years, while the share of other OEEC countries has 
increased. 

The committee found it impossible to reach any clear 
verdict on the effect of the liberalisation of imports from 
North America on the balance of payments, both because 
it is difficult to disentangle the effects of liberalisation from 
those of the general economic upswing in Europe and 
because liberalisation has contradictory results. Increased 
imports from the dollar area are obviously a charge 
on the balance of payments. But, to the extent that 
liberalisation has enabled industry to buy raw materials 
and equipment not otherwise obtainable, or at lower cost, 
it has meant higher, and more competitive, production 
and exports. Again the report is cautiously reassuring. 
And sensibly, but unobtrusively, it points to further 
liberalisation of imports from the dollar area as the right 
road to convertibility. 


Armenian Church Politics 


QUARTER of a million Gregorian Armenians living 

in Syria, the Lebanon and Cyprus, have had to elect 
a new Catholicos of the Great House of Cilicia. The mother 
see of this Church is at Etchmiadzin, in Soviet Armenia. 
The election, which took place just outside Beirut in 
February, had been postponed more than once since the 
last Catholicos died three years ago, on account of discord 
which has its roots in pro- and anti-Soviet thought and 
feeling, and which makes itself felt among Armenians 
throughout the world. 

A majority of the Electoral Consistory was known to be 
anti-Soviet and the locum tenens, Archbishop Khat, in 
deference to left-wing pressure, had contrived to postpone 
the election arranged for last October, stating: “Our sole 
wish is that the election be conducted in a manner tran- 
scending factional considerations and desires, and on a high 
level where the sole consideration is the general welfare of 
our people and Church.” But, by what a correspondent 
in Lebanon terms “a happy turn of events,” the Arch- 
bishop found himself forced by public opinion to resign, 
and Bishop Khoren, a cleric of an independent turn of 
mind, took over and prepared to conduct the election. 
The next development was the unexpected arrival in Beirut 
of the Catholicos of All Armenians, direct from Soviet 
Armenia, to supervise the election. During his short stay, 
His Beatitude was unable to reconcile the conflicting groups, 
and on the very day of the election, he and his delegation 
took plane for Cairo to visit the Armenian community in 
Egypt. His mission had failed, and the former Archbishop 
of Aleppo, who is only 41, a scholar, a linguist, and a good 
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organiser, was elected by 32 out of fifty votes. A majority 
of Armenians in the Diaspora have been filled with joy by 
this appointment, which places the affairs of the Great 
House of Cilicia in the hands of a worthy servant who has 
its interests at heart. The new Catholicos is a liberal- 
minded ecclesiastic, whose known character makes it certain 
that he will not be subservient to Etchmiadzin. 

From Cairo, the Supreme Catholicos announced the 
verdict of a Council of Bishops that the February election 
was unfair and unacceptable. The Council of Bishops 
added, however, that provided the newly elected Catholicos 
of Cilicia would recognise his subservience to the Catho- 
licos of Etchmiadzin, it would recognise the validity of his 
election. The Catholicate of the Great House of Cilicia 
has rejected the condition. The Supreme Catholicos, Vazgen 
I, has since moved on to visit his flock in Britain and is 
staying for a few days at Lambeth. 

The Soviet arm stretches southward into the Middle 
East in many guises. The work done by Soviet Moslems 
is well known. Another and a fortuitous opening has 
appeared in the ranks of the Orthodox church owing to 
a disagreement that has followed the death of the Patriarch 
of Jerusalem. The Jordan government, with the desires of 
the patriarchate’s local Arab flock in mind, has asked for 
indefinite postponement of a new election ; this is its way 
of championing Arab representation in the Holy Synod, 
hitherto a Greek preserve because of the ecumenical role 
of the Mother of Sees. The Russian Orthodox Church is 
likely to throw its weight on the side of these Christian 
Arabs. Probably Soviet intrusion will be more welcome 
to them than to the Gregorian Armenians. 


Canada’s Maritime Provinces 


FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT 


R WALTER HARRIS’S second budget made so little 
change in the Canadian government’s fiscal position 
that the opposition had to direct its fire, not at what 
was in it, but at what was not. The irrelevancies common 
to Canadian budget debates took on an appearance of form 
and system. Mr J. M. Macdonnell, the Conservative 
financial critic, set the pace with a complaint that nothing 
had been done for any of the “soft spots ” in the generally 
booming Canadian economy; and prominent among these 
he put the Maritime provinces. 

It was not, perhaps, entirely absent from his mind that 
two of the Maritime provinces—Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick—are expecting provincial elections this summer ; 
and in both cases the Conservatives’ prospects are good. 
They won control of the provincial government of New 
Brunswick in October, 1952, for the first time since 1935. 
The provincial premier, Mr Hugh John Flemming, has 
proved able and popular, and he will probably have his 
mandate renewed. In Nova Scotia the long years of 
Liberal administration, which exceed even the federal 
government’s 21 years, have not yet been broken. But 
Mr Angus L. Macdonald, who was the Liberals’ leader, 
prophet and hero in Nova Scotia and had grown to be almost 
unbeatable, died in 1954. He was succeeded, after a bitter 
struggle, by Mr Henry Hicks, a young and able lawyer and 
former Rhodes scholar. Mr Hicks need not call an election 
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As was to be expected, imports of raw materials and 
basic commodities have generally been treated more liberally 
than manufactured goods. This is strikingly true in the 
case of the United Kingdom, and, because of the important 
part Britain plays in the total, the report refrains from any 
general conclusions on the effects of substantial liberalisa- 
tion in this category of goods. However, it points reassur- 
ingly to the experience of Switzerland and the Belyo- 
Luxemburg Economic Union. In these countries, which 
have a long record of liberalisation, the proportion of the 
total imports of manufactured products coming from the 
United States and Canada has declined over the last four 
years, while the share of other OEEC countries has 
increased. 

The committee found it impossible to reach any clear 
verdict on the effect of the liberalisation of imports from 
North America on the balance of payments, both because 
it is difficult to disentangle the effects of liberalisation from 
those of the general economic upswing in Europe and 
because liberalisation has contradictory results. Increased 
imports from the dollar area are obviously a charge 
on the balance of payments. But, to the extent that 
liberalisation has enabled industry to buy raw materials 
and equipment not otherwise obtainable, or at lower cost, 
it has meant higher, and more competitive, production 
and exports. Again the report is cautiously reassuring. 
And sensibly, but unobtrusively, it points to further 
liberalisation of imports from the dollar area as the right 
road to convertibility. 


Armenian Church Politics 


QUARTER of a million Gregorian Armenians living 

in Syria, the Lebanon and Cyprus, have had to elect 
a new Catholicos of the Great House of Cilicia. The mother 
see of this Church is at Etchmiadzin, in Soviet Armenia. 
The election, which took place just outside Beirut in 
February, had been postponed more than once since the 
last Catholicos died three years ago, on account of discord 
which has its roots in pro- and anti-Soviet thought and 
feeling, and which makes itself felt among Armenians 
throughout the world. 

A majority of the Electoral Consistory was known to be 
anti-Soviet and the locum tenens, Archbishop Khat, in 
deference to left-wing pressure, had contrived to postpone 
the election arranged for last October, stating: “Our sole 
wish is that the election be conducted in a manner tran- 
scending factional considerations and desires, and on a high 
level where the sole consideration is the general welfare of 
our people and Church.” But, by what a correspondent 
in Lebanon terms “a happy turn of events,” the Arch- 
bishop found himself forced by public opinion to resign, 
and Bishop Khoren, a cleric of an independent turn of 
mind, took over and prepared to conduct the election. 
The next development was the unexpected arrival in Beirut 
of the Catholicos of All Armenians, direct from Soviet 
Armenia, to supervise the election. During his short stay, 
His Beatitude was unable to reconcile the conflicting groups, 
and on the very day of the election, he and his delegation 
took plane for Cairo to visit the Armenian community in 
Egypt. His mission had failed, and the former Archbishop 
of Aleppo, who is only 41, a scholar, a linguist, and a good 
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organiser, was elected by 32 out of fifty votes. A majority 
of Armenians in the Diaspora have been filled with joy by 
this appointment, which places the affairs of the Great 
House of Cilicia in the hands of a worthy servant who has 
its interests at heart. The new Catholicos is a liberal- 
minded ecclesiastic, whose known character makes it certain 
that he will not be subservient to Etchmiadzin. 

From Cairo, the Supreme Catholicos announced the 
verdict of a Council of Bishops that the February election 
was unfair and unacceptable. The Council of Bishops 
added, however, that provided the newly elected Catholicés 
of Cilicia would recognise his subservience to the Catho- 
licos of Etchmiadzin, it would recognise the validity of his 
election. The Catholicate of the Great House of Cilicia 
has rejected the condition. The Supreme Catholicos, Vazgen 
I, has since moved on to visit his flock in Britain and is 
staying for a few days at Lambeth. 

The Soviet arm stretches southward into the Middle 
East in many guises. The work done by Soviet Moslems 
is well known. Another and a fortuitous opening has 
appeared in the ranks of the Orthodox church owing to 
a disagreement that has followed the death of the Patriarch 
of Jerusalem. The Jordan government, with the desires of 
the patriarchate’s local Arab flock in mind, has asked for 
indefinite postponement of a new election ; this is its way 
of championing Arab representation in the Holy Synod, 
hitherto a Greek preserve because of the ecumenical role 
of the Mother of Sees. The Russian Orthodox Church is 
likely to throw its weight on the side of the Christian 
Arabs. Probably Soviet intrusion will be m _—svelcome 
to them than to the Gregorian Armenians. 


Canada’s Maritime Provinces 


FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT 


R WALTER HARRIS’S second budget made so little 
change in the Canadian government’s fiscal position 
that the opposition had to direct its fire, not at what 
was in it, but at what was not. The irrelevancies common 
to Canadian budget debates took on an appearance of form 
and system. Mr J. M. Macdonnell, the Conservative 
financial critic, set the pace with a complaint that nothing 
had been done for any of the “soft spots ” in the generally 
booming Canadian economy; and prominent among these 
he put the Maritime provinces. 

It was not, perhaps, entirely absent from his mind that 
two of the Maritime provinces—Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick—are expecting provincial elections this summer ; 
and in both cases the Conservatives’ prospects are good. 
They won control of the provincial government of New 
Brunswick in October, 1952, for the first time since 1935. 
The provincial premier, Mr Hugh John Flemming, has 
proved able and popular, and he will probably have his 
mandate renewed. In Nova Scotia the long years of 
Liberal administration, which exceed even the federal 
government’s 21 years, have not yet been broken. But 
Mr Angus L. Macdonald, who was the Liberals’ leader, 
prophet and hero in Nova Scotia and had grown to be almost 
unbeatable, died in 1954. He was succeeded, after a bitter 
struggle, by Mr Henry Hicks, a young and able lawyer and 
former Rhodes scholar. Mr Hicks need not call an election 
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for some years yet ; but if he does decide to try to con- 
solidate his position by going to the polls, it will be the 
best electoral fight Nova Scotia has had for a long time. 

Control of provincial governments is beginning to seem 
specially important to the Conservative party because it 
hopes to make large inroads on the federal Liberals at the 
general election expected next year. One or two Liberal 
upsets in the provinces might have a psychological effect on 
the federal voting. The only two provinces where there 
are now strongly entrenched Liberal administrations are 
Newfoundland and Prince Edward Island. Manitoba keeps 
a Liberal government, though it is having troubles, and a 
vigorously led Conservative opposition appears to be making 
some headway there, as in Nova Scotia. 

The federal Conservative party has not been at all 
specific about what it would do to help the Maritime 
provinces: it simply declares that the government is 
neglecting them, and that it should be the task of states- 
manship to raise these least-favoured regions to the level 
of prosperity enjoyed in the rest of Canada. On any calcu- 
lation the four Atlantic provinces—Newfoundland, Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island—have 
lagged behind ‘the rest of Canada in growth. Theit 
population increase, per capita incomes, provincial revenues 
and new investment have all been lower in the postwar 
years than in the country as a whole. 

All this does not mean that the Maritime provinces have 
made no progress. But in general they neither possess as 
rich resources as does the rest of Canada nor have they 
made the best. of those they have. The region could, for 
example, almost certainly supply itself with meat ; but it 
imports a major part of its food supply from central Canada. 
On the whole it still sticks to a pattern of small subsistence 
farms which can barely support the people trying to live off 
them. If beef-raising is to become an economic proposition, 
farms must be consolidated into larger units, and organised 
marketing and packing arranged. It is much the same with 
other crops like apples and fruit. Great strides have been 
made in Nova Scotia in systematic apple-marketing, and 
in packing and selling eggs and some pig products. But 
these achievements have merely pointed the way ; they have 
not solved the problem. 

The inhabitants of the Maritime provinces are perhaps 


more conservative and individualistic than those of almost 
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any other part of North America. Their roots go dow: 
deeper, and they take less kindly to the slick salesmanship 
of the present age. Many of them doubt whether economi- 
advancement is the supreme goal: they rather think the, 
might prefer a staider society even if it meant being poorer. 
The little town of- Fredericton had to decide recent!; 
what to do about a big army camp which the Canadian 
government wanted to build in the neighbourhood ani 
which might have provided the sort of boost that chambe: 
of commerce in most small towns would beg for. Bu: 
Fredericton decided not to let the government build ir. 
new service housing as part of the town, where the loc:: 
shopkeepers and contractors could expect to get the greates: 
benefit from it. The married quarters are being built as a 
separate community at Gagetown some miles away. 

This does not mean 
that the rush to de- 
velop new resources 
has by-passed the 
Maritimes altogether. 
In New Brunswick: 
especially, .and also 
to some extent in 
Nova Scotia, new 
mineral finds and new — 
wood industries have 
been bringing sub- 
stantial investment. — 
New pulp mills are 
planned in both pro- 
vinces. Nova Scotia 
has a big new gypsum 
plant, which is now 
supplying a good pro- 
portion of American needs. New Brunswick has large lead, 
zinc and copper deposits now under exploitation, and is 
anxious to ensure that the ores are smelted in the province 
rather than shipped out virtually raw to the United States. 

This is one reason why so much importance is attached 
to the development of new power sources. None of the 
Maritime provinces—except for the Labrador dependency 
of Newfoundland—has adequate water power. They arc 
looking to mixed systems, supplementing water power with 
thermal plants. They have plenty of coal, but imported 
residual fuel oils threaten to undercut the price at which 
it can be mined. 

The mainland Maritime provinces have long tended to 
blame their economic difficulties on two of the major con- 
sequences of the Confederation of 1867 which joined the 
provinces into the Dominion of Canada. These are tariff: 
and high transportation costs. The Maritime province: 
were cut off, they say, from their neighbouring markets in 
the United States, and were forced to try to sell thei: 
products in central Canada which could only be reached 
by costly rail transport. A longstanding system of sub- 
sidies is designed to offset this disadvantage ; but of course 
there are constant complaints that it is inadequate. 

A new organisation called the Atlantic Province 
Economic Council is now trying to launch a concerted driv: 
on some of the region’s problems. This attempt to spu: 
local initiative, and to get away from the debilitating habit 
of asking for more and more subsidies, has been. vers 
warmly welcomed in the rest of Canada. The Council wil! 
no doubt get help from elsewhere in the Dominion, anc 
from the federal government. But the initiative is beginning 
to come from the right place. 
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SOURCES OF POWER 


Natural 
; When first a steam engine 
. | ul = was coupled to a dynamo, the_ 


world’s natural stores of coal and oil 
became a treasure house. Awed, as he 
is apt to be, by sudden realisations of 
Nature’s wonders, Man summoned 

the aid of poetry. Coal became black 
diamonds : oil became black gold. 
Not vast: exaggerations, after 

all; because in countries where water 
power was restricted these were — 
and still are —the only fuels 


available for generating electricity. 










It is over three-quarters of a century since 


Colonel Crompton first used a steam-driven 








generator to produce electric light ; and since that 


time the firm of Crompton Parkinson Ltd, 





has been well to the fore in the development 
of electrical equipment and plant. 
Whatever the future of electricity 
may hold in store, rely upon it, 
Crompton Parkinson — always 


pioneers — will be in step. 
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Bigness in Britain 


A LIST of the largest companies in British business, 
to most people, will have no more than curiosity 
value. But problems of size are always intriguing and 
there is plenty of material for a quiz about bigness in 
the list of public companies whose shares are quoted 
on the Stock Exchange with assets exceeding {£2} 
million that the. National Institute of Economic and 
Social Research has produced this week.* It may even 
stimulate the heart-searching that is only now 
beginning in this country about bigness in industry. 
On the economic and political considerations connected 
with bigness this list of large companies, ranked in 
order of assets and of income and classified into indus- 
trial groups, has nothing to say. It merely shows how, 
in absolute size, the queue of giants forms on the right. 
The list is one of the first fruits of research by the 
institute into business bigness—how it becomes big 
and how it stays big. These are subjects that are bound 
to come under intense discussion in the next few years. 

Since 1951 the institute has been studying the 
sources of finance available to public companies in 
Britain and its assembly of facts for that purpose has 
thrown up a ranking of companies by size and indus- 
trial grouping ; moreover, the institute has necessarily 
been concerned with the behaviour of the largest 
companies to see if they differ from other companies 
in the way they finance their expansion. In 1954, 
moreover, the institute began further research specifi- 
cally into business concentration, and has been 
enquiring into the order of size of companies quoted 
on the market since 1885, and into the extent of con- 
centration in particular industries in 1951. 

The institute’s new pamphlet sets out the hundred 
largest public companies operating primarily inside 
Britain which are quoted on the Stock Exchange, 
ranked by the size of their assets in 1953-54. 


_*A Classified List of Large Companies Engaged in British 
Industry. 39 pages. Copies obtainable from the National Insti- 
tute of Economic and Social Research, price 5s. 





It also shows how these would be ranked by their 
income in that year and by their assets and income in 
1954-55. In assets they range from ICI’s £360.2 
million to the £14 million of Ansell’s Brewery. The 
list cannot completely cover industry in Britain because 
certain large companies are not public: these include 
Pilkington (which in substance is the British glass 
industry) and the Rubery Owen group in engineering. 
The list then ranks, within their industrial groups, all 
the 512 quoted public companies with assets of more 
than £24 million (an impartial but necessarily arbitrary 
ranking that may cause irritation here and there) and 
tabulates the numbers, assets and income of these 
large companies in different sectors of the economy. 


It leaves open, tantalisingly, the automatic question: 
“What share of British industry are these companies 
responsible for ?” The question will be examined in 
detail when the results of the main research into 
company finances begin to appear in twelve months or 
so. But the institute has made some rough and ready 
estimates, on which the chart on page 166 is based. 

From the published list, it can easily be calculated 
that the hundred largest companies account for about 
62 per cent of the assets of the full group of 512 with 
assets of more than £24 million each ; the hundred have 
£3,800 million out of £6,200 million. In fact, these 
512 large companies account for about 77 per cent of 
the assets of all the 3,200-odd public companies that 
have come within the institute’s purview—so that the 
giants can be credited with roughly half the assets of 
all these quoted public companies. 

The next link in the chain is more tenuous. For 
manufacturing industry, at least, it is possible to arrive 
at rough estimates of the share that quoted public 
companies contribute to the gross output of all manu- 





























facturing establishments employing more than ten 
people each—British industry, that is, as delineated by 
the Census of Production. The proportion varies 
sharply ; it is nearly 0 per cent in tobacco manufacture 
but less than a quarter in clothing. For manufac- 
turing as a whole it amounts to about 56 per cent of 
gross output (but only 48 per cent of employment). 
In the broadest sense, by linking shares of assets 
with shares of output, one can arrive at the estimate 
that the 75 manufacturing companies included in 
Britain’s “top hundred ” account for about 26 per cent 
of Britain’s manufacturing industry (leaving out the 
tiniest of workshops). Among the 412 other com- 
panies with assets of more than £2} million each there 
are 318 manufacturing companies ; these might account 
for another 17 per cent of manufacturing. The 
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remainder of public companies (some 2,100 in manu- 
facturing) represent 13 per cent ; and small, or at least 
not publicly corporate, business makes up some 44 per 
cent. Comparisons with the Blue Book on National 
Income, again, suggest similar proportions for the 
giant companies. In 1953, they would appear to have 
earned about 23 per cent of all company profits (before 
deducting depreciation); to have paid out about 26 per 
cent of all dividends ; to have accumulated_internal 
savings (including depreciation) amounting to 27 per 


cent of those by companies as a whole ; and to have 


accounted for well over 30 per cent of companies’ gross 
investment in fixed assets. 

The share that the large and very large companies 
appear to represent of British manufacturing, classified 
between industries, is indicated in the chart. The 
giants have a big share (for comparison, one may quote 
a recent American estimate cited by Mr J. W. Platt of 
Shell this week that some 135 American corporations 
account for 45 per cent of that country’s “ industrial 
assets”). Is it, in Britain, a growing share? Many 
people would guess that it is ; and a paper read recently 
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by other members of the institute’s staff * tends to 
support that view. Using a different measure—market 
valuations of companies, rather than nominal assets— 
this study suggests that in the sector of the economy 
run by public companies (which has itself grown 
enormously in the last half-century) the market valua- 
tion of the shares of the larger companies tended to 
increase, in comparison with that of the smaller com- 
panies, from 1885 to 1939, but there is a suggestion o! 
a small decline between 1939 and 1950. Concentration 
in these businesses and the value put by investors on 
bigness appears to have increased over the years up to 
the war ; and it is possible to argue that the apparent 
later decrease is a consequence of the exceptional oppor- 
tunities for growth accorded to small business on the 
outbreak of war. Further calculations made at the 
institute suggest that the trend towards increasing con- 
centration was resumed in the period 1950-55. 


* 


Big business, therefore, covers a very big slice of the 
British economy—perhaps as big as the share of those 
other giants, the nationalised industries, Its importance 
—to judge by its share of investment alone—may well 
grow further. Is that welcome, inevitable, or alarm- 
ing? A long line of plausible adjectives, and arguments 
to support each, may also be said to form up on the 
right. And with the passing of the Restrictive Practices 
Bill now before Parliament a new sharpness will 
be added to the empiricism with which all British 
political parties declare that they approach this 
question. For the Monopolies Commission, which in 
most of its inquiries has been concerned with various 
cartel arrangements, in which very big firms may or 
may not have been concerned, will be concerned when 
the new bill is passed mainly with what the President 
of the Board of Trade calls “ single-firm monopoly.” 

The commission’s reports on bigness may in future 
serve to inform and develop British public opinion 
about this subject as they have already done about 
restrictive practices. Whether any distinctive British 
attitude towards bigness will evolve remains to be 
seen ; the commission has already shown itself well 
seized of some of the latest American approaches. But 
one primary element in American opinion about big 
business is wholly lacking here. That is a vigorous 
small business opinion. The small businessman, 
as even this chart shows, is still a potent force 
in British industry. He is organised to defend his 
interests against the state and against the trade unions ; 
sometimes, recent evidence would suggest, against the 
consumer ; but almost never against his giant com- 
petitor. The individual free enterpriser in Britain— 
reason it out how one will—is hardly ever ranged 
against the big battalions. He is there in the rear 
rank, trying proudly to keep in step. 

—**The Analysis of Business Concentration: A Statistical 


Approach.” By P. E. Hart-and S. J. Prais. Read before the 
Royal Statistical Society on February 15, 1956. 
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Shares Without a Say 


© OMPROMISES are not always decisive enough. 

Some time ago the Quotations Committee of the 
London Stock Exchange compromised on, but did not 
decide, the issue of non-voting ordinary shares. It 
rejected a plea by the Chartered Institute of Secretaries 
that the designation “non-voting” (or “ restricted 
voting” as the case may be) in. the title of a stock 
should be a necessary condition for the granting of an 
official quotation. Instead, the Quotations Committee 
instructed the Share and Loan Department to recom- 
mend that “ non-voting ” be included in the title. 

In turning down the suggestion, the Quotations 
Department felt that difficulties might arise in connec- 
tion with shares with restricted rights which would 
make it impracticable to adopt the Institute’s recom- 
mendation. Moreover, it would be impossible, short of 
legislation, to insist that companies must alter the title 
of their securities. Even the possibility of placing a 
note in the Official List against non-voting securities 
was turned down “ in view of practical difficulties and 
the risk of further confusing the public.” 

There appears to be nothing that the Council of the 
Stock Exchange can do. It might be argued by some 
people that there is nothing that it needs to do—that 
an investor must be presumed to know what he buys, 
and that if he does not like non-voting shares, he need 
not buy them. But in practice many investors keep 
their eyes close to earnings and dividends and are less 
concerned with the distinction between voting and non- 
voting shares—or fail to make it until too late: There 
remains the practical consideration, in many cases, that 
a real market exists only in the non-voting stock of 
important companies and the investor, if he wants a 
financial stake in them, has to accept the non-voting 
shares or pay much more for the right to vote. 

But there is reason for concern when, as is now 
happening, the non-voting ordinary share threatens to 
become altogether too popular. As yet, the weight of 
the non-voting ordinary shares in the stock exchange 
list is not disproportionate. A year ago the nominal 
value of non-voting ordinary shares in the commercial 
and industrial section of the list was about {60.2 
million ; this was associated with a voting capital of 
£45.2 million nominal of the same companies. The 
full industrial list, however, comprised £1,962 million 
of nominal ordinary capital. The proportions were 
rather different in terms of market values—the non- 
voting shares were worth {319.7 million, compared 
with £192.6 million for the voting shares, and a total 
market valuation of £5,698 million for all industrial 
equities—but the figures do not suggest a terrible storm 
even in this teacup. The really disturbing -thing is 
the rate of growth in non-voting ordinary share issues. 
This is partly the result of free scrip issues which for 
many companies—Marks and Spencer for example— 
are a long-standing tradition. But there are plenty of 





cases in which non-voting ordinary shares are designed 
and intended as a barrier between the “ insiders ” and 
the “ outsiders.” The result of this growth is shown in 
the last lines of the table ; the nominal value of 91 
issues of non-voting industrial ordinary shares had risen 
by the end of September to £69.7 million, with a 
market value of £345 million. 

Such a vigorous sapling ought to be properly 
catalogued before .it is allowed full growth. No one 
should shrug off the non-voting share as an inevitable 
product of a managerial society. In such a society 
shareholders have as much right to voice their views 
and have their interests considered as workers, con- 
sumers, the Government and the managers. Their 
countervailing power against arbitrary managers may 
not often be exercised, but it ought to be there. 


SOME VOTELESS EQUITIES 
(£'000s) 





| March 31, 1955 
See AES. 


Sept. 30, 1955 


(Nominal) Market [Nominal Market 











| Value | Value | Value | Value 
Carreras :— 
WN oe a oc ae keh ob 240 480 240 480 
Non-voting ........... 7,200 | 11,520 7,200 9,360 
GUS — 
WIE 6 sno wtp wk ads 1,361 | 13,746 1,361); 12,521 
Non-voting .......ce6- | 7,064 | 66,402 7,064; 61,457 
Joseph Lyons :— 
MAORI ccd <s6anecadco 400 | 2,050 400 | 1,850 
Non-voting ........... | 2,555 | 13,094 2,555 | 11,817 
Marks and Spencer :— 
Webs 7s seccanas | 600 9,540]  600| 9,900 
Non-voting ........... 8,447 | 108,122 | 8,447 | 113,190 
Pye :— 
Welliitacds sko5cvenk, 635 | 3,969 635 | 2,778 
Non-voting ........... 625 3,906 1,886 7,308 
A. E. Reed :— 
WORN axa 0.05 o faxwes 3,140 11,775 3,140 | 14,424 
Non-voting ........... 3,423 | 12,622 3,432 | 15,444 
Total 91 industrial com- -————— — 
panies* :— 
VOU. a cwsiosvdesied 45,158 | 192,595 | 45,436 | 175,080 
Non-voting 60,197 | 319,670 | 69,663 | 345,023 


* Refers to 91 companies in the Industrial and Commercial list 
which on September 30th had some non-voting ordinary 
capital in issue. 

Yet it would be unreasonable to set up a case against 
non-voting shares on some supposed ground of 
principle. The non-voting ordinary share is sometimes 
used to keep the managerial control of a company in the 
hands of a small group, often a family or the original 
founders of its fortunes. Is that always a bad thing ? 
Or it may be used to seal off the assets and goodwill of 
a company and to safeguard it against buccaneering 
raids designed merely to milk it of its earnings and 
assets without thought for the future. There is a strong 
presumption against this kind of device. But suppose 
that the company is still in the first stages of growth 
and its success is due to the efforts of a small directorial 
group. Is the limitation of the voting rights of outside 
shareholders in such a case absolutely objectionable ? 
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Where the company has grown to full stature there is 
indeed little to be said in favour of the disenfranchise- 
ment of the bulk of the ordinary shareholders, though 
it is fair to add that many industrial giants which have 
issued ordinary shares with restricted voting rights are 
not noticeably more conservative in their dividends than 
those whose shareholders have a bigger voice. 

Non-voting shares ought always to be regarded with 
reserve and where they heavily outweigh the voting 
shares the need for circumspection is all the greater. 
They can put control in the hands of an irresponsible 
oligarchy with a minority financial stake, leaving 
shareholders who shoulder the majof risks of the enter- 
prise powerless to defend their interests. The danger 
lies in the perpetuities that non-voting shares are 
powerless to control. There is no guarantee in a family 
firm that ability will be passed on from one generation 
to another. If managers and directors are efficient and 
give active consideration to the claims of shareholders, 
there is little risk that the latter, if they are granted 
votes, will vote the board out of office and power. No 
directors ever suffered harm because shareholders 
could, if they so chose, apply the ginger of criticism 
by voice and vote in annual general meeting. And 
many companies are all the better because shareholders 
in recent years have found their tongues. 

A balance has to be struck between the cry to abolish 
all non-voting shares and the plea to leave well alone. 
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The remedy is too extreme and the excuse is too com- 
placent. It is too late, even if it were necessary, for 
London to follow the example of the New York Stock 
Exchange and refuse to list non-voting shares. Perhaps 
a solution can be sought in two directions. One course 
might be to discourage the voteless share and to encour- 
age the restricted voting share which would give the 
shareholders a voice, even if a small one. Underwriters 
are already encouraging this compromise and it will do 
some good. Some institutional investors are taking an 
even stronger line; their influence was decisive in 
persuading the directors of Edward High Vacuum and 
L. Gardner to issue as free scrip ordinary shares 
with full voting rights, while some of them were chary 
of taking the ordinary shares of McKechnie Brothers 
into their portfolios simply because they did not carry 
votes. The second might be to set a specific limit 
to the proportion of non-voting to voting shares that a 
company might issue—though it is easier to say that a 
reasonable proportion has been exceeded already by 
some companies than to lay down a hard and fast line 
for all companies. Investors, when they buy a share, 
ought to be in no doubt whether it carries a vote or not 
and here the “‘ recommendation ” of the Stock Exchange 
is not sufficiently imperative. The plain truth is that in 
most cases votes ought to go with ordinary shares. An 
equity without a vote is denied its full attributes. 
Intelligent investment is not conducted best by mutes. 


Business Notes 





Exports a Record 


HE Chancellor can take a modest pat on the back from 
T the British trade returns for March. The provisional 
figures show that the trade deficit fell further—and for the 
opposite reason to that of February. In that month imports 
fell much more than exports ; last month exports rose rather 
more sharply than imports and reached a new peak of 
£269.6 million fob. The total was £23.5 million higher 
than in February and nearly £2 million higher than the 
previous peak of October, 1955. The average monthly value 
of exports in the first quarter was {257.8 million, over four 


per cent higher than in the same quarter of last year (when 


shipments were inflated by the backlog from the dock 
strike of October, 1954) and- 64 per cent higher than the 


monthly average for the whole of 1955. Re-exports were 


fractionally smaller than in February at £13.3 million. 


Imports rose by {21.2 million to £330.3 million cif, 


but were still well below the January total. The average 


monthly value in the first quarter was £328.5 million, two 
per cent less than in the same period of 1955 though one 
per cent more than the average for that year. The result 
was a modest fall of {2.1 million to £47.4 million in the 


UNITED KINGDOM TRADE 
(£ million—monthly averages or calendar months) 
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Year 1955 ...... 

1955 :— 

lst quarter.... 355-1 247-3 77-1 
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gross visible trade deficit for March. The average monthly 
deficit in the first quarter of £57 million, however, showed 
a big improvement: it was {20 million a month smaller 
than in the same period of last year and {15 million a 
month smaller than the average for 1955. 

Exports to North America rose further, thanks to what 
must have been a largely seasonal increase in shipments to 
Canada. Shipments to Canada were nearly {2 million 
higher than in February, at £13.3 million, while shipments 
to the United States fell by £600,000 to £17 million. The 
monthly average for North America in the first quarter, at 
{28.5 million, was one-fifth higher than in the same period 
of last year. 


Guiana Tests the Market 


Ca opinion does not trust the present rally in markets 
far. It would at least like to see the colour of the 
budget before it takes a firm decision. Markets, though thin, 
have nevertheless been good enough to support minor 
refinancing operations and to enable the Iron and Steel 
Holding and Realisation Agency to make a minor private 
sale of a nationalised undertaking. By the middle of this 
week gilt-edged were still advancing ; the Financial Times 
index of government securities stood at 86.80 compared with 
86.68 a week earlier. Industrials, having advanced more 
vigorously, were already hesitating, though the index at 
183.9 still shows a three-point advance in the week. Encour- 
agement could certainly be drawn from the continued 
strength of the sterling exchange. 

The two chief events in the market in a week that could 
not fail to be overshadowed by uncertainty were the 
British Guiana Loan and the sale by the Iron and Steel 
Agency of Briton Ferry Steel. British Guiana comes 
t. the market with its first issue since 1951—£3,540,000 
of § per cent stock 1980-85 at 964. Since Colonial Govern- 
ment Funds took up the odd £540,000, in effect £3 million 
was Offered to the public. The new stock is a full trustee 
security yielding £5 3s. 8d. per cent. flat at the issue price 
and {£5 4s. 8d. per cent. to redemption at the final date. 
The terms were closely tailored to the market. The Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland 5 per cent stock which is dated 1975-80 and 
therefore has five years’ shorter life stands at about £97. 
The market nevertheless made up its mind that the issue 
would be covered by subscriptions. The result announced 
after market hours on Thursday shows that that expectation 
was realised. 

The Iron and Steel Holding and Realisation Agency has 
resold the Briton Ferry Steel y at a substantial 
profit, the buyer being Duport, the Staffordshire engincer- 
ing company formerly called Vono Industrial Products. The 
sale has involved a capital reorganisation, and in the course 
of it Briton Ferry took over the agency’s investment in the 
small Neath Steel Sheet and Galvanising Company. The 
net result of the whole transaction is that the proceeds 
accruing to the Agency were {2,705,000 against an invest- 
ment of £1,630,996. The purchaser is to retain the one 
million £1 ordinary shares which form the reorganised 
capital of Briton Ferry and to dispose of the £1 million 
6 per cent debenture stock 1981-36. 








The 6 per cent Line 


Ww little interruption the rise in both fixed interest 
and industrial securities has been in progress for 
three weeks. It is a modest, tentative advance, but it has 
given just time enough to bring forward a batch of new 
issues. None of the offers in the past week asks for big 
money—the market is in no state to provide that at present 
—but several seem to be based on the assumption that the 
pension funds and other big investors have small sums that 
they are prepared to invest in industrial prior charges carry- 
ing a yield of around 6 per cent. In addition to the Guiana 
loan, which is a trustee stock and makes a different appeal, 
the principal prior charge issues have been: 

A private placing has been made of £1 million 6 per cent 
debenture stock 1981-86 in Briton Ferry Steel Company. 
The stock has been placed without quotation by Helbert 
Wagg and Co. at £99. The operation proceeds from the 
sale of Briton Ferry Steel Company by the Iron and Steel . 
Holding and Realisation Agency to Duport. 

A further placing by Helbert Wagg and Company con- 
sists of £500,000 6 per cent debenture stock 1975-80 in 
United Premier Oil and Cake Company. The issue, to 
repay bank overdrafts, was placed at par less a commission 
of I per cent. 

The {£1 million guaranteed debenture stock of Whitbread 
Investment Company sticks to the 53 per cent coupon. This 
company is taking over the Whitbread investments in other 
brewery companies. A massive cover is shown because the 
parent company, Whitbread, which holds all the share 
capital, guarantees the debenture stock as to principal and 
interest. The stock has been placed by Philip Hill Higgin- 
son and Co. at 994. 

Yet the largest issue of the week happens to be in ordinary 
shares, Birmid Industries is raising about £1.8 million by 
a one-for-three rights issue at 45s., a price sufficiently below 
the existing stock (67s. 6d. at the time of the announcement) 
to encourage the directors not to have it underwritten. In 
the present state of the market the equity section seems still 
capable of raising-larger sums than can be obtained on most 
industrial prior charges, and the success of the Rolls-Royce 
offer to shareholders of 1,100,000 new ordinary shares at 
77s. 6d., which attracted heavy applications for excess shares, 
may reinforce that view. 


Credit Trend Disappoints 


HE monetary trend since the increase in Bank rate 

makes a rather disappointing prelude to the Budget. 
The Chancellor is presumably looking to monetary policy 
t> do a large part of the disinflationary work that would 
otherwise have to be attempted by fiscal means ; yet he 
may feel that the contribution made by the 53 per cent 
Bank rate has so far been smaller than he hoped. In the 
five weeks to March 21 net bank deposits declined by 
substantially less than in the corresponding (four-week) 
period last year, and bank advances rose by substantially 
more. Advances normally rise at this time of the year, 
and in addition there have been heavy new demands from 
the electricity and gas industries ; but the month’s expan- 
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sion of £39.5 million is much above the average for March 
in recent years. The principal explanation, no doubt, is 
that the growing stringency is causing people to borrow 
more closely up to their credit limits than formerly, so 
that, although many of these limits have been reduced, the 
banks’ past commitments still leave scope for substantial 


LONDON CLEARING BANKS 






Change on 








March 21st 
1956 


£m. 


Month Year 
£m. fm. 





eel. oi ae 6085: 


9 —77°8 | —315-7 
“ Net” Deposits* ....| 5828-3 —70:7 | —310-6 
j 
Liquid Assets........4.. | 2012-4 | 33-1 ~98-8 | — 94-9 
Ee eee |“ 517-1 8°5 4+10°7 | + 3-1 
Call Money.........- | 426-8 7-0 om $6 | — J-) 
Treasury Bills........ | 945-6] 15-5 | —92-1 | + 96-4 
Other Bills........... | 122-9 2-0 —11-6 | + 6°5 
Investments and Advances | 3897-7 64-0 + 25-8 — 407-2 
Investments ......... | 1993-1 | 32-7 —13-7 | —287:6 
Aeveieees “aX Siac css | 1904-6 31°3 + 39-5 —119-6 





* After deducting items in course of collection. 


expansion in the credit actually extended. If an effective 
squeeze is to be imposed upon the economy, the pressure of 
official policy upon the banks themselves needs to be 
stronger than was formerly supposed. 

The increase in Bank rate has certainly stiffened this 
pressure, by causing a switching of funds from bank 
deposits into Treasury bills; and it has been stiffened, 
too, by the issue last month of the 5 per cent Exchequer 
stock. In consequence, the banks’ liquid assets declined 
in March by nearly {£100 million, despite the fact that the 
Treasury was in “ overall” deficit during the most nearly 
comparable period. But even these two stiffening processes 
together have not had so strong an effect as that exerted 
at the same time last year by the switching process alone, 
when the margin between deposit allowances and Treasury 
bill rates first became obtrusively wide. Two of the big 
banks have, however, felt it necesary to strengthen liquidity 
by selling investments ;- Lloyds has done so for the second 
successive month, and thus has contrived to keep its 
liquidity ratio at 32.3 per cent. The National Provincial 
(which also sold investments) has suffered a sharp fall in 
its ratio, to 31.3 per cent. The Midland shows 31.8 per 
cent, the Westminster 33.1 per cent, and Barclays 34.6 
per cent. Individual banks may feel that they have now only 
a narrow margin ; but for the banking system as a whole 
this is the seasonal nadir in the supply of liquid assets. 
Unless the pull of high money rates keeps up the pressure, 
vigorous funding tactics will be needed if undue slack is to 
be avoided. 


Mr Watkinson Sits Firm 


OTHING the Minister of Transport said in the House 
N of Commons on Wednesday added any merits to his 
argument for refusing the full increase in charges that the 
Transport Commission had originally asked for. His 
position was admittedly not made any easier by the advice 
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of the Transport Tribunal, even though the advice was 
formal and the nature of it inevitable. Mr Watkinson was 
obliged by the 1947 Act to “ consult with and consider the 
advice of the Tribunal, acting as a consultative committee ”’; 
and the Tribunal, equally compelled by its duty under that 
Act to do nothing to prevent the Commission covering its 
costs taking one year with another, was almost bound to 
support the Commission’s original suggestions, since even 
these would still have left a gap of nearly £25 million in a 
full year on rail operations and £18 million on all the Com- 
mission’s activities. 

Instead, by agreeing with the Minister to raise rail freight 
rates by only half as much as it first suggested, by adding 
5 per cent to dock and canal charges in place of 74 per cent, 
and by paring certain proposed increases in rail passenger 
fares (leaving uncut a £3 million increase in road freight 
and passenger charges), the Commission will be running 
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Total deficit by 1954 ...... . an +234 | “384 
Net results, 1955 .....4..., | —38 + Th — 30} 
Total deficit by 1955 ...... | —100 Rae cite OO 
Net results for full year after _ 
April, 1956 :— 
(a) if charges were not raised —55} + 4 —55 
(b) on Minister's proposals .. — 40} + 5} —35 
(c) on original proposals.... | —24$ + 6} —18 





an annual deficit £16 million larger on the railways and {17 
million larger altogether. Since some allowance had already 
been made for improved efficiency the Tribunal was down- 
right sceptical of the Minister’s principal argument that 
signs of more efficient working justified his decision ; even 
if further economies did materialise they could only help to 
reduce the original overall gap of £18 million. 


How Blunt is Bank Rate ? 


NE truitful outcome of the insufficiency of monetary 
policy as practised last year is that it has provoked in 
various circles—including, one must hope, official circles— 
some hard thinking about the principles and mechanics of 
credit control under present conditions. It has also provoked 
a number of suggestions, apparently after less hard thinking, 
for the creation of a new monetary instrument, whereby the 
authorities would control the total volume of bank credit 
by prescribing—formally or informally—the minimum ratio 
of liquid assets to be kept by the commercial banking 
system and by raising or lowering the minimum as they 
judged fit. Two important contributions to the re-thinking 
upon these difficult problems have appeared in the past week 
or so—one in the April issue of The Banker and the other 
in Lloyds Bank Review. These two articles together present 
the first full re-appraisal of the Bank rate mechanism, and 
thus provide a basis for critical scrutiny of the new sugges- 
tions. 
Though their conclusions differ in detail, both writers 
question the worth of any system of compulsory and variable 
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(DVERTISING AND MARKETING IN FRANCE 


C.P.V. Paris was founded in 1953, 
when C.P.V. joined forces with an existing 
French advertising agency to strengthen 
‘he service on the ground in France and 
io bring to the French market the ex- 
perience of British advertising and mar- 
keting experts. C.P.V. Paris is therefore 






particularly well-equipped to handle — in 
addition to its many domestic accounts — 
advertising in France of British and 
American firms, and its clients are 
assured one of the most comprehensive 
advertising and marketing services available 
in France today. 


CPV PARIS 


an affiliate of the 
CPV WORLD ORGANISATION 


C.P.V. is an international advertising, marketing and public relations 





organisation which is currently conducting more than 300 campaigns 
in 82 countries and in 30 languages. 


Inquiries invited to the Managing Director, Colman Prentis and Varley Export Ltd., 42 Park Street, 
London, W.1, or direct to C.P.V. Paris, 54 Rue de Varenne, Paris, 7e. 
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placées bout a bout elles 


relieraient Londres a Paris. 


WOULD STRETCH FROM LONDON TO PARIS. 


(Quel chemin de reve! ) 


WHAT A PRIMROSE PATH! 


Dubonnet is the traditional French aperitif which the 
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sion of £39.5 million is much above the average for March 
in recent years. The principal explanation, no doubt, is 
that the growing stringency is causing people to borrow 
more closely up to their credit limits than formerly, so 
that, although many of these limits have been reduced, the 
banks’ past commitments still leave scope for substantial 
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expansion in the credit actually extended. If an effective 
squeeze is to be imposed upon the economy, the pressure of 
official policy upon the banks themselves needs to be 
stronger than was formerly supposed. 

The increase in Bank rate has certainly stiffened this 
pressure, by causing a switching of funds from bank 
deposits into Treasury bills; and it has been stiffened, 
too, by the issue last month of the § per cent Exchequer 
stock. In consequence, the banks’ liquid assets declined 
in March by nearly £100 million, despite the fact that the 
Treasury was in “ overall” deficit during the most nearly 
comparable period. But even these two stiffening processes 
together have not had so strong an effect as that exerted 
at the same time last year by the switching process alone, 
when the margin between deposit allowances and Treasury 
bill rates first became obtrusively wide. Two of the big 
banks have, however, felt it necesary to strengthen liquidity 
by selling investments ; Lloyds has done so for the second 
successive month, and thus has contrived to keep its 
liquidity ratio at 32.3 per cent. The National Provincial 
(which also sold investments) has suffered a sharp fall in 
its ratio, to 31.3 per cent. The Midland shows 31.8 per 
cent, the Westminster 33.1 per cent, and Barclays 34.6 
per cent. Individual banks may feel that they have now only 
a narrow margin ; but for the banking system as a whole 
this is the seasonal nadir in the supply of liquid assets. 
Unless the pull of high money rates keeps up the pressure, 
vigorous funding tactics will be needed if undue slack is to 
be avoided. 


Mr Watkinson Sits Firm 


OTHING the Minister of Transport said in the House 
N of Commons on Wednesday added any merits to his 
argument for refusing the full increase in charges that the 
Transport Commission had originally asked for. His 
position was admittedly not made any easier by the advice 
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of the Transport Tribunal, even though the advice was 
formal and the nature of it inevitable. Mr Watkinson was 
obliged by the 1947 Act to “ consult with and consider the 
advice of the Tribunal, acting as a consultative committee ”’; 
and the Tribunal, equally compelled by its duty under that 
Act to do nothing to prevent the Commission covering its 
costs taking one year with another, was almost bound to 
support the Commission’s original suggestions, since even 
these would still have left a gap of nearly £25 million in a 
full year on rail operations and £18 million on all the Com- 
mission’s activities. 

Instead, by agreeing with the Minister to raise rail freight 
rates by only half as much as it first suggested, by adding 
§ per cent to dock and canal charges in place of 74 per cent, 
and by paring certain proposed increases in rail passenger 
fares (leaving uncut a £3 million increase in road freight 
and passenger charges), the Commission will be running 
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an annual deficit £16 million larger on the railways and {17 
million larger altogether. Since some allowance had already 
been made for improved efficiency the Tribunal was down- 
right sceptical of the Minister’s principal argument that 
signs of more efficient working justified his decision ; even 
if further economies did materialise they could only help to 
reduce the original overall gap of £18 million. 


How Blunt is Bank Rate ? 


NE fruitful outcome of the insufficiency of monetary 
policy as practised last year is that it has provoked in 
various circles—including, one must hope, official circles— 
some hard thinking about the principles and mechanics of 
credit control under present conditions. It has also provoked 
a number of suggestions, apparently after less hard thinking, 
for the creation of a new monetary instrument, whereby the 
authorities would control the total volume of bank credit 
by prescribing—formally or informally—the minimum ratio 
of liquid assets to be kept by the commercial banking 
system and by raising or lowering the minimum as they 
judged fit. Two important contributions to the re-thinking 
upon these difficult problems have appeared in the past week 
or so—one in the April issue of The Banker and the other 
in Lloyds Bank Review. These two articles together present 
the first full re-appraisal of the Bank rate mechanism, and 
thus provide a basis for critical scrutiny of the new sugges- 
tions. 
Though their conclusions differ in detail, both writers 
question the worth of any system of compulsory and variable 
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4{DVERTISING AND MARKETING IN FRANCE 


C.P.V. Paris was founded in 1953, 
when C.P.V. joined forces with an existing 
French advertising agency to strengthen 
the service on the ground in France and 
io bring to the French market the ex- 
perience of British advertising and mar- 
keting experts. C.P.V. Paris is therefore 






particularly well-equipped to handle — in 
addition to its many domestic accounts — 
advertising in France of British and 
American firms, and its clients are 
assured one of the most comprehensive 
advertising and marketing services available 
in France today. 


CPV PARIS 


an affiliate of the 
CPV WORLD ORGANISATION 


C.P.V. is an international advertising, marketing and public relations 





organisation which is currently conducting more than 300 campaigns 
in 82 countries and in 30 languages. 


Inquiries invited to the Managing Director, Colman Prentis and Varley Export Ltd., 42 Park Street, 
London, W.1, or direct to C.P.V. Paris, 54 Rue de Varenne, Paris, 7e. 
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Dubonnet is the traditicnal French aperitif which the English 
have taken up im such a big way. Drink Dubeonnet by its 
excellent self or mix it with gin in proportions of 3 Dubonnet to 
¢ gin. As a long drink with soda, a sliver of lemon and a small 
berg of ice, Dubonnet is quite wonderfully refreshing. 


DUBONNET.... NOT AFFECT THE LIVER 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS: L. ROSE & CO. LTD., ST. ALBANS, HERTS. 
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YALE TRUCKS SPEED HANDLING 
SAVE EFFORT AND MONEY a 


Broo 


Yale Trucks speeds unloading of barges in Paris 


No matter where Yale industrial lift trucks handle materials, they effect substantial 
savings in time, space and human effort-savings that actually pay back the truck invest- 
ment and then improve capital position. Yale trucks will do this for your own operation, 
and handle bags, crates, drums, boxes or other materials with a speed and ease that allow 
you to systematize the flow of goods through production, storage and shipping areas. 
Solve your handling problems with Yale equipment - manufactured to the same high 
standards of quality no matter where you buy. 


YALE 
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Van Eyle & Ruygers Rotterdam A/S lowener-Mohn, Oslo 
FINLAND FENWICK SWEDEN 
OY Machinery A/B Helsinki Saint-Quen, Seine, France @ Milan, Italy @ Barcelona, Spain A/B V. Bowener, Stockholm 
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Profits and 


N the Economic Survey the Govern- 
I ment statisticians calculated that in 
1955 gross trading profits rose by II per 
cent, by £296 million to £2,953 million. 
An analysis of 484 company reports 
published in the first quarter of this 
year (set down in detail on pages 187 and 
188) shows that the trading profits of 
these companies rose by about 12} per 
cent, by £45 million to £402 million. 
The Government’s statistics reflect on 
the average the calendar year; the 
notional accounting year of the 484 
companies ended in November. That is 
one reason for the slight variation in 
trends shown by the two analyses. 
Another is that the iron and steel com- 
panies bulk large in The Economist’s 
latest quarterly survey. The trading 
profits of this group, at £97 million, 
make up nearly a quarter of the total 
and show an increase of 31 per cent. 

Ordinary dividends have risen with 
profits, but not outstripped them. Net 
ordinary dividends rose by about {£8 
million to £594 million. A part, cer- 
tainly over £1 million, of that increase 
comes simply from the change in the 
standard rate of income tax. Once the 
dividends are grossed up and related to 
issued ordinary capital they show an 
average gross return of 184 per cent on 
nominal capital—slightly lower than the 
gross return of 18.7 per cent shown in 
the previous year’s accounts of the same 
companies. Though net ordinary divi- 
dends have gone up by about £8 million, 
the 484 companies have ploughed back 
£17 million more than they did in the 
year before. In depreciation allowances 


PROFITS, PROVISIONS AND DEPRECIATION 


(£'000) 


Reports Published 


January to 


Investment 


and reserves of all kinds these companies 
have retained about £158 million. 

Over the whole of industry the 
Government statisticians estimate that, 
for the first time since 1951, the amount 
invested in fixed assets and stocks in 
1955 was larger than undistributed 
profits. In the particular bunch of com- 
panies in the latest quarter’s analysis it 
seéms that more was added to fixed 
and working capital than was ploughed 
back from profits. This is a plausible 
result as the iron and steel companies, 
which were investing more heavily than 
most industries in fixed capital, and the 
electrical manufacturing companies, 
which were adding more to their stocks 
and work in progress than many, have 
a big weight in the latest sample. 

For all 484 companies the gross book 
value of fixed assets rose by £138 
million to £1,1984 million. Only a tiny 
fraction of this increase can be due to 
revaluations of assets; some of it 
relates simply to replacement; but a 
good part of the increase must relate to 
an expansion of capacity. Stocks rose by 
£97 million to £851 million and debtors 
by £64} million to £4684 million. Part 
of that rise is due to price inflation but 
much of it must come from additions 
to material inventories and to work in 
progress. There is, perhaps, no need to 
underline the element of risk in carry- 
ing such heavy stocks should demand 
slacken. But again the sample is 
weighted by the producers of heavy 
capital goods and such industries must 
perforce take a long view of expansion. 

Despite the increase in fixed and 
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April, 1955, to 
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working capital {£2} million more was 
added to net liquid assets, bringing the 
total up to £3174 million, though there 
are definite signs of a switch out of cash 
into securities and treasury bills. The 
reinforcement of liquid assets looks odd 
until it is remembered that a number of 
these companies towards the end of 
their financial years raised money by 
issues of new capital, temporarily 
swelling their liquid balances. About 
half the capital formation was financed 
by profit retentions ; the total held in 
depreciation, capital reserves, revenue 
reserves and future tax reserves rose by 
£154 million. Some companies relied 
on the credit given to them by their 
suppliers, and current liabilities and 
creditors increased by {£53 million. 
Many of them had to appeal for funds 
in the stock market. Debenture and loan 
capital rose by £26 million, preference 
capital by £5 million and ordinary capital 
by £62 million—not all of the latter 
being new money. 

Reflection on these statistics can lead 
only to a thumping cliché—dividend 
policies will be cautious. With credit 
being squeezed companies which are 
just able to balance their investment in 
fixed assets and stocks by profit reten- 
tions will be eager to hold back earnings 
in the business. Where companies have 
invested more than they have saved out 
of their own resources, and where there 
may be new capital to service, even 
stronger counsels urging prudence will 
prevail.. There is little need for the 
Chancellor to preach the virtues of divi- 
dend restraint; the facts themselves 
point to conservative dividends. And 
where sales are falling caution may 
develop into fear about the chances of 
maintaining existing rates, 
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liquidity ratios. But this attitude is not founded upon any 
reaffirmation of the strength of the Bank rate’ ‘weapon. or 
upon any denial of the importance of liquidity ratios. On 
the contrary, both articles demonstrate that it is only by 
influencing bank liquidity in its wider sense that the volume 
of credit ever can be controlled—a proposition that may 
startle those whose knowledge of banking mechanics rest 
upon the classical textbooks, and who suppose that the 
Bank of England can exert “ quantitative ” control over bank 
cash by open market operations. An increase in Bank rate 
or pressure exerted by. open market sales cannot, The 
Banker shows, curtail the total volume of credit (except 
rsomentarily) unless the resultant rise in short-term rates 
impinges upon bank liquidity. This rise in rates can squeeze 
liquidity either by causing bank depositors to shift their 
funds into bills (or other short securities) or by causing a 
contraction in the total supply of bills. The big change that 
has occurred in the working of this classical mechanism is 
that now the squeeze is exerted mainly by the switching 
process, whereas formerly, when a large part of the banks’ 
liquid assets comprised commercial bills (or short loans 
secured by such bills), the supply of those assets was respon- 
sive to an increase in short-term rates. The Treasury bill, 
which has largely replaced the commercial bill, is not 
responsive in this way. 

The Bank rate weapon, which operates upon bank 
liquidity indirectly, is therefore blunter than it used to be. 
Hence it is imperative that the authorities should also operate 
upon it directly. This they can do, and in some degree 
have been doing in recent years, by regulating the supply 
of Treasury bills through various devices of funding (or 
unfunding), such as departmental sales of stock, which have 
the effect of putting pressure upon the longer-term market 
while relieving the short-term market. Both Mr Wilfred 
King in The Banker and Mr W. Manning Dacey in Lloyds 
Bank Review regard devices of this kind as much superior 
to any system of compulsory liquidity ratios—which would 
not, indeed, be any real alternative to the funding process. 
And, as both writers show, if control of ratios were to be 
used to contract credit (as distinct from preventing expan- 
sion) it would work with extraordinary violence. 


“Small” Savings Suffer 


ERSONAL savings as a whole have been tentatively esti- 
P mated by the official statisticians to have risen-by £70 
million in 1955, to £962 million. But this increase seems 
to have been attributable mainly or wholly to higher out- 
lays on capital goods by unincorporated businesses. Personal 
monetary savings in fixed interest securities were under 
two disabilities—the stick of the bankers’ squeeze and the 
carrot of higher interest rates offered by competing invest- 
ments. Broadly speaking, the savings organisations that did 
worst were those that made the least adjustment in their 
rates. The building societies suffered a heavy drain before 
raising their share interest rates in the summer but then 
enjoyed a brisk recovery. 

In the national savings movement interest rates as a 
whole were not raised to competitive levels—with the 
result that in the year to end-March, new savings (exclud- 
ing accrued interest) fell short of withdrawals by £35 
million, whereas in 1954-55 there had been a net saving of 
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£60.4 million. The deterioration spread to all the 
channels of “ national savings,” but was particularly large 
ir defence bonds and the trustee savings banks. 

Holdings of defence bonds are more sensitive to compet- 
ing interest rates than most forms of “ small” savings, and 
the new issue at 4 per cent (in place of the 33 per cent 
bonds) has been insufficiently attractive. The trustee 
savings banks, which cater for the more interest-conscious 
of their depositors by providing a special investment depart- 
ment, have lately been offering between 3 and 3} per cent 
in those departments ; little further adjustment has been 
made this year, though in recent weeks at least one 
large trustee bank has increased this rate to 4 per cent. On 
savings certificates and deposits in the post office savings 
bank, interest remains at the time honoured rate of 2} per 
cent, tax free in the case of certificates only. The experi- 
ence of the national savings movement in its latest year 
suggests that even the small investors for whom it caters are 
sensitive to interest rates in some considerable degree. The 
moral, surely, is to offer the public the right price for its 
money. 


Argentina and EPU 


Ts operation that will disengage Argentina from the 
tentacles of its bilateral payments arrangements is now 
in full swing. At discussions now running in Paris, Argen- 
tina, represented by Dr Verrier, the Under-Secretary of 
Finance, faces the seven principal members of the European 
Payments Union. Argentine trade and payments with these 
countries have been conducted on strictly bilateral lines, 
tempered by the fact that transferable sterling and D-Marks 
facilities have been at Argentina’s disposal. These transfer 
arrangements have, however, been of little use because 
Argentina has run consistently adverse balances with nearly 
all its European trading partners. There is no opportunity 
for transferability or multilateral compensations when one 
party has only debits to offer, unless indeed one of the 
creditors were prepared to increase still further his claim on 
the universal debtor. The main problem to be solved in the 
Paris talks is how to clear the bilateral board of the accumu- 
lated clearing debts owing by Argentina to the countries 
of Western Europe. The amount involvéd is estimated at 
the equivalent of nearly £300 millidn and represents almost 
the maximum of the various credit “swings” provided 
under each bilateral agreement. The largest creditor is 
Germany, which appears to have repeated with Argentina, 
and under the same encouragement of Government spon- 
sored export credit insurance, the costly excesses that took 
place in 1952-53 in German exports to Brazil. (It would 
be interesting to see some figures for the German export 
drive calculated after allowance for bad or frozen debts.) 

If arrangements can first be made to fund the Argentine 
commercial, bilateral debts, the way would be open for 
the admission of Argentina to a fully multilateral system 
of payments with Western Europe. This would call for no 
special machinery. The suggestion that Argentina might 
be invited to join the EPU should be dismissed as wholly 
unnecessary. The required mechanism lies ready to hand 
in the fact that Argentina and all other countries concerned 
ip this operation are members of the sterling transferable 
account system. 
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bumper crop of keys 


Why should ignition keys remind you of bumpers, front and back, with over-riders to taste ? 
Why should bumpers lead you irresistibly to door handles and window-regulators ?) Wh 
should handles make you think of radiator grilles, three-dimensional badges and the mechanism 
that holds up the lid of your boot until you close it again? You pull out your golf bag and 
lock the boot . . . witha ee Wilmot Breeden key. 

From bumper to boot-lock, if you drive a modern British car it’s well- nigh certain that 
Wilmot Breeden have contributed something useful to its usefulness. And olen you consider 
the size of the British Automobile Industry, “that suggests a certain amount of activity. 

Next time your car key turns up in the right pocket . . . next time you see a road leading to 


Birmingham git. next time your bumpers stand between you and a gatepost . . . say 
* Wilmot Breeden.’ 


WILMOT BREEDEN ARE AT BIRMINGHAM: ALSO AT LONDON, MANCHESTER, GLASGOW, MELBOURNE, .TORONTO 
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all the answers 


Monroe’s latest model— 
the streamlined and simplified 6N—brings all the advantages 
of fully automatic figuring within the reach of every business 
office. Fast, accurate and versatile, the new Monroe 6N 
provides just the right automatic features 
for the nature and volume of work required in the average 
business organisation. Here is a brilliant ‘all-rounder’ 
for general purpose figuring—a time and labour saving machine 
that makes the minimum demands on capital 


outlay and operational skill, 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company Limited 
MONROMANTIC Bush House, Aldwych, London, W.C.2. 


Miss Monroe’s so smashing, 

Se daring and dashing, 

You'd never believe she could tackle a sum! 
The true explanation’s 

A simple equation... 

A Miss plus a Monroe’s as cute as they comel 


EQUATION No. 7 Telephone: Covent Garden 0211 
























==, OURS ALONE ? 
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= FOR 5 MINUTES! 


We must fight the Fire Fiend ALONE 
before the Fire Brigade gets here. !: 
Please send details of NU-SWIFT } 
rapid and reliable Fire Extinguishers— | 
BEFORE IT IS TOO LATE! i: 
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i Post NOW to Nu-Swift Led. 25 Piccadilly W.1. != 
me ! 


| His Future ? 


This Voluntary Society has nearly 5,000 Boys 
and Girls in its care depending on YOUR HELP 


LEGACIES can help us in the years to come. 
DONATIONS can help us NOW 




























CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


CHILDREN’S SOCIETY 


formerly WAIFS AND STRAYS 
Old Town Hall, Kennington; London, S.E.11 
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How Deliveries Lengthened 


Nn several occasions recently Mr Roy Harrod has per- 
O suasively argued that a sudden overload of orders sor 
fixed capital investment, far beyond any possibility of expan- 
sion in the capital goods industries, has been the main 
cause of inflation in the last two years. In an analysis of 
“The British Boom, 1954-55” in the current Economic 
Journal, he suggests that the “ time interval between order 
and delivery ” should become “a concept of no less central 
significance” in general analysis of inflation and the trade 
cycle than the “ price level” or the “level of activity.” 
The recent boom, he feels, was characterised by “a great 
lengthening of delivery dates and delivery delays.” His 
feeling is based primarily upon a calculation that between 
July, 1954, and June, 1955, the new orders booked for 
machine tools were “88 per cent above the annual rate 
in the preceding eighteen months, but production rose by 
only 5.7 per cent between these periods.” This rise was 
paralleled by an increase of 80 per cent in the total floor 
area of factories upon which work was started during the 
period. Mr Harrod infers that orders for other industrial 
plant and equipment may have risen to a similar extent. 

This may well be true. How far it will have lengthened 
delivery dates is much more doubtful. What happened 
to delivery dates for machine tools during this upsurge of 
orders can best be seen from a table: 


MACHINE TOOLS: ORDERS AND DELIVERIES 





New | Order 
Orders Orders Average | Book, 
Has Booked in Monthly in terms 
and Y 2 f 
Wad Yeas ear Output of — 
| (Net) Deliveries 
£000 £000 £000 Months 
WEG. .xtwed 98,887 ena 4,049 24-4 
S5Oe cade 96,996 60,113 5,167 18-1 
Lee 72,251 41,435 5,515 13-1 
PaOW os 5 vise 81,011 74,252 5,466 14-8 
S900 sadccex 100,186 94.175 | 6,250 16-0 





The rate of ordering, certainly, rose immensely in 1954-55, 
after some years in which the industry had been running 
down its orderbook ; but in terms of monthly output—the 
only real basis for quoting delivery dates—the length of 
the orderbook rose by only about three months, from 
thirteen months to sixteen. These are averages for a wide 
Tange of equipment, and delivery periods for certain tools in 
particular demand probably rose proportionately much 
more. But it is clear that the 88 per cent rise in the 
volume of ordering bears no simple relation to the rise in 
total orders on hand ; average delivery dates for tools are 
not, by this count, yet as high as at the end of 1952. 
Information about orders in a fair range of other capital 
goods industries is collected by the Government, but not 
published. In successive Economic Surveys, however, 


Various hints have been let fall ; this year’s says of 1955: 

Demand for capital goods remained high and, for the 
first year since 1951, new orders exceeded deliveries.” ‘This 
means that the total orderbook for capital equipment at the 
end of 1954, notwithstanding the growth of equipment 
orders and the increase of orders on hand for machine tools, 
Was actually lower in value than at the end of 1953. Since 
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output of capital goods rose about 3 per cent in 1954, 
delivery periods—the orderbook in terms of months’ output 
—must over the year have fallen rather more. In 1955, 
certainly, the total orderbook for capital equipment rose in 
value, and probably in terms of monthly output, so that 
delivery dates did at length begin to increase. But it seems 
unlikely that they will have risen for industrial equipment 
in general even as much as for machine tools. 


” 


Air Freight on the Atlantic 


y place of Airwork, which stopped its all-freight services 
across the North Atlantic just before Christmas, an 
American airline, Seaboard and Western, started up a simular 
service this week. Seaboard and Western is best known 
as a charter operator, tramp freighting across the North 
Atlantic ; for a considerable time it has been attempting to 
get a licence to put these services on a regular, scheduled 
footing. The licence was granted last year, and an arrange- 
ment has been made for the British Overseas Airways 
Corporation to act as sales agents for Seaboard in British 
territories. This fills the gap left in BOAC’s network by 
Airwork’s withdrawal, since freighter aircraft can take cargo 
that would not fit the hold of a passenger airliner and can 
also carry surplus freight that BOAC might otherwise have 
to turn away for lack of capacity. 

Why did Airwork feel obliged to close down this freight 
service, and, incidentally, all its freight operations in Europe, 
when another carrier plainly considers North Atlantic air 
freighting to be a promising and profitable venture ? Air- 
work’s complaint that the service failed, not from iack of 
traffic, but because the conditions under which it was 
operated had become intolerable has never been properly 
answered. The company maintains that its operations stood 
or fell on whether a liberal or a narrow interpretation was 
put on the terms of its freight-carrying licence. Seaboard 
does operate under much more favourable conditions than 
Airwork ever could; the backbone of its freighting to 
Europe is the carriage of goods to US troops ; it has longer 
experience of freight operations on a large scale and more - 
extensive equipment to start its scheduled services than Air- 
work could command. But at the back of Airwork’s failure 
seems to lie a fundamental confusion of ideas on how 
potential traffic should be divided between the nationalised 
corporations and the independent airlines. 


Ceylon and the Markets 


tt. first effect of the swing to the left in the Ceylon 
elections was a sharp fall in the prices of Ceylon tea and 
rubber shares. They had previously had some attractions 
just because bidders were about and there seemed to be 
chances of capital gains. The potential bidders disappeared 
overnight and some British holders feeling themselves 
under suspended sentence of nationalisation tried to sell. 
The market had little appetite ; the volume of actual selling 
was not large and by the middle of the week prices had 
recovered about half of their losses: 
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Three consequences of the threat of nationalisation may 
affect British investors. First, since exchange control 
exists, despite Ceylon’s membership of the sterling area, 
the companies are unlikely to be able to get more out. of 
Ceylon than is required to pay a reasonable dividend. 
Secondly, the managements will become much more 
reluctant to transfer money into Ceylon ; future capital 


Price 


Low Point Price 
April 6th . April 9th April llth 
Tea: 
Nuwara Eliya ...... 27/6 20/- 25/- 
Scottish Tea & Lands 38/6 30/6 34/- 
Rubber: 
Grand Central ...... 12/6 10/- ll/- 


& 
expenditure is likely to be financed with local funds 
(including loans from one estate company to another). 
Finally, the British investor will remember that the com- 
panies are mostly British registrations. If nationalisation 
comes, the Ceylon government can acquire the estates in 
Ceylon, but it cannot take the shells of the companies in 
London. The amount of liquid assets held outside Ceylon 
is a matter to which investors will pay increasing attention. 


Black February 


ETAILERS will remember February, 1956, as the month 
when fresh hire purchase restrictions hit a trade that 

was already groggy and householders beat a track to the 
ironmonger round the corner. When many retail depart- 
ments were reporting lower returns than the year before, 
the cold weather brought a thriving trade to the small iron- 
mongers, whose sales rocketed 26 per cent. Other traders 
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reported mixed results. For the department stores, it was 
the poorest month for a long time, with sales 4 per cent 
lower than the previous February. The co-operatives did 
rather better, showing a 3 per cent improvement ; most 
striking of all was the ability of the big clothing multiples 
to maintain their expanding turnover through good and bad 
trade alike. Their sales of men’s and women’s clothing 
rosé 12 and 16 per cent respectively, soaring far above the 
limping results of their competitors. 

By a kind of poetic justice, however, the fall in the 
furniture sales of the multiples has been steeper, sharper 
and apparently more prolonged than that of other furniture 
traders. The multiples’ trade in furniture is in the 
doldrums, 21 per cent lower than the year before. This 
can hardly be due to the latest hire purchase restrictions ; 
these increased the deposit on furniture only by 5 per cent 
(to 20 per cent), which is too little to have any significant 
effect on sales. The fate of radio sales in February is not 
easy to trace. They were falling before Mr Macmillan 
increased the deposit on radio and television sets to 
50 per cent. When the restrictions were announced there 
was a rush that day to place orders at the old, easier rates, 
and the small radio shops show a § per Cent rise in sales. 
But as figures are liable to include sales of all kinds of 
heaters and electrical goods, they are not a reliable guide. 

If the February returns were all they had to go by, 
retailers would cheerfully write off the bad trade to the 
weather. But the weather has improved since then and 
trade has not. The buoyant spending spree of last autumn 
seems to have spent itself, and there are many traders who 
believe that only since the beginning of this year have they 
begun to feel the effects of the autumn budget working 
through. The hire purchase restrictions may be directly 
affecting the sales of certain types of goods, but they do not 
explain the prolonged slackness of sales of soft goods nor 
of such durable goods as furniture, for which credit is not 


severely restricted. 





Second-Hand Car Prices 


The table shows the average price that would have been obtained for a year-old car during 
the past two years, expressed as a percentage of its original cost, including purchase tax. 
The prices are those ruling at the end of each quarter, except for the last column which 


velates to this month. 


1954 1955 
tia te ae SE | J | 

14 | eh | ee 
Austin A.30....... 96 | 99} 99] 92] 99, 99| 96. 
i RM Gots 93 98 94; 90} 97) 9%; 90) 
Bentley “S” ...... 83| 87| 84| 84] 87/| 85| 84) 
Ford Popular ..... 95 | 100 | 100; 97] 99! 99] 95) 
5 NE is aes ve | eee | 114%) 109%; 107 | 106 | 100 | 
Re Oe wee .-- | 116*| 113%, 110 | 108 | 109 | 

” Consul ...... 94/ 98) 96| 92] 98. 96! 93 

jg SRE Fak ht 88 | 91, 89| 86] 89| 87/ 83 
Hillman Minx ..... 93; 99; 95 | 92] 9 | 99) 92 | 
Jaguar M.VII ..... 81 | 8 | 7%) 71} 77} 83] 79) 
Morris Minor ...... 95 | 104 | 101 | 100]; 100; 99} 96) 
os eee bce 82 | 86{ 86) 82) 97| %| 93) 
Nowee To ic canis 78; 89; 87) 8} 82, 83| 78 | 
Standard Vanguard 80 82 | 80; 78] 8 | 84! 79° 
; is 92; 9 | 90} 89} 93/ 92| 89) 
ss ee conf ose | pee | SOR 961 BS) 941 
Vauxhall Wyvern .. 93 | 96 | DH} 9] 9%) 9%); 91 | 
on Vet i FOS} | 91) 90] 93) 93) 86) 

* Under 12 months old + New model 





WEEK or so ago, depression hung 

so deep over the car trade that it 
was possible to buy a year-old model 
of most popular cars for even less "han 
they would have fetched at Christmas, 
the dealers’ slackest time. Since then 
prices have hardened, in some cases quite 
substantially,, in anticipation of the 
spring buying season, and cars that last 
month were realising on average between 
80 and 90 per cent of their cost when 
new, are now expected to fetch not much 


The prices of the older second-hand cars 
have fallen much more sharply than 
those of the year-old models. 


o/ i 
a7 | 95 bog short of their list price. The trade 
83 | 90] 804 _ believes that the swingeing hire purchase 
92 | 921]4,944t restrictions on new cars—s5o per cent 
= | oa deposit—will boost the demand for used 
95 | 97} 594  #«ars, but a high proportion of these are 
83 | 97] 781+ also bought on hire purchase. There 
75 | 79} 87lt may be a bigger gap between the 
= = . on dealer’s “ asking” price, and the sum he 
95 | 97| 639 $8 actually prepared to accept than the 
85 | 89 : 849 _— in the table indicate. Most dealers 
| tacitly accept the inevitability of offering 
a a eae good trade-in prices for second-hand 
87 91} 646 “fs even if it means cutting into their 
88 | 90] 766 Own profit margins to dispose of them. 
86 | 87} 841 
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The luck of the llama 


THE ANCIENT PRACTICE of employing a scapegoat 
to carry away evil was revived by the Aymara 
Indians in 1857. But they didn’t use a goat. To 
protect their homes from plague they banished a 
black llama to the bleak Peruvian hills—a highly 
imaginative though scarcely efficient safeguard. 

Today we require protection to be functional as well 
as imaginative. Look at modern packaging, in which 
Thames Board Mills have long been pacemakers in 
design and production, Every week millions of 


*‘Fiberite’’ cases, and cartons made from ‘“Thames 


Board’’ give real protection to the nation’s products 
as they speed by land, sea and air to all corners of 
the earth. For in today’s competitive markets the 
reliability of the package is a major consideration ; 
goods must reach their destination in sound condition. 

And what of the future? The virile Thames Board 
Mills organisation is planning for tomorrow by 
modernising and extending its mills and factories 
so that they are equipped to keep pace with the 
continually growing demand for ‘“Thames Board’’ 
and ‘‘Fiberite’’, 


THAMES BOARD MILLS LIMITED 


THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF BOARD AND PACKING CASES IN BRITAIN 


Purfleet, Essex 





CC) Warrington, Lancs 


*“*THAMES BOARD” for cartons, boxes, bookbinding, etc. ‘“‘ FIBERITE” Packing Cases in solid and corrugated fibreboard 
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Heres a mitchant. firm whieh 
really knows Ut courity 


Shipping & Insurance Agents. 
Shippers of Rubber, Tin and Coconut Oil. 
Importers and Distributors of 


Building & Electrical Materials, 


4 
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Engineering, Steel and many other be 
products from British Factories. (oh 55 
fi Foy iD 


LLOYDS AGENTS IN PENANG SINCE 1847 


Te- veach a Willer markoce 
al blebs cot... conbiul= 


SANDILANDS pe 
BUTTERY & Coltd i) N 


Kt 
f 


— 


CHARTERED BANK CHAMBERS, SINGAPORE. 
29 BEACH ST., PENANG - PUDU RD., KUALA LUMPUR. 
and at Ipoh and Kota Baru. 


Cable Address‘ SANDBUT, SINGAPORE 


London Office: 2 Metal Exchange Buildings, London, E.C 3. Tel: MA Nsion House 4521. 





DRY FLY 
SHERRY 


: 
~ 


FINDLATER MACKIE TODD & CL" 
ONDON 


A gracious welcome to your guests 


20/- bottle - 10/6 half-bottle 


Also Magnums 40/- 
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Shortening the Odds on Italian Oil 


‘HE revised petroleum Bill which has finally emerged 
from the industry commission of the Italian Chamber 
cf Deputies is a decided improvement on earlier drafts. The 
explosive provision which would have secured for the 
Italian government a full 60 per cent of the oil companies’ 
profits has gone. It has been replaced by a complicated 
royalty scale starting at 2.5 per cent on the first four tons 
a day of output from any individual well up to a maximum 
of 22 per cent for wells producing more than 256 tons a 
day. This payment would be supplemented by an income 
tax of 37 per cent, but the effective aggregate share of the 
government under the new formula could be computed only 
when the rate of output per well and its costs of production 
were both known. There will also be the usual difficulty 
of agreeing upon a bookkeeping price for crude oil produced 
in Italy. 

In revising the Bill the government has removed the 
impression that the real intention of its petroleum legisla- 
tion was to keep foreign oil companies out of Italy 
altogether. But what is still not clear is whether the draft 
Bill, even in its revised form, is favourable enough to per- 
suade them to come in. (Gulf Oil, which has a half interest 
in two wells already completed, is a special case.) The 
horrifying prospect of a 60:40 formula in a 50:50 world 
has gone, but even the revised scale of royalty, together 
with the tax, could easily secure to the government a share 
greater than half of the profits on the more successful wells. 
In spite of the Italian Minister of Industry’s claims to the 
contrary, the oil companies still consider the Italian Bill less 
favourable to them than the existing Sicilian law. And 
although, in the revised draft, the privileged position of 
ENI, the state-owned hydrocarbon concern, is somewhat 
weakened, the terms—apart from the royalty itself—under 
which private companies will ‘be permitted to develop the 
oilfields they may find are far from generous. 

But much as the companies. may hope for further im- 
provements—a straight declaration that the government’s 
share will not exceed 50 per cent, for example—the key 
question is whether the Bill, even in its present form, 
can survive on the floor of the House. It is down on the 
agenda of the Chamber of Deputies for next week, if the 
government can find time for it. But left wing parties 
feel that the government has already gone too far in placat- 
ing private enterprise, and there is no assurance that it can 
carry its present proposals unmodified. The tortured 
history of the attempt to give Italy a workable oil law makes 
it doubtful, indeed, whether any decision at all will be taken 


by the Chamber of Deputies during its present session. 


Good Insurance Bonuses 


F URTHER dividend and policyholders’ bonus announce- 
ments from the insurance companies are given in the 
accompanying table. From the life assurance offices the 


news is almost wholly good and bonus announcements from 
the life companies that have not yet announced their final 
dividend, and from the mutual offices, have nearly all been 
increased. Outstanding has been the decision of the Equity 
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and Law Life office to join the band of offices to distribute 
some accumulated fat. With-profits policyholders, entitled 
to nine-tenths of the divisible surplus, this year receive in 
addition to an increased normal bonus a special reversionary 
bonus of up to 74 per cent of the sum assured plus existing 
bonuses. The dividend is also sharply increased and the 
uncalled capital liability is to be reduced by 2s. 6d. per £1 
share to 11s. 6d. per share. Since the announcement the 
shares have risen from 72s. 6d. to 110s. Part of the cost of 
these increased distributions has been met by transferring 
£1 million from the published investment reserve to the life 
and annuity fund. | 
Dividends of the composite insurance companies so far 
make a mixed showing, not quite up to the results of 1954 


Reversionary is , 
Benes Dividend Price 
Company 

Pre- | Cur- April 

vious | rent 154 ISS 10 

a. & 8. | d. 
Aline Tis. ince SC | 40C 6 | 76/3 
Caledonian 5/-....... 40 S(b)i (a) 44 | Sl/- 
Equity & Law (6/- pd.) | 44 (6) | 50 (0) 6* | 5} 


Life Ass. of Scotland 


# ear 
eevierenniel 


s. 
3 
1 
1 

45 
2 

ll 

22 





s. 
3 
1 
2 
(£10 pd.) 22... 28. 36S (a) 45 47k 
London & Man’ter 5/- | 4S | 3S 3 3 54 
N. British & Merc. 25/- | 40C | (a) rh 12 
Northern {1 (pd.)..... 37 6S| 40S 24 33 
Meat i... .. 32552 38S(d) | 40 S(d 13° 13 6* | 22nd 
Royal Insur. 5/- (pd.). | 38S | 42S 5 Of} 3 4 [839 
Yorkshire {1......... 45S fe) |19 6 | 19 6 
* Tax free. (a2) Nochange announced. (6) Minimum rate. 


(c) For 9 months: equivalent annual rate 3s. per share tax free 
(d) On UK business. 


S=simple. C=compound. 


when their distributions were imcreased across the board. 
Among the more disappointing results is that of North 
British and Mercantile, which announces no change in its 
40s..compound bonus or in its 11s. dividend. So far it is 
only possible to guess at the 1955 underwriting results of 
the composite offices, but taken as a whole last year’s results 
probably did not differ much from those of 1954, which 
were themselves near the average of recent years. The 1955 
earnings of United States insurers suggests that the impor- 
tant North American business of the British companies may 
have turned out rather less favourably than in 1954, even 
though hurricane losses then bit deeply into profits. But 
interest earnings, out of which dividends are traditionally 
paid, must have surpassed the record figures of 1954. 


Dearer Tea 


HE prices being paid for high-quality teas must make 
the common tea producer green with envy: the 
premium for quality is becoming larger than ever. When 
the London auctions were resumed this week the best 
grades of North Indian tea rose sharply. Best Assam broken 
pekoes, for example, fetched up to 6s. 10d. a lb and fannings 
up to 8s. a lb, roughly 1s. higher than at the previous 
auctions on March 26th. That rise owed much to a seasonal 
improvement in the quality of teas on offer, but there is 
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Steel life 


EONARD SAGE is first hand melter in a South Wales steelworks. He has been 
making steel for over forty years. Skill and experience like his are vital to 
the industry. 
Men like him keep the steel flowing. It goes out across the whole world. As 
cars, tractors, tinplate and household appliances. 
As the world’s demand grows, British steelmakers increase their efforts to 


turn out steel of the quality and quantity needed. Behind these increased efforts 
are men of the calibre of Leonard Sage. 


British steel leads the world 


THE BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION 
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no doubt that blenders are prepared to compete keenly for 
the better qualities for the good reason that the public 
orefers them. - Prices of common tea, in contrast, were only 
\ghtly dearer than before Easter ; the official quotation was 
: id. higher at 3s. §4d. ab, a price that is barely sufficient 
:o cover the costs of many producers. The margin between 
prices of good and poor teas. may well remain wide for 
come time.. There are fairly large quantities of plain tea on 
‘he way to London from India and other countries, but the 
better grades are none too plentiful. So far production in 
‘eylon is running a little below that of last year. The 
-hortfall may later be made good there or in India, but for 
-he moment buyers are hardly encouraged to hold back. 


~~ 


Electronics Unsqueezed 


HE sharp recession in the radio industry that followed 
= the Chancellor’s new -hire purchase restrictions has 
not had as sharp an impact on the manufacturers of receiver 
components as might have been expected. Less than half 
the £60 million worth of components manufactured last 
year went into domestic receivers. The balance was incor- 
porated in industrial control equipment of all kinds, in tele- 
communications—and for defence, which is now one of the 
industry’s biggest customers. Components by the thousand 
go into aircraft and guided missiles, a thousand valves to a 
single Valiant bomber, and production of several big elec- 
tronic computors has opened up a new market. These 
machines are nothing more than huge cabinets with solid 


entrails of valves, wire and components, and they have a. 
The component 


voracious appetite for replacements. 
manufacturers, who held their annual trade show in London 
this week, are much more interested in the rapidly expand- 
ing demand from industry and the services than they are in 
what happens to components for domestic receivers. 

The output of television receivers is now generally 
expected to be cut back by about 40 per cent this year, 
which might mean a temporary reduction in the volume of 
component production of about 18 per cent. But produc- 
tion lines working exclusively on parts for domestic receivers 
have been hit harder by the domestic recession. Furniture 
factories making television cabinets have stood men off in 
considerable numbers ; in one of the large factories, output 
has been halved. The production of cathode tubes has also 
been affected and that in its turn has led to short-time work- 
ing in the glass factories making the tubes. Valve-makers 
are also on short-time. In some other factories the cancella- 
tion of orders from receiver manufacturers brings relief 
to hard-pressed plant. Some sections of the component 
industry had been working under great pressure ; the reces- 
sion has given them an opportunity to return to a more 
normal working week. But not all components in produc- 
tion for receivers can be switched without modification to 
other, more exacting applications (although the export 
market will take a fair volume), and some interruption to 
production is inevitable while plant is switched to other 
designs. There is an undercurrent of concern in the industry 
about what this may do to the small manufacturers. A man 
can start in the electronics business with the minimum of 
capital: many do. These are the businesses, operating 
almost entirely on credit, that may find the period of 
readjustment difficult to weather. 
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Freight Markets Firm ~~ ~~ 


HE slight weakness which appeared in the tramp 
+e shipping market in February has proved to be only 
temporary. Both voyage and time charter rates have been 
rising steadily since the middle of that month, and the 
unexpected entry of Soviet Russia with substantial imports 
of grain from Canada (from the St. Lawrence to Black Sea 
and Baltic ports, and from Vancouver to Vladivostok) 
created a new demand for tonnage. Chartering for grain 
from all exporting areas outside Russia has been -actiye, 
probably as a result of the severe winter on the Continent. 

Rates for single voyages with coal across the Atlantic 
have returned to peak levels, but a considerable volume of 
tonnage is already engaged in this trade on time or consecu- 
tive voyage charter for the whole of this year and. longer. 
A pointer to the underlying strength of the market and the 
firmness of prospects is the volume of tonnage being taken 
up for periods of up to 18 months ; even ships which are 
still under construction have been taken up on long-term 


- charters extending well into the 1960s. 


In recent weeks three ships have been fixed on time 
charter for every two returning from hire, and rates have 
been improving. Nevertheless, a large number of time 
charters are due to expire during the next three months, 
and these may take some time to- absorb at current freight 
levels. 


Advance in Coarse Grains 


RICES of maize and barley have risen sharply in\recent 
weeks. Supplies in exporting countries have not 
changed, but the needs of consumers in Britain and Europe 
have. At the beginning of the year compounders and other 
users of coarse grains had no compelling reason to buy 
ahead. Supplies of American maize were larger than ever 
before ; supplies of Canadian barley were adequate and 
there was plenty of Canadian feed wheat available at attrac- 
tive prices. Quite suddenly the picture changed. The 
winter grain crops in Europe were severely damaged by the 
cold, and though the loss will be partly made good by spring 
sowings, the new crops are at present no more than seed in 
the ground. A hard winter and late spring increased the 
consumption of feeding stuffs and in Britain the remaining 
stock of home-grown barley appears to be smaller than was 
expected. 
When compounders turned to the world market they 
found that Russia and its satellites had mopped up sup- 
plies of Canadian feed wheat ; these countries were also 











‘sMotor Business” - 


The March issue of this quarterly research bulletin for the motor and 
allied industries includes : 





Stock and Sales Expectations: A New Indicator for the Domestic 
Market. ‘ 

Return to Seasonal Trends in Production. 

Crystal Gazing im the Motor Industry. 

The Swedish Market for Vehicles and Tractors. 

The Bulletin is fully lustrated by charts, amongst which are : 

Price indexes of used cars and vans. 

World exports of vehicles. 

Vehicle exports by countries of origin. 


For full particulars of this Bulletin, apply to : 


THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LIMITED 
22 Ryder Street, St. James's, Londen, S.W.L 
WHhitehali 1511. Ext. 49. 
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buyers of coarse grains from North America, and France 
had been forced to turn importer. The increased demand 
for feeding stuffs had to be satisfied mainly by maize and 
barley, and freight rates were bounding up. Since the 
beginning of March 

Caer ton Canadian 2 feed 

30 barley has risen by 
Pale” about {£2 I§s. to 

£27 §s. a ton cif 

UK and American 
maize has risen by 
over £3 to £28 10s. 
a ton. Plate maize 


CANADIAN BARLEY 


COARSE GRAIN 
PRICES 
cif. UK 


sharply, and large 
premiums have been 
paid by specialised 
consumers in certain 
European countries 
such as Italy. The 
advance in maize also owes much to the strength of prices 
in Chicago, where the feeling is growing that the Adminis- 
tration will be forced to accept higher support prices for 
the new crop. 

For the next month or two, at least, coarse grain prices 
may not be in much danger. Transportation difficulties are 
limiting sales of Canadian burley, and Argentina will hardly 
be a pressing seller of maize for some time. But Argentina 
may hold the key to prices. If the exportable supply there 
proves to be as large as two million tons, world maize prices 
could fall, and barley prices weaken too. 





SHORTER NOTES 


An increase of 3 per cent a year in the world demand 
for energy—an estimate which other authorities might con- 
sider high—was taken as the lower limit in the projections 


Company Notes 


CUNARD STEAM-SHIP. For 


has also risen 
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made by Mr James W. Platt, a managing director of the 
Royal Dutch/Shell Group, in a paper read to the Institute 
of Petroleum. The lower limit for world oil production 
in 1975 is put at 1,600 million tons, an increase of over 
130 per cent over 1955. With an instinct to “aim at a 
point well up the range,” which one feels is an accurate 
reflection of today’s thinking in the oil industry generally, 
Mr Platt puts the world production of oil in 1975 “ well 
above ” this figure. Looking further ahead, he saw nuclear 
power still leaving plenty of room for petroleum during 
the 21st century. 


* 


Diamond sales by the. Central Selling Organisation 
amounted to £16.8 million in the first quarter of 1956, De 
Beers Consolidated. Mines announces. This is a fall of 
£1.4 million compared with the last quarter of 1955, and 
is due wholly to the fall in sales of industrial stones to {5.1 
million. Sales of gem stones were unchanged at {11.7 
million. Smaller sales of industrials, it is understood, 
reflected not a fall in demand but in supplies. 


* 


The management committee of the London Wool 
Terminal Market Association has recommended that a con- 
tract for crossbred wool tops should be introduced, in addi- 
tion to the existing merino contract. It is proposed that 
trading in crossbred futures would start on November Ist, 
with January, 1957, as the first delivery month. 


* 


The Bank of Canada has raised its rediscount rate from 
2} to 3 per cent. This increase is the fourth since August, 
1955 (when the rate stood at 13 per cent) and carries the 
rate to a new peak. 


from royalties, primarily from oil and 
natural gas, rose in the year to January 
31st from £370,811 to £435,110. The 
number of the net producing wells of 
Hudson’s Bay Oil and Gas Company (in 


a few weeks last summer the “ Queens ” 
lay idle at their moorings, their traffic 
brought to a standstill by a strike. Despite 
this, the operating surplus of Cunard 
Steam-Ship Company in the year to 
December 31st rose from £6,747,584 to 
£7,405,872. This is the first reversal in 
the downward trend of profits since 19§2. 
As Cunard does a big cargo business, the 
advance in profits may reflect higher 
freight rates and heavier traffic. 
Although the operating surplus has 
risen, the net profit after tax has fallen 
from £2,157,266 to £1,827,969. The 
reason for this seems to lie in the increase 
in the taxation provision, which is up from 
£2,069,938 to £2,504,070; this provision 
is shown before taking credit for relief 
on investment allowances. 


several new ships being built and this 
relief on investment allowance may be 
substantial. 

Conservatism in dividends still rules in 
the Cunard boardroom. Effectively, after 


Cunard has’ 


allowing for the free scrip issue in 1954, 
the year’s ordinary dividend is left un- 
changed at 10 per cent on a capital of 
£13 million. On this dividend the £1 
ordinary stock units at the current price 
of 26s. yield 7% per cent. 


* 


HUDSON’S BAY. “Bays” yield 
just over 2 per cent at the current price 
of 186s. 6d. Even this yield takes in the 24 
per cent tax free distribution from land 
sales—a source of revenue that cannot 
last for ever—as well as the 15 per cent 
dividend, less tax, from trading. The 
price is so high because speculators, both 
in Wall Street and Throgmorton Street, 
are attracted by the honey that may one 
day come from the company’s investment 
in the developing oilfields of Canada. 
There is enough in the full report of The 
Governor and Company of Adventurers 
of England Trading into Hudson’s Bay to 
whet the speculators’ appetite. Income 


which Hudson’s Bay has a minority 
interest) nearly doubled to 358 wells ; 
daily net production rose by about 122 
per cent; and “substantial additions ” 
were made to oil and natural gas reserves. 
All this costs money and in 1955-56 over 
$27 million was spent on development, 
compared with about $16,500,000 in the 
previous year. The bees will not taste 
the honey for years yet. 


Years to Jan. 31, 


. 1955 1956 
Sales and Profits:— £ £ 
Retail Stores: 
SOB as ok cave tiavee 35,351,000 38,618,000 
SE ko wikeos adawes 2,044,000 2,179,000 
I ur Trade: 
PD ss Saas 0 eka ooh 7,716,000 8,634,000 
POE nc eek voce 585,000 765,000 
Wholesale Department: 
RI 5 Sad so asci8 sats 14,091,000 14,765,000 
i ee eR ie 279,000 156,000 


In the meantime the dividend is paid 
out of the profits earned by the company 
in its extensive retail, wholesale and fur 
trading. Sales in all these departments 
rose in the latest year and profits in the 
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retail and fur departments went up with 
Profits on wholesale trading were 
lower because of competitive price 
cutting. Total sales by all the depart- 
nents rose from £57 million to £62 million 
and the gross trading profit advanced 
from £3,362,963 to £3,640,542. 


* 


sales. 


REYROLLEandC.A.PARSONS. 
The so-called nuclear power shares form 
an active group in the London Stock 
Exchange. Yields on current dividends 
are low. The yield on Reyrolle’s £1 
ordinary shares is only 3} per cent at the 
current price of 1oos. xd. on the dividend 
of 16) per cent; that on C. A. Parsons’ 
{1 units is even smaller—2} per cent at 
Sos. on the 10 per cent dividend. The 
attraction is mot current income but 
erowth potentialities. The big earnings 
cover on the dividends is one aspect of 
the prospects of growth ; it simply reflects 
the ploughing back of profits to finance 
present and future capital developments. 

Sir Claude Gibb, who is the chairman 
both of Reyrolle and C. A. Parsons (in 
which Reyrolle has a sharehoiding), has 
already warned shareholders in C. A. 
Parsons that a standstill in dividend pay- 
ments might be essential for a few years 
in order to provide the money for expan- 
sion. Hence the maintenance of the 
dividend at 10 per cent shattered no hopes 
and investors could find some encourage- 
ment in the rise in net profits from 
£1,484,298 to £1,962,613. Similarly, it 
was not the rise in Reyrolle’s gross 
trading profits from £3,195,725 to 
£3,681,406 (including £232,372 arising 
from the revision of the basis of 
valuation of work in progress), nor 
the news of higher output and bigger 
orders, and not even the increase in the 
ordinary dividend from 15-to 16} per 
cent which were of essential importance 
to investors in the atomic power stocks. 
For them the most significant pointer was 
Sir Claude Gibb’s comments on the 
future. He said: “A year ago it seemed 
that Reyrolle would participate by supply~+ 
ing its standard products in the form of 
main and auxiliary switchgear, but its 
field of activities has been extended and 
now includes the equipment which will 


be required for the control of reactors. 
The building of nuclear power stations 
has become an important feature of the 
generating plant programme for the 
United Kingdom but it may be some 
years before the construction of these 
stations is upon a scale that will enable 
the company to secure full benefit from 
current expenditure.” 


* 


THOMAS TILLING. As an 
investment and holding company Thomas 
Tilling has steadily added to its interests 
in a miscellaneous group of industrial and 
commercial companies. Last year it 
acquired a controlling interest in Mutual 
Finance, the hire purchase finance com- 
pany, and in Walton Hosiery, Lime-Sand 
Mortar, Henry Lister and Sons and Safca 
Aerosol Manufacturing. Thomas Tilling’s 
profit figures for the year to December 
31st take account of these acquisitions. 
The inclusion of the new subsidiaries goes 
some way to explain why Thomas 
Tilling’s gross profits have risen from 
£1,636,901 to £2,316,817 and its net 
profits from £738,399 to £1,086,796. 
Whatever their present troubles the hire 
purchase companies were doing well last 
year and among the new subsidiaries 
Mutual Finance probably made a useful 
though relatively small contribution to 
profits. But new subsidiaries cannot be 
the whole story and, perhaps, one of the 
most important contributions to earnings 
may have come from the established 
interest in James A. Jobling, the glass 
manufacturers specialising in the making 
of “ Pyrex” glassware. 

Despite the growth in profits the 
directors of Thomas Tilling were content 
to leave the ordinary dividend unchanged 
at 10 per cent. Their caution may have 
been influenced by the Chancellor’s 
request for restraint. And there is the 
possibility that some of Thomas Tilling’s 
subsidiaries may feel the squeeze this 
year. Thomas Tilling is nursing a 
number of concerns through their form- 
ative years and it is the ultimate prospect 
of full. maturity that makes investors 
willing to accept a yield of 43 per cent on 
the {1 stock units at the current price 
of 41s. 10}d. 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


Next Account begins: April 18th 
Next Contango Day: April 18th 
Next Settlement Day: April 24th 


ALTHOUGH gilt-edged securities eased at 
the close of last week, an improvement 
was seen on Tuesday; by Thursday all 
of the lost ground had been recovered. 
War Loan gained } to 74} over the week 
and corresponding rises occurred in long- 
dated issues... Among the short-dated 
stocks, 2 per cent Exchequer showed a 
gain of $3 to 901%. 

Bank shares were generally higher and 
insurance stocks continued to strengthen. 
Legal and General rose another 14 to 24, 
but Royal Assurance lost 2s. to 82s. 6d. 
on the dividend announcement. The 
improvement in industrial shares was 
halted by the disturbance in the Middle 
East, but although activity was curtailed 
by the imminence of the budget the gains 
made last week were generally held. 
Reyrolle and C. A. Parsons rose 4s. 3d. 
and 5s. respectively on Monday on strong 
buying, but eased slightly later in the 
week to 98s. xd and 77s. 6d., a net gain 
on the week of 6s. and 4s. 9d. respec- 
tively. Leading electrical stocks were also 
higher. Among steel shares, Stewarts and 
Lloyds were firm at 69s. 3d., Colvilles at 
39s. and Dorman Long at 31s. 6d. gained 
1o}d. and 6d. respectively. Motors im- 
proved with the current increase in sales ; 
BMC rose to 7s. 9d. and Standard to 
6s. 8}d. Ford gained 43d. to 33s. 14d. xd. 
There was also an improvement in textile 
shares ; Bradford Dyers rose to 22s. 9d. 
xd and Courtaulds to 39s. 3d. Horrockses 
Crewdson jumped 6s. to 31s. on rumours 
of an impending take over, but later 
reacted to 29s. 3d. Hudson’s Bay 
fluctuated sharply before closing at 
187s. 6d. higher on the week. Oils re- 
covered on Thursday After receding 
initially on the news from the Middle East. 

Kaffirs improved before the quarterly 
statements, but there was little response 
following their publication. The recovery 
on Wall Street led to a steadier tone in 
coppers, Bancroft rising to 46s. The 
political situation led to losses in Ceylon’ 
tea and rubber shares, but a partial 
recovery occurred later. 
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Security Indices Yields 
1956 siti . pas 
1xe¢ 4% . 
Ord.* Int.t po Ord. 
| » Fee Bate * 
April 5...) 183-2 | 96-16 | 4-64 5-71 
» 6...) 182-9 | 95-96 4-66 5-72 
oo Bowed Bee? | WS-S6 4-66 5-69 
» 10...) 184-0 | 96-05 4-65 | 5-68 
is Sees -9 | 96-18 4-63 | 5-69 
Total bargains 
1956, High} 203-5 99-37 1956 
(Jan. 3) | (Jan. 3)} April 5, 8,463 
» Low.4 169-7 94-75 a 6; 8,184 
(Mar. 8) (Feb. 17} ,, 9;| 10,358 
1955, High. 223-9 | 115-97 ae a 
July 21)) (Jan. 7)}] ,, 11) 8,815 
» Low..| 175-7 98-23 


Mar. 15)\(Sept. 2 


+ 1928-100. 


* july 1, 1935=100. 








Jan. 1 


Prices, 
to April 11,1956) 
High | Low | 
98} 97 
99% 984 
953 934 
1004 99 
99 43 | 97 
96 2 95} 
934 91 
90 #4 88} 
94 92} 
88} 834 
91} 88 8 
82% 78} 
924 87 4 
81g | 76 
91 83} 
864 83% 
814 76} 
79} 73} 
964 91g 
834 78% 
88} 83} 
83} 184 
84; 784 
12; 67 
81} 76} 
84% | 784 
77 70 
76; i 70 
66} 61 
563 | 52 
56} 51} 
98§ 93 
804 75} 
7194 | T3% 
9% | 88 
83h 794 
905 85? 
7% | 82 
73% 684 
Sor | sel 
905 
73 eT 


(ec) To earliest date. 


\Funding 23% 


‘Savings Bonds 24% 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITIES 


BRITISH FUNDS 
AND 
GUARANTEED 

STOCKS 


"62-57 
War Bonds 23% 


Exchequer 5%, 1957 


‘Serial Funding 24% 
Conv. 2% 1958- 59 
‘Exchequer 2% 1960 
\Exchequer 3% 1960 


Savings Bonds 3% "55-65. 


Funding 24% "56-61 
Funding 3% °59-69 
Funding 4%, 
Savings Bonds 3%, 
Exchequer 3%, "62 
Exchequer 24% ' 


Savings Bonds 3% * 
Victory 4% ‘20-76 
Funding 3% '6 
Conv. 34% 1969 
Treas. 34% ’ 
Treas. 34% 
Redemption 3% ” 
Funding 34% 1999- 2004. 
Consols ' 4%, aft. Feb °57. 
War L’n 34% aft. Dec 


Treas. 3°%, 


Treas. 24% aft. April '75.| 
Br. Elec. 44% '67-69 
Br. Elec. 3% '68-73 
. Elec. 32) "14-17 
. Elec. 44% °74-79 
. Elec. 34% °76-79 
. Gas 4%, '69-72 
: Gas 34%, 69-71 
. Trans. 3%, "68-73 

Trans. 4% 72-77 

Trans. 3°, "78-88 


(f) Flat yield. 


fe. 


“see 


"54-56... 
\War Loan 3% °55-59 


se 


Conversion 4% "57-58.... 
1957 .; 


"se8ee 


“see eee 
“see 
+e eee eee 
“ee eeee 


a 


seee8 
se eeee 
ee eee 
a 
eeee 
“seeeee 
seenee 
seen eee 
eeees 
seeee 


} 


52 
Conv. 34% aft. April "61.. 
aft April °66. .| 
Consols 26%... 2. seen cs 


Net 


} | 
Price, | Price, Yield, | Yield 
\April 4, Apr. 11, Apr. 11, Apr. 11, 
1956 | 1956 | 4 | “4956 
j é: a $s oe 
974, 978 |3 6 5141611 
998 | 993 '3 7 01418 5! 
o4% | 943 | 31010) 417 3! 
100% | 1004 | 212 8) 418 10 
97% | 97% )3 1 3,5 1 OF 
6) | 9%)}3 81114 7 4 
924 | 928 | 318 4/417 10/ 
893% | 903/316 5/415 3 
93% | 934 | 310 7) 417 10 
| gat | 84; 1315 615 4 42 
89%,* 895" 315 1/417 9 
794% 798% 315 015 4 21 
87;4* oe +s 217 9 3e 
78h «= 78& | 314 0/15 310% 
883 | 88% |31210;5 1 9! 
| 94.) $5 | 338 71419 10/ 
The | 784° 3 17 21/5 1 51 
15§ | 3 9 2/419 9 
925 | 335 3 2 4/418 8 
80H | 80§ |314 615 4 1 
8 | 8 {13 9101/5 3 0 
804 | 803 |3 4 7/419 9 
793 | 80 |3 4 1/418 12 
69} | 69% |3 1 2)414 31 
178i | 78% | 2 16 9/412 111 
80; | 803 | 217 2) 41911F 
14% | 74 1214 61/415 5 
12% | 12% (215 7/416 9 
| 6s | 63 | 214 7/415 Of 
| 533 | 54 | 215 3/412 8f 
538 | 538 1213 81413 5f 
94 | 944 13 3 0}5 3 41 
763 | 76 | 311 4|5 1 41 
144 | 7 |3 8 4)419 OF 
89 | 89% 13 2 0/5 1 OF 
80% | 79° | 3 411/419 Oo 
87} | 87413 6 9/5 4 41 
83 | 83h | 3 9 0/5 2 GI 
69g | 695°} 3 011/413 TI 
164 | 762 | 3211 4/5 1 4! 
| nt is 3 3/6 2 
704 | ot 13 8 al aae ue 
e To latest date. * ve dividend. 


t Assumed average life approx. 11 years. 












§ Less tax at 3s. 6d 
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Prices, 1955 | Prices, Jan.1 TRUSTEE Price, | Price, - Yield, 
, toApr 11,1956) STOCKS AND [April 4, Pay 11,) Apr. 11, 
High | Low | | High | Low | FOREIGN ¢ BONDS) } 1956 | 1956 | 1956 
| id ae 
949 | 79 | it 77} ‘Aust. 38% 65-69 . | 80; | 803 |5 7 Ol 
101g | 87 | 87 | 81 (Ceylon 4% “73-75 . ‘| 834 824 510 51 
103} | 87% | 88 | 85 \N. Zealand 4% '76-78.| 85} | 85$ |5 2 101 
88 87t | 644) 57) | L.C.C, 3% aft. 1920 . | 61 61 418 4 
99 83 85§ | 84 (Liverpool 3% '54-64..! 84* 84* 510 Tl 
84 65 68§ 63 iM. Wtr.‘B’ 3%, "34-2003; 654 set | 419 Ol 
102} 942 97 oat | Agric. Mort. 5% _— 954 94 15 5 9 
122% 91 1123 | 102 (German 7% 1924....| 104 104 ‘ie 
213 | 149 | 1994 | 187 German 54% 1930... i 1884 | 188 avi 
212 | 160 217; | 208 \Japan Pe ROO peed oe | 217 217 aad 
254 | 190 | 258% | 2474 'Yapan 54% Conv. 1930, 257 | 2584 } oo 
Prices, Jan.1 | Yast Two | Price, | Price Yield 
to to April 11, 1956, Dividends | ORDINARY April 4,/Apr. | 1° 1i, 
“High | Low | @ @ (@) | STOCKS =| 1956 | 1956 | 1956 
“% | % | BANKS & DISCOUNT ifs. d. 
50/- tai Sa| 1 bBarclays{1......... 46/- ei ‘a - 3.4 
56/103 52/- 6a 6 b\Lloyds ‘A’ £5, £1} -| 53/- 1 53/6 |512 2 
72/44 | 66/10} 9a 9 bMidland f1, fully pd. .| 69/- | 69/- |5 4 4 
69/10} 63/3 | 9a 9 ON. Prov. ‘B’ £5, fi pd. 65/- | 65/6 |5 911 
17/9 | 71/3 | B8al 8 bWestmstr‘B’£4,fl}pd! 72/6 | 71/6 | 51111 
43/6 | 30/3 | Sjai Seb Alexanders {1....... 50/6 30/6 | 418 4 
46/- 31/14 | 5a 5 b\Nat. Disc. ‘B’ {1..... 52/6 | 32/6 {6 3 1 
49/9 40/6 6ha 6} Union Disc. {1.......! 44/6 46/6 |5 7 6 
35/9 | sat 4a 4 bBarc. (D.C.O.) f1 . | 34/- | 34/- 1318 4s 
41/9 |}34/1 7ja| 74bChart. Bk. of India £1) 36/- | 39/6 | 7 11 10 
INSURANCE | 
244 163 | 12}a 37}b\Leg. & Gen. f1....... a ee Sa Se Ss 
24 | 20 | $20 a 14745Pearl £1, fully pd..... | 214% | 22° 5 6 8 
434 | 40} |tll7sctl25 Prudential *A’ £1 . “| ag | agg | aar 8 
| BREWERIES, Etc. | 
119/- {111/- 10 a 33 bBass cossccececessf(hl 5/9 (113/9 | T11 3 
24/3 | 20/- 1044 6 a\Distillers 6/8 ........ | 22/6 | 22/9 | 416 8 
45/104 = /6 a 17 Guinness Bl. 8s 5-008 40/6 | 40/6 |6 3 5 
67/6 3 Rj: 7 a'Whitbread ‘A’ Ord. fil 10/- 70/- |6 0 0 
* Ex dividend. +Tax free. Gross yield. (a) Interim dividend. 


(j) On 15%. 


(i) To latest date. 


(m) On 10%. 


(p) On 18% 


(6) Final dividend. 
tax free. (g) On 12}% tax free. 





Prices, 


Jan. 1 





Price, | Price, , 























Last Two | ORDINARY vi 
o April 11, 1956! Dividends April 4,/Apr. 11, 
as iw | om | STOCKS 956") 956") 45 
ne | Low i | 
Zs % % \STee. & ENGINEERING, | ié 
39/9 | 29/6 en. 6 BGA oo cisiesies 1/- | 32/- | 6 
13/- | 9/43 10%b| 34a Cammell Laird 5/-.. fofe 1) Ti 16 «7 
40/1} | 36/3 3a 8 bColvillesf1....... 2+] 38/- 39/- 151 
33/104 28/- 8c 8 ¢Dorman Long fl..... 31/- S1/6 |5 1 
53/74 | 40/- 20¢q 3 ajGuest Keen N'fold £1.; 44/6 | 46/— | 4 | 
15/- | 61/- 5 a| 12$bStewarts & Lloyds fl. 67/6 | 69/3 |5 1 
46/10} 39/- 4 a| 8 bSummers (John) £1...) 42/- | 43/6 | 5 15 
49/9 | 40/6 4a, 8b United Steel {1......) 44/- | 44/3 | 51: 
42/14 | 32/44] 6b 2haVickers{1...... ese] 39/3 | 38/9 | 4 7 
‘TEXTILES | 
24/6 | 19/108 4a 6 b Bradtord Dyers {1 ...| 22/-* | 22/9* | 8 1: 
23/74 | 19/10} 1706 3 aBrit. Celanese f{1..... 20/9 | 21/3 |9 8 
25/103 21/9 | 6}6| 2$aCoats (J. & P.) £1....| 22/3 | 22/9 | 713 
44/- | 3/9 66 4 aCourtaulds {1 ....... 38/3 | 39/9 |5 
30/- | 25/3 5a $b Lancs, Cotton {1..... 25/9 | 26/6 |9 8 
31/74 | 26/9 | 106 2ha\Patons & Baldwins £1| 28/6 | 28/3 | 8 17 
Motor & AIRCRAFT 
21/93 | 17/73 | = 63) atlpricien Aeroplane 10/-| 19/- | 19/9 | 5 
9/- | 6/10), 4.4 8bBritish Motor 5/-..... 7p | 7/6 8 
25/9 | 19/7 7ic| Nil cDe Havilland {1..... 20/- | 20/6 
44/3 | 324 24a| 5 b& Ford Motor {1....... 32/6* | 33/14*| 4 1: 
40/3 | 32/14 5a 12 Stent Siddeley fl. | 64 | 36/9 | 415 
44/ 38/3 10 ¢ 124¢,Leyland Motors {1 . 42/6 | 43/9 (514 
115/ 104 85/6 5 a 12$0)Rolls-Royce {1 ...... 92/6 | 96/3 | 312 
8/0}, 6/1p| 12 i 12 cStandard Motor 5/-..:| 6/6 | 6/9 | 817 
| Shops & STORES 
18/10}, 14/6 | 1786, 6 a Boots Pure Drug 5/-..| 16/3 | 16/9 +4 2 
35/103} 29/- 20 b Tha, Debenhams 10/- ..... 32/-* | 32/9° | 8 7 
43/3 | 32/9 | 45 b 15 aGt. Universal 5/-..... 40/- |417- |7 6 
94/3 | 79/- | 1136 5 aLyons(J.) ‘A’ {1..... 86/3 | 87/6 | 5 
70/18 57/104) 30 6 174a/Marks & Spen. ‘A’ 5/-.| 62/9 | 64/- |} 31 
ay 56/- | 20a 36 bi Woolworth 5 5/-....+--| 58/9 | 59/- | 41 
16 ay | 99/- | 14 ! tS a\British Petroleum f1 ./115/- (112/6 | 21 
16/6 | 63/- | 10j¢ 5 a@lBurmahfl.......... 12/6 | 71/3 |21 
£70} | £58k | 4! 10 6 aRoyal Dutch 100 fl. ..| £69 | £68) | 2 
151/- (129 10 b| +5 @aShell Reg. {1........ 1/6 (146/53 | 3 
37/6 31/104, 't t5 a 116}0{Trinidad L’holds 5/- /- | 3/6 | 4 
ING 
27/- | 23/3 24a TebCunard {1 .......... 26/- | 26/- | 71 
54/- | 48/- 12 * Furness a £1....| 50/6 | 51/6 | 5 
35/9 | 29/- 3 al cet 3/- | 30/- |5 
Aaincancastacen 
68/3 | 45/- 7 14b|Assoc. Elect. {1...... 65/- | 66/3 | 410 
1108/6 | 87/- 15 \Assoc. Port. Cem. as S/- | 9/3 | 4 3 
57/- | 42/3 | 15 7a\Bowater Paper £1... .| 51/104) 55/74 | 3 10 
53/44 | 45/3 ve + aB.1.C.C. ek she anne ok /6 50/6 | 31 
53/- | 40/6 44| 8 bBrit. Aluminium a... 52/-* | 51/6* | 41 
60/- | 47/10} +10 +7}d|Brit. Amer. Tob. .| 48/6 | 49/6 | 6 
$653 | $58 3 3 5 Canadian Pacific —- $65 | $612 | 4 
37/10}; 24/ nee 29} Decca Record 4/- . 28/9 | 28/9 | 6 
25/9 | 19/1} 4 a)Dunlop Rubber 10/- . -| 21/3 | 22/6 | 6 
66/14 |.47/3 7 Slelcoee Elect. {1.....| 55/- 57/6 | 4 
65/6 | 50/3 94 44a)General Elect. {1.....| 55/- | 57/6 | 41 
49/103 41/3 6 4 ailmp. Chemical {1 ....| 43/9 | 45/6 | 4 
62/9 | 49/13 | 8a se Imp. Tobacco {1.....| 50/6 | 51/6 | 8 
$169} ($1412 |$2-90c\$3- 75c\Inter. Nickel n-p.v....|$168$ {$165 | 4 
64/6 | 52/- 7 124)|London Brick {1..... 55/- | 56/3 | 7 
29/3 | 22/9 1535|MonsantoChemicals5/-| 24/6 | 26/- | 4 
69/1} | 55/3 12 biTate & Lyle {1 ......| 63/6 65/- 5 
69/6 | 54/9 10 a| 12}b\Tube Investments {1 .| 58/1} I 8 60/- | 41 
15/6 | 95/9 5 a 20 b Turner & Newall {1..|102/6 (105/74 | 41 
16/9 | 61/7 6 a 9b Unilever {1 ......... 73/14 | 74 vat 14 
41/14 | 34/ Tia 5 \United Molasses 10/-..| 36/3 | 37/6 | 51 
40/— | 27/6 | #2740) t2ba\Cons. Tea & Lands £1-| 34/3 | 33/6 |31 
2/10} 2/0%| 15 5 a|London Asiatic Rbr.2/-| 2/3 2/3 13 
61/9 | 47/- | 27$c; 15 aUnited Sua Betong {1} 51/10} 51/104/10 1 
a | 20 al 50 b/Anglo-Amer. 10/- . ae) 7H* 411 
35/74 |105/74 | 80 a) 120 biDe Beers 5/- Def. Br. 13/0 (106 / BG 8 
85/6 | 67/6 | Free State Geduld 5/-.| 79/44 | 79/44] Ni 
50/6 | 43/- | 10 a) 1240 Randfontein {1...... 46/6 | 46/3 | 914 
10/24 | 8/6 24 ¢ 28 ¢London Tin 4/-...... 9/7} 9/8} j11 10 
46 39} ) 2624ci\ 75 @Rhokana fl........ 41 1 6 
New York Closing Prices 
aie | oe | Apr. 
eo te | 4 
Balt. & Ohio 4 47 15 
ait. & ++ 553 [Inter. Paper. ./133} | 
an, Pac. ....| 354 | 34 43} |Nat. Distill. ..| 23} 
-Y. Cent. ...) 43 42 ars Roebuck! 33} 
PennsyL ..... 2 ME Beco eo: 
Amer. Tel. ... td. Oilof N.J.| 61% | 
United Corp. wth coreg a 
j Union Tel. a a3" 


(c) Year’s dividend. 


(s) On 64%. 






{e) To earliest date. 
(f) On 138%. 


(f) Flat yield. 


(u) On 932%. (w) 14%. 
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Industrial Profits and Assets 


[ne tables below continue the analysis of company balance sheets and profit and loss accounts which was introduced in 
The Economist of January 22, 1949; the figures are discussed on an earlier page in this issue. 


Comparative analysis of 484 profit and loss accounts published January-March, 1956 (£000) 


. Breweries Clothing Food Shops } 
Industry | and Distilleries | _ and and and | Tobacco | Building | Engineering | Iron and Steel 
Footwear | Confectionery Stores 
No. of Companies | (23 | (26) (25) | (8) (5) (19) 



























(37) (19) 


i ' 
Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest! Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest! Prev. Latest | Prev. | Latest Prev. | Latest 
































Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year Year | Year 

Gives trading Wl <a es caeens bien 13,871 15,242} 6,941/ 7,426, 15,443, 15,335 24,067 26,437, 84,984 88,682, 5,537, 5,625 13,942| 15,011, 74,333 | 97,306 
Income from investments .....+ee0 260 268 99 108 231 235 447 583| 5,983! 6,432 54 60 94 121 1,469 1,977 
Other current incOME......cceceees 20 ae ee 1 me pee | 1 fa OS ans ie 1 36 10 15 7! 98 
x irring creditS....ssssee8 vee | 167,121) 131,687; 775, 676} «= 839) 702 77; 65, «69, s«i2126| ss 7986) 86] 2,643 | = 1,863 

Total Income......+++ seseceee | 14,318 15,653) 7,171 8,222) 16,452, 16,246 24,854 27,722 91,044 95,179 6,284 5,847 14,772 15,833 78,524 101,244 
Repairs and maintenance .......+.6. | 524 610, ... siete ky, vane catenins T= end tots 2 aie [als niet RX pea zs ren Pee 551 
Depreciation. . 2. scicdasassseta tte | 1,409 1,568} 905 “978 597] 2931 “S43 ioo2 5,331) 5.712, “947| iors, i929) 21331 15,959} 19,032 
Income tax (excl. profits tax)....... 5,312, 5,469] 2.367, 2,403, 5,324) 4,508) 10,571, 10,937| 34,751| 34,771, 1,803 1,595 4,962 4,944, 24.837| 30.288 
Profits ta8%...shsdvaubaceudsaver 1,107, 1,172) 554, 616,091 1,106, 1,919 2,244 5,671} 6,013 ‘374 ‘361, (958 [905 3.553| 6,004 
Directors’ emoluments. ....+.++00 398 418} +683 668,708} «673, B07, «= S42} 758] «757, «= 456) «480, «8561 9 828 900 
Administrative charges ete......... 22 72} (84 88 218,193) 7 1,676 1,401 21 50) 129= «4, s(1,046 983 
ontingencies, provisions, etc. ...... 593, 532} 131, +=«:172,-'ss761} «Ss 641 «S 16} = TA) 2.611, 1,303, 790 81 409 645 6,063] 9,093 
Pensions ... io sacs socesauhecagntts 204 = 211} 209,229 77 67} 292 59 907/784 19 = 2, «160,144,166 | =~ 1,284 
Minority share in profits ....-++s+s 98, _ 130) u eo ae ae 1} 3,037 _3,240 55, 112 44 34) 408 493 
Profits retained by subsidiaries ..... 862 1,258'Dr. 82) 149 = 861 «1,023 17 55| 16,751, 17,605 350 251 1,538 1,343 1,659| 4,398 
Debenture interest .....seseeeeeeee 2 458) 156,171 29, 246, 88 43, 1,783| 3,014 78, 81, 118| «164, = 2,305 | 2,955 
Preference dividends .......seses0 316331) 171|' Ss «178, 218,228 22-229) 828} 860 61 4 170, 166,895 919 
Ordinary dividends. ».....eeeeeeees 2,565 2,856, 1,015| 1,123 1,806, 2,039, 6,665, 7,887| 13,581, 14,563, 575] 648) «1,463, 1,636 4,647 | 5,877 
Reveniie reserves .....scsssceeeess 312, 447| (1,380, 985, 1,926 2,204 4,910, 2,568] 3,099 4,996 631) 771} 1,653 1,908 18,223| 12,303 
Brought in (parent company)....... 2,501 2630; 2,191) 1,788 1,994 2,411) 3,725) 2,369) 4,009| 4,269 818) 942; 2,398 2,788 18,868 15,983 





Carried forward (parent company) .. | 2,630 2,751; 1,788) 2,249 2,411) 2,678 2,369 3,806 
| | ‘ 


| 4,269, 4,429 942 1,199 2,788, 3,539, 15,983 | 22,147 
} I | 








| 





Chemicals : Motors Newspapers : | 
: : Electrical ; , Miscellaneous Oe | + 
Industry | Shipbuilding and a Cycles and | Paper and oe | Shipping | Cotton 
Paint Manufacturing ‘Aircraft Printing Manufacturing | 


No. of Companies 





(3) (12) 





(10) (22) 








(14) 






(60) 





(2) 






























































Prev. | Latest Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest| Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest Prev. Latest 
Year Year Year Year Year | Year Year | Year Year | Year | Year | Year Year Year Year | Year 
ai i hal haat RE i hae ape diecchenl ze sind MP erseris sc elibeeeiliceks ia be eel om 
Gross trading profit .........eceee. 1,109, 1,642) 4,759| 5,818, 25,583) 29,452) 11,722) 14,472) 8,934 10,075) 31,628 33,889 389) 586 2,729 2,534 
Income from investments .......e6. 10 ll 405) 478 370 745 226 160) 345 240 747 757 44 67 50 | 49 
Other current income.........ccece eS ie or es 4 2 aS aS 6 20 43 25)... eA ae ees 
Non-recurring credits.....+.seeeee. | 22 9 48 88 883 677) 427 367 169 3355 883 977 140 22 92 433 
Total INGMONR eed s cciinares eée 1,141 1,662 5,212 6,384 26,340 30,876 12,376 14,999 9,454 10,670 33,30/| 35,648 573 675 2,871 3,016 
Repairs and maintenance ........<- ek ‘eh ~ 62) Sous leet A 38 56 Leper 164 174 a ee 442 | 439 
Depreciation ....... Weg tebe do eute 158 198 847) 946 3,403' 4,580; 1,848) 2,035 1,178 1,288 5,510) 6,019) 241 286 353 | 376 
Income tax (excl. profits tax)......, 354 637| 1,681; 1,994 10,308 10,162, 4,240 4,773 3,471, 3,686 10,873) 10,761 76 89 963 | 697 
PIORts tOE., 6: isda ena caaweeek ns 77 98 372 459 1,599' 2,073 916 1,054 638 695, 2,226 2,085 11 26 113 198 
Directors’ emoluments.......eeeee. 81 84 326 358 829 347) 702 777 353 371, 1,348 1,413 8 8 207 202 
Administrative charges, etc......... 16 7 11 15 30) 47 90 96 18 14 283 254 1 1 16 14 
Contingencies, provisions, ete. ...... 65 57 99 194, 1,953) 2,332 354 562 533 238 861,012 924 I 20 99 69 
Pensions 5 i diavek aed cee elont 15 25 59 $8)... ces 9 174 249 56 35 313 324 20, ase oes eee 
' 
Minority share in profits ........... ea es 4 1 1 8 220) 13 21 56 71 224 181 aad eae | 17 19 
Profits retained by subsidiaries ..... oa | 2} 224, = 360, 2,916 4,158 . 824 1,244 782 1,402 2,323) 2,815... oe | 209 230 
Debenture interest ........cccccecs eS Bt ie 71 64 593 576 S84 33 17 16 435 422 vee eee 5 5 
Preference dividends .......ceeeees 11 11) 65 67 183 204 165} 184 172} 181 406 452 15 16 73 | 75 
Ordinary dividends ......cescecees 140, 1681 ~«—s87_—=s«877:~=«,S4O| «3,552, 1,982; 1,903 975) 1,151) 4412 4,746 136 137 367 355 
Revenue reserves ................, 150,  350| 458) 759 2.891 2.487 1.194 1,692 1,407) 1,339 2,534 2,860 60 90 89 | 288 
Brought in (parent company)....... 380 454) 1,412) 1,661) 1,347; 2,004 2,744 3,096 969 767, 7,514 8,752 190 194 647 | 565 
Carried forward (parent company) .. | 454 479| 1,661 1,891, 2,004 2,133, 3,096 3,416 767 950; 8,752! 10,972 194 196 565 614 
| 1 j 
custard inci cess spielen mei eli neta dean ania diiaanielaaetanae Medinek 
A ay | | Othe TOTALS 
Industry | =e Wool Torte Oil Rubber Tea Connputiiel* ALL GROUPS | 
No. of Companies (5) | (16) (13) (3) 32) (4) 119) 464 Companies 
| Prev. /-Latest | Prev. | Latest Prev. | Latest} Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest Prev. Latest 
| Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year Year Year 
Gross trading profit .........ssee.. | 1,765, 1,645, 8,003, 7,747 7,692 6,957| 2,230 2,217| 1,064 2,179 + 638-671, «9.652 10,919 357,015 | 401,867 
Income from investments .......... d 73 8&7 153 : 171 212 77 124 161 199 10 16, 16,251 18,985 27,664 32,035 
Vther current income. ........ceeeee iin aes a dei} Eh dete Ree oe 147 47) awe oe 542 288 908 554 
Non-recurring credits........sseee. 68 60° 335) 485) 186 106 123 29) 425, 206 17 21, 784 «(1,078 9,652 9,819 | 
Total Income..:........css0+5 | 1,906 1,760 8,425 8,385 8,100 7,275 2,430 2,370 1,797 2,631 665 708,(27,229 31,270 395,239 444,275 
Repairs and maintenance ........+. ee er ere ee a whe ag i cask a a 266 = «183, 1,616 | 2,018 
Depreciation 5 ici%aiaieaxnckatxtek | “gta 338} 947; 1,088 1,725 1,762, 205 221; 124 123 39 46 2,276 =—2,651 49,081 | 56,368 
wucome tax (excl. profits tax)....... | 613, 460, 3,009 2.599 2353 1,760, 988 884 459 771 263 257 8,766 9,502, 138,344 | 143,947 
Profits tats isi pny stds ateaetes 120 (123, | 633, «= 663) «= 464—=« 471; «S13, = s«197| 167) Ss «292, S77, = 79} 1,136 1,201, 23,690 | 28,135 
Directors’ emoluments. . ) 131 579 561 498 486 69 80 51 56 12 16 805 861 10,695 11,168 
Administrative charges. ete... 1" Ss 42s 29 12 25 20 67 bs 3 oa oa,sv9a2 | SRS 
Ppoutingencies, sio 50 8 162) 273, 159 S501; 454 33 } 79% y ; ¥ 
aes. ee Le oe ae oe me Say ita 25 16 156 189 4,008, 4,023 
Minority share in profits . . ’ 9 7 247 ae ERs ae eh Ae 288 395 4,721 5,381 
Profits retained by subsidiaries . : : : ; 5) e 518 262 93 165 10 Monee | ane 5 5 515 599, 30,390 37,337 
Debenture interest ................ 0; 10 65 64 54 Oe x A 11 LU cee | lowe 2,775, 2,905, 9,289 11,289 
‘reference dividends ..........000 1 33 183 188 218 225 3 2 11 12 6 6 1,344, 1,386 5,467 6,013 
| 
Ordinary dividend: 98 ‘ 217 678 748 430 480 388; 686 120) 145 5,318 6,510) 51,241 | 59,562 
Revenue reserves ott | RBG. kgs aor 1,346 903 339/250 «ONG aK] 2.422] 44256) aa.ess 
Brought in (parent company)....... | 316 319 1.943' 1,952, 1,015 1,175 596 571 537 486 42) 54. 7,216 17,749| 63,372 62,979 


Carried forward (parent company) .: | 819-341; ‘1,952| 2,078, 1,175 1,313, 571,644) 486) 539) SH 6) 7,749) 8,556) 62,979 | 16,906 


mT 
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| B Clothing Food Iron and Steel 
Industry | reweries and and 
| and Distilleries Footwear Confectionery 







25 














| | i 
Prev. | ratest | Prev. | zatest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest 




























































































| Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | | La rev. | Ta Prev Latest 
| Year | Year | Year | Year| Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year Year me Year | Year | Year | Year Year 

Pe Pee rr ee ere | 72; A129! 74,391) 22,545) 24,078 48, 129 49, 907! 32,969 39, 458 110, 108) 7” 437 16, 354 18, 173 32,831 37,500| 367,409 | 418, 815 
Trade investments ..............-- 580 1,432) 368 339 1,905) 2, 326) 324 9, 26,534 26,932) 559 476) 719) 8 83) 6,713 8,807 
STOCKS... cee seeeccscsceemswveres | 13,529) 14,504, 18,527, 18.991) 25.665| 30, 635, 17,115| 19,796, 317,554) 340, ‘987, 6,151 7,074) 30,786, 36,839 96,737 | 108,766 
EE ised sk CN bh adss pk eea se | 8,468 9,205, 4,148 4,402 na 17, 824) 2,144, 2,542 &. 231) 107, 616, 8,224 9 0 16,877; 19,790; 74,184} 83,720 
Net balances due to parent company | ... | 63| 261, 380) 63) “- ..-|. 25 16 25) 16, 8,692 | 8,869 
CRE sé ceeds <stisceenees | 2580) 3778! 275 530 852 843, 4181) 3751) 944) “9a7} i ri 765) 697| 2,035 3,056 
RM on 4a 5 ok eek n sb ee se eee | 10045\ 7.749 5.398: 5,752) 10,238) 10,159 35,917, 35,311 38, 450) 42,280) 2,031 1,588) 9, 479 6 993) 22,477 21,562 
Other marketable investments...... | 3,002; 1,082! 67 42 777 768: we > eee Ff SS ee 244 333) 3 3 780 | 1,566 
Intangible assets.......-+-.eeeeees | 3,156) 3,231 469 499 2,827| 2, 845) 366, 366 10.564 10,538} 813 828) 257 421) 312 | 248 

re ee 110,382 115,435, 52,058 55, 013 108,016 115, 385) 93,016, 101,569 610,197 656,629, 34,393 37,876 91,762 103,170 579,339 | 655,207 

-_--O 4 awe ee - reer + ee ee meee -_--—-— 

Bank overdrafts and loans ......... 408 1,130, 12 936; 7,201 8,519) 386 118 46,629) 38,823) 388 1,171, 1,899, 4 600) 29,712 | 28,889 
Reserve for future income tax...... | 5.355} 6,006) 2, 39 2,497, 5,368) 4,823) 10,355, 10,684 19,361) 18,077| 2,168 1,927, 5,434 5481) 43,621 | 55,958 
Depreciation and obsolescence ...... | 10,676, 11,932) 6,189 6,875 10,479; 10,277) 10, 297 11,078 41,700, 45,656) 5,781 6,511; 13,651; 15,5 | 96,184 110,592 
Capital reserves and EPT refunds... | 8,287; 7,798) 3,709 4,509 13,817) T3, 889| 756) 831, 36,129) 48,355) 2, — 1,893, 5,909 6,136; 28,339 38,7 135 
Other provisions ........0 sce eeeees 873} 891) 205 142) 2,904 2,920, 3,039) 3,055) 6,534) 5,776) 274 175) 152 12,513 14,561 
Current liabilities and creditors... .. | 348,485; 18, 643) 8,605 8,555 19,188: 22,201: 24.624) 27,847) 89, 325) 98,294 7 959 8,796) 22,403) 23,992 86,751 93,879 
Revenue res, and carried forward... | 18,170) 20,086) 10,253 11,955\ 17,297] 18,435, 10,842! 14,083) 150,332) 160,196) 5 531 6,079) 16,231} 20,443, 93,113 102,095 
Net balances due to subsidiaries.... |  ... oe 3 Si earl 13) 27 113) 115) | 3 68) 98 492,289 | 2,641 
Minority interests .........-eeees2. 1,246, 1,338) 27; 26; 2,102; 2,110 ... | 4 22,340) 24,828 509 556) 534) 568) 3,667 3,711 
Debenture Capital... wee... ccceveese 11,017; 10,679| 4,058, 4,054 4,772) 5,286) 758) 925) 64,447| 83,222) q 591; 1,724 2, 883) 3,126) 71,873 77,344 
Preference capital... i cncessccves ne 10,878 10,988 4,781) 4,778 7,006 6,998 6,528| 6,628) 24,708) 24, 708) 1,859) 1,890, 5,522) 5,442) 29,667 31,679 
Ordinary capetel ou. 5 csswss ctvends | 24,987| 25,869| 10,566, 10,686, 17,882) 19,927) 25,418) 26,289) 108,57 79) 108, 579) 5,871; 7,052) 17,053; 17,6235) 82,110 94,645 

Total Liabilities .............. 10,382 1s, 435 52,058 55, 013 108, _ 115, ov 93, — 101 569 610, be 656, 629 me 37,416 9! 162 103, i” 579,339 655, 207 













Chemicals Electrical Motors, Newspapers, Miscellaneous 
Industry | Shipbuilding and | sao : Cycles and Paper and : Cotton 
| Paint | Manufacturing ‘Aiscratt Printing Manufacturing 










(12) 





+ + . ' 
No. of Companies | 





(3) 14 





























































































































) | 

| Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. Latest Prev. Latest 

| Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year Year }Y Year | Year | Year | Year | Year cor | Year Year Year Year 

——- — | —-- wee ee RR celal a Fe cnapae Meares Salhi alaapesncinne 
Wiekh Matte. § 500% ds Sekcci as oon | 6,823) 6,734) 15,372! 17,105] 63,076) 83,901| 33,499] 40,607| 22,430) 25 a 85,938 3, 569, 3,386, 3,489 10,318 | 11,149 
Trade investments. ............c008 AS Siglo g1| 656) 689, 5,852| 5,349 601 949) 712 3,753) 3,904 1 ll 91 | 87 
DARD. ont 0 vente dn tex tineded 4,764, 4,019, 4,676 5, 480) 74,804 101,417, 30,240; 38,74 8,691; 10, 361) 42,973 49, 236) 2 27; 11,576; 11,588 
SONNE: os Svos cas capennnee Bee en 1,865, 2,510 4,064) 4,970, 58,406) 14,994 17,483; 23,745 7,908} 9,258 40,839, 51,762) 47 311; 4,205 4,164 
Net balances due to parent company iss a 18) 19) 874, 1,477) 150) 182) 4 1 410) 300) sa ov Sai 
Cate UNG aang sed n-w'v ew eck s eae ae | 302 589) 357 311) 70 198) 401} 315) 1,329 867, 3,236 5,379 "568! 245 67 l7 
CAME. Sh assess 2 oes d Seam en | 347) 888) 4, 878) 5,278, 10,014 9,069 8, fhe 6,930, 7,950! 8,574) 25,228) 22,533 852| 1,317 2,571 2,295 
Other marketable investments. ..... | m= | | 1o0a 93 4 ai} 244, 337 1,254) 1,443, 1,815, 1,779) 1, 799 1, - 649 | 1,176 
Intangible assets... ..cicesssseueces bt Fis 190 185 112 167| 4, 166 56 1,502| 1,528) oe 2,846) BE 

Veta: PONS ui 5s <2 cicak es Sees | $3,601) 14,831) 31,303 34,940 213,249) 276,593) 92,557) iit 866 51,780 $8,970 206,941, | 236,308 wd 1m Sr 29,511 30,476 
Bank overdrafts and loans ......... 110) 115} 131 10,81 7| 11,044, 1 aad 33a 436) 7 abe 12,408 12 “0 nib 257 
Reserve for future income tax...... 326) 548 2,063 a4 11,372; 12,283; 4,352) 5,382 4,372) gt 12,605 e 6 242 
Depreciation and obsolescence ...... | 2,098; 2,282; 4,681; 5,543; 29,801| 36,968 15,566, 17,202) 9, 164 10, 540) 27,631; 32,868) ... 4,808 
Capital reserves and EPT refunds... | 2,086) 2,158 695) 910; 20,108) 32,964 10 oT 7,8 304; 11,694; 12,578) 1,488 2,610 
OGar Proves os pion das veces 7} 39) 2 119} 2,651; 2, 598) 75 681 931! 619 1,607 
Current liabilities and creditors..... | 4,268! 4,597] 5,254) 6,651) 53,992| 66,017 21,088) 26,021 , | 45,844) 60,312 510 4,028 
Revenue res. and carried forward... 2,421| 2, 823, 7,290 8,021) 37,601, 44,098) 20, 039; 23,07 : 15,092! 39,372) 44,596, 1,854 2,3 7,770 
Net balances due to subsidiaries... . aye nigsad 2} 2) EE nie 13) 7 60! 287) OO. cet cas “yt 
Minority interests. .....%......-++- ee ne 57) 66; 3,759| 6,197 895 427; 1,023| 1,04 4,083 183 
Debenture capital... ......e.seee0s > eae 4 1,882; 1,621; 14,873) 14,361 682 418 407 7,434 110 
Preference capital... ...eescceseees 340 2,041; 1,883 6,480; 1,450; 4,930| 5,678 5,419; 5,482 
Ordinary capttal ....vcccsccscesece 1,905| 1,92 ed 1,839, 31,7; 43,613) 12,625| 21, 624) 9,807; 10,432) 3 
Total Liabilities .............. | — 14,831) ae _— 203,249 29 276,593 92,557 Hite 51,780 58, 206,941 30,476 






é' TOTALS 
Industry | SB and Wool ae oi Rubber Tea Com. | ALL GROUPS 
No. of Compani 16 1 & 9 4 1 484 Companies 
























Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest 


Prev. | Latest | Prev. 







































Year | Year Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year Year ‘a 

Pines WO. oc cic hades vaeccadees 5,710, 18,173; 20,562) 24,387| 26,808) 6,810 7,066 i 
Trade investments .....6.eececeses 10) 332) 80 076 fi 5 f 28,998 79,317 84, 
COE. 5 i i Foc neecscoewees 3,888) 23,727| 22,364, 16,216, 10,945) 1,66 1,858 11,186} 753,955 | 850,766 
NNR Ss coer wo anicliads melbens 1, - 7,482; 8,056 8,142) 8,148} 2,731) 3,49 361 20,095 403 468,483 
Net balances due to parent company z ie. Bees: ae ae 1 hie 28 12,356 
CEG, 5 Seda c's bis sh bere b-0 5:8 * $9) 1,464, 1,343) 1, 1,701 993; 1,422 29,381 
CRS 5 ce sd oun tia apiomabe sek tied i 1 168) 4,622; 4983 7,356 5, 3,760, 3,461 218,360 
Other marketable investments. ..... 313; 7,218) 1 "307| 23) 180 1 192,353 
Intangible assets... .0+..-+sseeeess 207) 66) 66) 28 28 6 25,186 

Veil Celli. bccssnccsnnees | 12,302 12,502 13,247) 57,084) 59,490, 52,792| 54,729) 16 3,080,266 
Bank overdsafts and loans ......... 603 701, 1,196) 1,600) 989 459 122,774 
Reserve for future income tax ...... 573) 439, 3,233, 2,745| 2,657) 2,126 152,678 
Depreciation and obsolescence . ..... 2,118, 2,414; 6,229) 1,297, 10,813| 11,951 372.418 
Capital reserves and EPT refunds... = 171; -1,129| .1,270: 2,219; 2,167 207,893 
Other provisions Sonr epoersveeeeoess 8) 479 54 30) 0 38,052 
Current liabilities and creditors... 1636} 1,751| 9.9471 9,802 8,123, 7,991 519.443 
Revenue res. and carried forward... | 2,874 5,240) - 343) 16,160, 9,095) 9,89 571,359 
Net balances due to subsidiaries.... | ... | os ie 3604 
Minority interests... ....-.....2... 9 * 60) "236 1, 1,84 51,058 
Debenture capital...........+...+- ‘) 250] 1 i 1,385, 1,343, 1,317 257868 
Prefetence capital. ..............6. 1,130, 1,330, §,121| 5,121} 7,321) 1,321 
Ordinary capital ........s0.seceees oa 3,134) _11941\_ 15,829 15,629, 8,535] 9,630, 2, 560,818 

wnieieia paenes 12,502, 13,247 $7,084 59, 490 52 792) | Sang) 16,025 
286,424 304,820 2,767,764 |3,080,266 












{ 
* This includes entertainment, hotels and restaurants, canals and docks, electricit suppl . 
finance and and investment trusts. y ¥, €as, telegraphs and telephones, trams and buses, warehousing, coal, 
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The following list shows the most recent date on which each statistical page appeared. 







% ° BRITISH OVERSEAS 
Prices and Wages............... April 7th Western Europe : 
a ] Sy ] C S Production and Consumption April 7th Production and Trade...... April 7th 
Ss on iickidcesccebitans Jan. 21st British Commonwealth ...... April 7th 
RE TBs. is. nceciecs<ace April 7th Western Europe : 
Financial Statistics ............ This week Prices and Money Supply Jan. 2iIst 
Industrial Profits ............... This week Unaited Senta ....ccccccscccasces April 7th 


WRI BIGIG aivc ds cdccecenicce 


World Trade 


(Million US Dollars) 








Exports (f.o.b.) 


Imports (c.i.f.) 











| Annual Rate | 1 Annual Rate 
1938 1954 1955 July to | Oct. to 1938 1954 | 1955 | July to | Oct. to 
Sept., | Dee., Sept., | Dec., 
1955 | 1955 | 1955 | 1955 
Caled (1... Scand aleaceeeneeeets 20,856 | 77,297 | i 23,556 | 79,381 iad 86,035 | 
STERLING AREA | | | 
Oeil. <...0cnceuwadsowadaseaveneue 5,627 | 18,854 20,144 |... 7,784 20,642 | 23,123 i 
| } | 

United Kingdom.............2000- 2,603 1,771 | 8,467 8,500 | 9,153 4,496 9,447 10,881 10,984 11,234 

UK dependencies ..............6.. 867 5 a eee sab Fe 903 3,572 < 4,162 si 
Hone Rebecca cs tteevdendeds 185 424 | 444 445 | 502 188 601 651 612 705 
Malaya and Singapore........... 328 1,016 | 1,373 1,526 | 1,526 315 1,026 1,2465 1,329 1,282* 
Gold Coeah. (i. piniacdckewenasad 52 294 oa 166 ni 50 201 ne 234 et 
Niguta xs cas sPeaevseguaves vans 47 418 3895 315 | 4065 42 319 3705 370 3915 

Other sterling countries............ 2,157 | 7,688 ses 7,887 | ai 2,385 7,623 ns 1,977 van 
Aumtrellai’ 3s. cccisoawee SSeS 530 | 1,656 1,754 1,453 1,964 527 1,869 2,140 2,059 2,034 
Cuvlel cs. tiaaduteaaeeees diiats 104 | 380 407 377 | 452 86 | 293 | 307 292 326 
Lat va ctee ccek enowveus ee } 621 |£ 1,182 1,247 1,348 1,248 } 575 |f 1291 1,357 1,253 1,460 
Welt étucend Cok detbenaacoan’ | 359 401 385 397 | 335 289 307 258 
irae. vidos dwiareannees padi 68 489 2 5164 si 46 204 s 2604 a 
Soules cuisutahcuenuedaatikes 119 322 309 297 335 203 503 570 525 592 
Rawal. .cccsccdiwas eas beewctes ake 720 de 8205 be a pn ie ead ee 
New Zeslane: i civicdvusews eons ve 225 683 7025 632 5844 225 687 iu 781 
Northern Rhodesia ....sseeseee. 50 | 28 
Nyanatawi@. siSccs<dsbdccawesdes 5 | 411 | 4875 6195 | 509! 4 | 393 | 437 | 414 5008 
Southern Rhodesia ......ecceee. 30 | a 70 
South-West. Affica .. cecccscecess 17 103 | 
Union of South Africa........... 161 912 ‘} 1,054# 988 1,178" 503 1,365 \ 1,488 | 1,492 | 1,428 

EPU COUNTRIES | | | 

Total continental countries ..... pea 6,565 21,470 | 24,418 23,435 27,827 7,803 23,656 | 27,128 | 26,372 | 29,273 
Belgium-Luxemburg ....... wies 733 2,300 2,764 2,518 3,182 765 2535 | 2,825 | 2,750 | 3,088 
Donmath .3555 ch anses bersendede 334 948 1,042 990 1,154 354 1,163 | 1,173 | 1,134 1,242 
Premee sc tus Fe cade nadedehcbas 881 4,181 4,800 4,243 5,462 1,324 4,221 | 4688 | 4,327 | 5,022 
Gerniany, Federal Republic...... 5s 5,429 6,113 5,980 6,977 a 4,571 5,800 | 5,961 | 6,435 
Baly «i 25s densa eevee 553 1,636 | 1,870 1,989 2,072¢ 593 2,401 2,700 | 2,589 | 2,792 
Nothustauisas-: cave stedaneaees 594 2,414 2,675 2,698 2,958 803 2,858 | 3,208 | 3,222 3,411 
Norway. ....s55040s ea abees ane 192 583 634 631 651 292 1019 | 1,090 | 1,019 1,100 
Swede. 5 wevneanKeeian canes 464 1,583 1,730 1,778 1,952 525 1,776 1,991 | 1,862 2,147 
Switzerland sis. cikessicdadtes evs 301 1,225 1,307 1,278 1,488 365 | 1,300 1,489 1,448 1,634 
Pathe sinkaiaveceetahiesdtrade 115 335 313 241 | 407 119 | 478 498 | 431 504 

Total dependencies (excl. sterling area) 719 3,069 oe 3,065 780 | 4,153 3,907 
Netherlands Antilles ............ 187 173 saa 751 253 | 966 | 916 | 
NORTH AMERICA | 

Well... .s evenngennesdaceembeuts 3 4,020 19,534 20,267 19,962 21,294 3,259 | 15,654 | 17,582 17,467 | 19,211 

| 

United States......... inguin es 3,102 15,100 15,525 15,032 16,446 2,465 | 11,105 | 12,346 | 12,126 13,354 

Genel YF ascetic, eee 918 | 4,434 | 4,742 | 4,930 | 4,848 794 | 4549 | 6,236 | 6,341 5,857 

LATIN AMERICA | 
WOO, . . .: ccwaneetietani ce seakeoues 1,660 7,806 fo 7,725 1,539 | 7,282 | 7,076 | 
' 

Dollar countries .................. 695 4,253 wi 4,322 a 572 | 3,794 | 3,599 
CUba......sessserecceneeeecees 143 539 or See | hae 119 8 ee Sais 
Menke ia Scsdivdasiavexined vw 147 563 6565 645 | 712 114 789 | 791 778 | 880* 
Veneenel 9 caikds pedekatvoceas: 181 1,690 i 184 |... 107 1,002 | 892* ce 

| } 

Other countries................... 3,553 ab 3,403 | ‘ 967 3,488 | “ 3,477 | eee 
Argentina ba dic a bade ee eu cua — 1,062° se 900° | dia 440 955° pc Late) i 
Drea. . cow egcdinivs dukonbene ce: 289 1,562 | 1,445° 1,567 | 1,782 295 | 1,630 1,283° | 1,298 1,190* 

REST OF | | 

Wile ee esha alvin 2,265 6,564 a 7,419 patos 2,391 | 7,994 aS 8,090 Jo: 
BOW s cin daay cats cin ae aee 147 397 397 333 485 185 460 | 523. 508 610 
Indonesia deh vleudns aapeewaee a 381 856 | 9035 934 | 1,039 275 629 6045 | 619 719¢ 
CMY ss ads eaves en ober ckaeaaues lil eee eee | eee aa oe s | see 
leben 1 Kate Eon 761 1629 | 2010 | 2048 | 2,428 159 | 2,399 6473 | 2361 | 2636 





.. Figures cover general trade as far as possible. Area totals include estimates for countries for which data are not available. Data refer to calendar years 
with the following exceptions in 1938 :—India and Pakistan, year beginning April; Iran, year beginning June. ae ; 

(") Excludes China (mainland), USSR, and non-reporting countries of Eastern Europe. (?) Including the trade of Newfoundland in 1938, amounting to 
$36 million in exports and $31 million in imports. (*) Excluding trade with Taiwan in 1938. (*) Based on two months’ data. (°) Partly estimated. 














EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended April 7th, 1956, there was an 
“ above-line ” surplus (after allowing for Sinking | 
Funds) of £6,212,000 compared with a deficit of | 
£21,405,000 in the previous week and a deficit of | 
£23,983,000 in the corresponding period of last year. | 


Net expenditure “ below-line”’ was 


£3,126,000, | 


Financial Statistics 


THE MONEY MARKET 


LOMBARD STREET in the past week enjoyed 
unaccustomed relief from credit string- 
ency. On Thursday before the weekend 
one or two houses were obliged to take 
a small amount at Bank rate, for the third 
day in succession ; but on Friday credit 


leaving a total surplus of £3,086,000 compared with | was in ample supply, and it continued to 
a deficit of £44,021,000 in 1955-56. 















Esti- : 

£°000 mate, — 
| 1955-56 th, 

Sth, | 1956 


1955 


















“Ord. Revenue | 


Inland Revenue 


Income Tax.......|1877,400]1892,965 |1942,902}33,217 31,374 

Bartek ib iiece sates | 136,000] 134,700) 138,600] 4,300 4,600 | 
Death Duties ..... | 185,000] 187,900; 175,700] 4,900) 3,400 
SONG) cea dhe us | 74,000} 75,100; 70,600} 2,100 800 | 
Profits Tax, EPT.| 180,000] 172,800} 192,500] 6,300 5,300 | 
Excess Profits Levy) 25,000 76,500 | 18,450] 3,000 200 

Special Contribu 

tion and other } 1,000 
"| 


1,280 770 





Total Inland Rev. .|2478,400}2541,245 |'2539,522 





53,817! 45,674 








Customs. .2...s08> 1131,700 }1100,049 |1148,598 
Baciee .660 iscaee | 811,050 771,637} 864,511 

} 
Total Customs: and 


Excise... .¥iss<es }1942,750 1871,686 |2013,109 
Motor Duties ..:.. 78,980 86,987 


24,823) 19,636 
11,345) 5,940 


| 
36,168) 25,576 


2,736| 3,280 

















PO {Net Receipts).| _... 5,100 | oe } 
Broadcast Licences, 25,000] 22,300} 25,800 ... | ... 
Sundry Loans..... | 24,000} 23,024; 29,858 54 52 
Miscellaneous .....} 5.917, 6,361 


Ord. Expenditure 
Debt Interest ..... 


27,764) 27,164 
Payments to N. er 





land Exchequer. .| 1,747) 2,007 
Other Cons. Fund..} 10,000 So Baas 
Supply Services .. .|3957,433 92,950) 45,450 
WHA. Acc kckncek \4620,433 22461| 74,621 


| 
214) 


110 












“ Above-line” Surplus ' —  f- 
OE cs 5 05 ho npunctns ca 433,166 397,102) 23,983, 6,212 

“ Below-line ” Net Expendi i | 
ee eee eS ee 493,647 | 537,981 


20,038) 3,126 
| j 


| 4 








Total Surplus or Deficit... .. 140,879 021, 3,086 
Net Receipts from : | } 
Tax Reserve Certificates...] 18,704/—45,729]12,733) 8,655 
Savings Certificates........ 45,850; 20,600] 2,400 — 1300 
Defence Bonds........... 21,290 | — 29,108 508 —1622 


i 





FLOATING DEBT 


(£ million) 





Treasury Bills Ways and Means | 


Advances 
ag eae ee 
Date { { ‘s | Floating 
| Public ank of; Debt 
Tender Tap Depts. 


England | 




























be easily adequate for demands through 
the first three days of this week. On 
Tuesday, indeed, the Bank stepped in with 
moderate sales of bills to mop up the 
marked surplus of funds. Dealings in 
bills have been substantial; the banks 
have bought end-June maturities at rates 
down to § per cent, but have secured 
up to §is per cent on purchases of other 
June and early July bills. 

At the Treasury bill tender on Friday 
of last week the market again bid 
£98 14s. 2d. per cent. Applications for 
the unchanged offer of £280 million 
dropped slightly, by just under £2 million 
to £4084 million, and the market’s allot- 
ment rose from 54 to 58 per cent. At 
yesterday’s tender the offer was cut by 
£40 million to £240 million ; maturities 
next week are down by £20 million, 
exactly matching the amount of new bills, 
compared with an excess of £20 million 
of new bills this week and last. 

Sterling this week has again risen 
strongly. On Wednesday the rate was 
touching $2.81, compared with $2.80% on 
Thursday last. The price of gold in 
London fell in sympathy from 249s. 34d. 
an ounce to 249s. 13d. 


LONDON MONEY RATES 





Bank rate (from % Discount rates % 
44%, 16/2/56) 5} Bank bills : 60 days. 54-5} 
— rates (max) 3 months oe el 
BONS os ae sses . 4months 54-5 

Discount houses .. » 6months 5% 

Money Day-to-day... 3-4} Fine trade bills: 

Short periods..... 33-4 Smonths 6-6 

Treas. bills 2months 5% 4 months eet 

Smonths 5% 6months 6-7 

* Call money. 


BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 
(£ million) 





April 13] April 4 April 11 


1955 1956 1956 







Issue Department* : 
Notes in circulation ...... 
Notes in banking dept.... 
Govt. debt and securities* 
Other securities.......... 
Gold ‘coin and bullion.... 
Coin other than gold coin. 


~ 

oo 

~ 

~ 
oOf3wWwon 
ee 
co 


Banking Department : 


~~ 
a 


Deposits : 
ublic accounts.......... 16-4 15-7 15 
Treasury special account. . 4-1 3-2 5 
ONDE. atthe sc e0ad ks 274-3 225-1 231 
RPE Ss pb taenddocevaes 64-1 79-3 12 
PEE ccs tadiec eek eres 358-9 323-3 322 
Securities : 
Government ......20++s0+ 331-3 276-6 272 
Discounts and advances.. 8-8 23-5 25 
CN ie bi eka penne Maes 13-7 16°6 15-3 
5 RR ea 3535-8 316-7 313-3 
Banking department reserve. 22-8 25-1 27-2 
oy o o 
40 so o 
ésfes 309 Oaae b2 “3 * 


* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000 


Fiduciary issue increased to £1,875 million from £1,825 milliva 
on March 21, 1956. 


TREASURY BILLS 










Amount (£ million) Three Months’ Bill 











Date of ee = 

Tender | Average | Allotted 
Rate of | at Max 
Allotment | Rate* 







d. 

April 7 250-0 402-4 | 74 5-00 
260-0 387-0 | 81 4-97 57 
240-0 379-7 | 81 4-90 50 
240-0 387-3 | 81 4-02 45 
250-0 390-1 | 81 4-97 51 
250-0 395-4] 82 6-14 44 
260-0 389-6 | 82 8-71 52 
250-0 368-7 | 105 5-88 49 
220-0 404-4 1104 4-31 36 
240-0 399-1 | 104 0-86 38 
240-0 404-7 | 104 2-23 37 
240-0 381-7 | 104 3-89 46 
270-0 398-6 | 102 2-16 68 
280-0 410-1 | 103 3-66 54 
280-0 408-3} 103 5-55 | 58 


* On April 6th tenders for 91 day bills at £98 14s. 2d. 
secured 58 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. 
The offering yesterday was for £240 million. 





LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 











April 6 






Market Rates : Spot 


| April 7 | April 9 | April 10 April 11 


; , i } 
United States $...| 2-78-2-82 80 f,-2- 80, 2-80§-2- 803 | 2-80§-2- 803 '2-80}-2- 804 (2-80 18-2- 8048 | 2-80%-2-81 
Canadian $ ......| ne * 80 y—-2- 80 % |2- 80 4-2-8004, /2- 804 -2-80 | 2-80h-2-80} (2-804-2-80%,) 2-80§-2- 80} 
French Fr........ 972-65-987-35 | 9843-9847 9844-985, | 9847-985 | 9843-9854 | 985-985} | 985-985} 
Swiss Fr. .-.....- |12- 15-12-33 fefl2-253~-12-26 | 12-26-12-26}/12-255-12- 264 12- 264-12 - 268 12- 264-12- 264/12- 263—12- 268 
Belgian Fr. ...... 138-95- 139-60~ roan 1139-623- 1139-65- 139-65- 1139-65- 
141-05 139-65) 39-623) “ib eel 139-70 139-70) 139-7 
Dutch Gid........ 10-56-10-72 [10-56$-10-653)/10-653-10-664'10-65§-10-652'10-65%-10-66 \10-653-10-66 |10-65§-10-65) 





5 W. Ger, D-Mk. ,. .. 11-67 f—11- 844] 11-73-11- 73} 11-73g-11-73§/11-72§-11- 734 11-7354-11-73Q)11-73$-11- 734/11 - 734-11 - 75! 
1955 Portuguese Esc...) 79-90-81-10 | 80-30-80-50 | 80-30-80-50 | 80-30-80-50 | 80-20-80-30 | 80-15-80-25 | 80- 10-80-25 
Arc. 9.+.«: 5,200-0 | 1,801-9 w. > |5,276-0 | Italian Lire ...... 1736§-17625 | 17554-1756 | 1756}-1757} rey Let 1757-17574 | 1756)-1757) | 1756§-1757 
Swedish Kr....... | 14-37§-14- 59% [14-52¢-14-53§) 14-55-14- 554/14 52§-14- 534)14- 534-14 -53)/14-534-14-533) 14-54-1454} 
1956 Danish Kr.....:.. 19-19§-19-48) [19-35$-19-36 | 19-36-19-364! 19-36-19-36}/19-364-19- 36}/19- 3639-19-37 | 19-37-19-37} 
Jan. A sree 5.5009 2.983- a7 len 5773-3 Norwegian Kr. ...| 19-85-20-15 [20-00§-20-014/20-00§-20-01}/20- 003-20- 014/20-00{~-20-014'20- 004-20: 014|20-004-20-01; 
ek 5.3900 | 1,998-8 253-8 es | 5:642-6 . é One Month Forward Rates 
28. <%4:55 240-0 | 1994-6] 236-7 | ... | 5,571- Jnited States $........eeeeeeeeee #-te. pm | §-#e. pm i-te. pm ike. ~}c. pm -fc. pm 
é | | Camatlion $. «0s ec ccccgscases ides i-ic. pm j-ic. pm Bo pm —§c. aos he as +B Pt 
Feb. 4. | 3,280-0 | 1,965-4] 205-0 | eos eS FOS Bs io Zewas diwkks chan ttcke 2 pm-par 2 pm-par pm-par pm-par 2 pm-par 2 pm-par 
RS. BP 5,280-0 | 1,878-4) 219-2 | 2-0 | 5,376°5 | Swiss Pr... oc ck ccc ccc sencsces 34-3c. pm ‘ ‘ ‘ 3}-2¢c. pm 3-2}c. pm 
ai Meine 3,270-0 | 1872-6] 234-9 | ... | 5,377-5 | Belgian Fr............cccsceeeeee x pm 4-4 pm 
sass | 5,220-0 | 1886-7} 246-6 | 1-8 ~ | 5355-0 | Dutch Gid.... 26... . eee. eee } 23-2ic. pm | 24-lic. pm 
} Ww. Ger. SPS barks ewww snd weewna 1}-lipf. pm 1 f. pm 
Mar. 3.. | 3,210-0 | 1,908-9] 243-0 ° | Sen D4 FOOMOR CPOs. ois osc c knees snacias 3-1 sa om 
SMS e | 3,210-0 | 1594-3] 254-9 ve | SO99-2 | Swedish Kr. ..... 55. cesescueccscd +35 om 435 ‘om 
, 17... | 3210-0 | 1624-2] 254-4 co 4 BOOS | Dawich Ke. ooo. osc ecccideces oes 5-28 a 5-% ee 
=e ORE 3,230-0 | 1,561-8 } “315-2 -- — | §,107-0 | Norwegian Kr................0005 35 cua oe % a 
5: Shes 3,220-0 | 1;568-0] 294-6 | 5,082-6 a atta 
| | 
te ee | 3,240-0 | 1,561-2 7 









5,078-9. | Price {s. d;> per fine oz.) 


wee eer eeee 


249/1 
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ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


Head Office: 


BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C2 
Established 1824 
The Finest Service 


for 
All Classes of Insurance 


REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 
THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND 
ELSEWHERE ABROAD 


The Company undertakes the duties of 
Executor and Trustee 








THE CENTRAL 
BANK OF INDIA 
LIMITED 


(incorporated in India. The Liability of the 
Members is limited) 
Established 1911 


HEAD OFFICE : 
CENTRAL BANK BUILDING, 
MAHATMA GANDHI ROAD FORT BOMBAY. 


LONDON OFFICE : 
159 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 


Chairman - “ ° + Sir Homi Mody, K.B.E. 
Vice-Chairman « ° - - C. H. Bhabha 
Paid up Capital ... Rs. 3,14,54,250 (£2,359,068) 
Reserve Fund and 

Other Reserves ...Rs. 4,01,81,217 (£3,013,591) 


Deposits (31.12.55) Rs.1,28,96,40,383 (£96,723,028) 


Note: The Sterling equivalents of the Rupee figures shown above have been 
converted at the rate ft l/6d. per Rupee. 


300 branches and pay offices throughout India, Pakistan 
and Burma. 
Banking business of every description transacted 


London Adviser - - - Sir Cecil Trevor, C.1.E. 
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built on a small promontory pa out 
into the beautiful Lake of Zurich, was once 
an important fortified town. In 1358 a 
wooden bridge, 4,672 feet long, was built 
across the Lake. This bridge at that time 
was considered to be one of the wonders 
of Europe. 


that Rapperswil, besides being a tourist 
attraction, due to its historic castle, is also 
an important centre of industry, its main 
products being plastic mouldings for 
industrial purposes, plastic leather cloth 
and mechanical springs. 

The Rapperswil Branch of the Union 
Bank of Switzerland will gladly negotiate 
your Travellers Cheques, effect payments 


under your Travellers Letters of credit or 
advise you in other financial matters. 


UNION BANK 
OF SWITZERLAND 


HEAD OFFICE: ZURICH, Bahnhofstrasse 45 


UNION DE BANQUES SUISSES 
SCHWEIZERISCHE BANKGESELLSCHAFT 
OVER 30 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SWITZERLAND 


Capital, fully paid itl Jwiss Franes 90,009,000 
Reserves ... , ntmu_,9wiss Franes #0,000,000 
Total Assets. ...... Swiss Francs 2,386,736,561 


Cable Address for a Offices Mid Branches 
BANKUNION 


Income Tax paid by the Society. 
Equivalent to £5.4.4 per cent to 
investors subject to the standard rate 
of income tax. 





SAFETY-FIRST 
INVESTMENT 


* Income Tax Paid 


The interest rate of 3 per cent per annum on Share 
Accounts, income tax paid by the Society, represents a 
return on every £100 invested equivalent to £5.4.4 per 
cent to all investors subject to the standard rate of 
income tax. Ordinary Deposit Accounts earn 2} per cent 
per annum, income tax paid, which is equivalent to 
£4.6.11 per cent where the standard rate of income tax is 
paid. Amounts up to £5,000 are accepted by the Society. 


Interest Half-Yearly 


Interest, which is paid half-yearly, commences from 
the day after the investment is received and continues 
to the date of withdrawal. Sums invested may be 
withdrawn at convenient notice. 


Security of Capital 


Abbey National is one of the largest and oldest 
established building societies in the country, with 
£237,000,000 total assets — a token of the confidence 
of more than 500,000 investors. 


Ask today for details at your nearest Abbey National office, or 
write to the address below for the Society's Investment Booklet. 


ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


A national institution with total assets 
of £237,000,000 


Member of the Building Societies Association 


ABBEY HOUSE BAKER STREET 


LONDON - N.W.1 Telephone: WELbeck 8282 


Branch and other offices throughout the United Kingdom : 
see local telephal directory for address of nearest office 

















DECENTRALISATION 


Martins Bank has made a friendly 
personal approach a_ particular 
feature of its service to customers. 
The Bank’s system of decentralisa- 
tion of control into clearly defined 
districts, with local Boards of 
$ Directors and District General 
Managers in each District, ensures 
the full advantage of local know- 
ledge and with the care and con- 
sideration of your branch manager, 
the “‘ personal touch ” is achieved. 


Heau Office 


MARTINS BANK LIMITED 


Leeds District Office: 
Liverpool! District Office: 4, Water Street, 2. 
Manchester District Office: 43, Spring Gardens, 2. 
Midland District Office: 98, Colmore Row, Birmingham, 3. 
North-Eastern District Office: 22, Grey Street, 

Newcastle upon Tyne, 1. 


68, Lombard Street, E.C.3. 


28-30, Park Row, Il. 


London District Office: 


HEAD OFFICE : 
WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL, 2. 


Total Assets (as at 3ist December 1955) £342,791,010 











THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


BONUS 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


The rate of bonus on full reversionary 
bonus policies for each year of the three 
year period ending 15% November 1955 is 


Jo 
42-/. 
° 
on the sum assured and attaching bonuses 


plus an additional 


J o 
42-/ 
° 
on bonuses attaching prior to the present declaration 


Intermediate bonus at same rates 


At this rate of bonus the face value of a policy 
would increase by more than 50% in 18 years. 


THE STANDARD 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Head Office: 3, George Street, Edinburgh. 





London Offices: 3 Abchurch Yard, Cannon Street, E.C.4 
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THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING 


CORPORATION 


ANOTHER SATISFACTORY YEAR 


GROWING INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT IN SOUTH EAST ASIA 


UNDER-DEVELOPED COUNTRIES : 


ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE 


CONTINUING NEED FOR 


STABLE CONDITIONS AND PROSPECT OF ADEQUATE REWARD 
NECESSARY TO ATTRACT FOREIGN CAPITAL 


MR C. BLAKER ON MORE PROSPEROUS TRADING CONDITIONS 


The Ordinary Yearly General Meeting of 
The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Cor- 
poration was held on March 16th at the 
Head Office, 1, CQueen’s Road, Central, 
Hong Kong. /! 


Mr C. Blaker, MC, ED, the Chairman, 
who presided, said: 


Ladies and Gentlemen, 


The hour for which this Meeting was 
called having now passed, I will call upon 
the Chief Manager to read the Notice con- 
vening the Meeti Mr Michael W. Turner 
having read the Notice convening the Meet- 
ing and a representative of the auditors 
having read their report, the Chairman con- 
tinued: Ladies and Gentlemen, 


As you will see from the Accounts before 
you, the profit for the year amounted to 
$20,580,320 which is some $14 million higher 
than the corresponding figure for the pre- 
vious year. In. accordance with our usual 
practice, this profit has been arrived at after 
making transfers to our inner reserves out of 
which reserves full provision has been made 
for the diminution in the market value of our 
investments and for all known doubtful debts 
and contingencies. 


It is proposed that this year a sum of $4 
million should be written off Bank Premises 
and, after allowing for this transfer and the 
Interim Dividend of £2 per share, the Direc- 
tors recommend the payment of a Final 
Dividend of £3 per share, leaving a balance 
of just over $104 million to be carried for- 
ward to next year. 


Although the proposed dividend for the 
year remains: unchanged at £5 per share, it 
1s Of course payable on the Capital as in- 
creased by last year’s bonus issue and is 


equivalent to £6 5s. per share on the old 
Capital. 


Turning to the Balance Sheet, it will be 
observed that the Reserve Fund remains un- 
changed ag $128 million, your Directors 
having transferred from inner reserves an 
amount of $5 million to replace the amount 
of the Reserve Fund which was capitalised 
during the year. 

Hong Kong Currency 
remain unchanged, but 
Other Accounts have decreased by just over 
$115 million. The trend of our ordinary 
deposits has in fact been upwards, but the 
withdrawal of certain substantial sums, which 
had been left with us on a short term basis, 
resulted in this overall reduction. 


Acceptances on behalf of Customers show 
a decline of some $36 million which may be 
attributed to an alteration in the methods of 
financing adopted by certain large customers 
during the year. 


Your Directors have this year decided to 
state the extent of the Bank’s liability in 
respect of Confirmed Credits, Guarantees and 
Endorsements by way of a note on the 
Balance Sheet and you will observe that this 
total amounts to some $611 million. It 
will, of course, be understood that the 
Bank has recourse for a like amount on 
its customers. 


The assets side of the Balance Sheet dis- 
closes some fairly substantial alterations. as 
compared with last year’s figures. Advances 
and Trade Bills have increased by $240 mil- 
lion and $66 million respectively. These in- 
creases are mainly due to the higher prices 
which have ruled throughout the year for 
certain of the primary commodities produced 
in the areas in which we are interested, but 
they also reflect the growing demand for 
larger advances from bankers to finance 
current and capital commitments arising from 
the growing industrial development in South 
East Asia. 


Investments show an imcrease of some $9 
million being cost of additional investments 
acquired. Investments in and Amounts due 
by Subsidiary Companies are higher by $17 
million which represents our interests in 
The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Cor- 
poration of California. 


As a result of the increases in Advances, 
Trade Bills and the other items referred to 
above and to the net decrease in our 
Deposits, the total of Cash, Call Money, and 
Treasury Bills has fallen by some $439 mil- 
lion. Although this has resulted in a drop 
in the ratio of the Bank’s liquid assets to its 
total liabilities, this ratio still amounts to over 
47 per cent, which your Directors consider 
may be regarded as a satisfactory degree of 
liquidity. 

Shareholders will be aware that the con- 
tinued expansion of world trade and the rise 
in the price of certain primary commodities, 
noticeably and tin, contributed to 
more prosperous trading conditions generally 
in the territories in which we operate. On 
the whole, your Directors are very satisfied 
with the results of the year. 

The printed statement which is in your 
hands deals with the political and economic 
situation in the Eastern countries where we 


have offices; This follows the pattern of 
previous years but shareholders will notice 
that considerably less space has been devoted 
to China than has been the case in the past. 
This is unfortunately a reflection of the 
restriction of our activities in that country 
although I hope that circumstances will make 
it possible for us to continue to trade with 
China if no longer in China. 


CONTINUED EXPANSION OF BUSINESS 
ACTIVITY 


Hong Kong on the whole had a prosperous 
year as, in spite of the drop in our traditional 
entrepot trade with China, business activity 
generally continued to expand. This has 
been very noticeable in our office here where 
the mumber of current and Savings Bank 
accounts has steadily increased. We have 
now reached the point where these two 
departments have grown larger than is desir- 
able for administrative purposes or for giving 
as efficient a service to the public as we 
should like. Your Directors therefore 
decided to open a new office in King’s Road 
—the North Point Agency—which started 
business on Monday. This new office will, 
we hope, lighten the load and we are 
considering other means 
pressure. 


In the printed statement details are given 
of the opening of our new subsidiary in San 
Francisco. is subsidiary will be able to 
give a full range of domestic and foreign 
banking services and will, I hope, prove 
popular with our many old friends and wiil 
make many new ones. It has always been 
disappointing to us that the services we were 
permitted to offer in San Francisco were so 
limited and I am glad that this complaint can 
no longer be made. 


CHIEF MANAGER’S TOUR 


Our Chief Manager, Mr Michael Turner, 
continued the tour commen in 1 and 
visited our branches at Calcutta, Bombay, 
Colombo and goon. He also spent some 
time in Lendon and was able when he was 
there to see our offices in Hamburg and Paris. 
This completed his itinerary and he has now 
all but a few cases 


of relieving 


the Bank. This not only enabled Mr Turner 
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to make contact with government officials 
and our business friends in all these countries 
but to see for himself how each office was 
conducted and that the welfare of the staff 
was being looked after. Once again he was 
able to give a favourable report on the staff 
of all nationalities in the countries which he 
visited. I am glad to say that Mr Turner, 
in spite of the very busy year which he had, 
was able to take a short holiday in the United 
Kingdom. 


The sudden death of Mr G. H. Stacey, who 
held the appointment of Deputy Chief 
Manager, was a severe loss to us all and the 
numerous letters we received from business 
associates of many nationalities gave evidence 
of the respect in which he was held. 


I should like to take this opportunity of 
thanking all our staff, particularly the Branch 
Managers, for their loyalty and hard work 
during the year. 


There were several changes in the Board 
of Directors during the year but as these are 
shown in the Report which is in your 
hands, I will make no further comment 
on them. 


There were, however, various changes in 
London which I should like to-mention. Mr 
S. A. Gray, who has been Senior London 
Manager since 1948, resigned at the end of 
the year and was succeeded by Mr S. W. P. 
Perry-Aldworth, who also took his place on 
the London Committee. Mr W. J. Keswick 
resigned from the Committee on_ being 
appointed a director of the Bank of England 
on which we congratulate him although we 
are sorry to lose the benefit of his experience. 
The Keswick family has had a close con- 
nection with the Bank over several genera- 
tions and I hope that it will not be long 
before we have another Keswick on the 
London Committee. Sir John Nicoll, who 
needs no introduction to this audience, 
joined the Committee towards the end of the 
year and I am sure his experience in Colonial 
affairs will be of great assistance to our Lon- 
don Management. 


Ladies and Gentlemen, The Report and 
Statement of Accounts having been in your 
hands for the required period I will now 
formally propose their adoption as presented. 

After the proposal has been seconded I 
shall be pleased to answer to the best of my 
ability any questions which shareholders may 
wish to ask. 


The resolution having been seconded, the 
report and accounts were adopted. 


CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 


The following is the Statement referred 
to by the Chairman: 


In my statement last year I was able to 
record that an improvement in the cold war 
had been noticeable. I am now able to say 
that this trend continued during the summer 
of 1955 when the climate in international 
relations became distinctly milder with the 
meeting of the heads of governments and the 
feeling that a new spirit had been generated 
—the spirit of Geneva. Unfortunately the 
meeting of the Foreign Ministers in the 
autumn,.with the deadlock over Germany, 
brought a lowering of the temperature which 
recent events in the Middle East have done 
nothing to improve. 


Looking at the year as a whole, however, 
there seems to be ground for hope that the 
danger of war has been lessened, both as a 
result of the various discussions that have 
taken place and the growing feeling that the 
power of modern weapons has produced a 
form of stalemate. In the Far East there has 
been a period of quiet—as Mr Macmillan 
put it in a speech in Parliament in December 
—“* A sort of de facto stabilisation had been 
secured in-the Far East at the expense of 


varying degrees of partition.” Thus, 
although there remain a number of difficult 
international questions on which agreement 
has not been reached, these have not 
developed to such an extent as to give rise 
to any fresh disturbances. 


Agreement was reached on the introduc- 
tion of sixteen new members to the United 
Nations in December, thus ending a deadlock 
which had existed for many years. We 
particularly welcome the membership of 
Ceylon, whose influence in world affairs con- 
tinued to increase, and the two new States 
of Cambodia and Laos, It is, however, most 
regrettable that Japan was not elected at the 
same time, and I hope that during the next 
session some settlement will enable this im- 
portant country to be represented. 


Among the many conferences that were 
held during the year, the one at Bandung 
last April of Asian and African Powers was 
of particular significance to this area. As has 
frequently been the case recently, it was not 
the decisions reached which gave this con- 
ference its importance but the fact that 
twenty-nine nations, many of whose 
sovereignty is of comparatively recent date 
and with, different political forms of govern- 
ment, were able to discuss their common pro; 
blems in a spirit of compromise. To quote 
from a leading British weekly periodical, 
“Nothing new was created ; but the emanci- 
pation of the greater part of Southern Asia 
was solemnly placed on record, and the 
lines along which this vast area of the 
world hopes to advance were made a little 
clearer.” 


In the economic sphere considerable indus- 
trial expansion continued and in many of the 
more highly developed countries there were 
indications that the economy was becoming 
over-strained. A growing industrial demand 
for materials and labour, coupled with a high 
level of employment, resulted in active or 
threatened domestic inflation which, in some 
countries, was having an adverse effect on 
the balance of payments. 


The measures taken to combat these 
dangers varied from country to country but 
the main emphasis was on monetary rather 
than on physical controls, on dearer money 
rather than on restriction of imports. This 
was an important development but under 
present conditions, with high taxation, the 
cost of borrowing is no longer the restrain- 
ing influence it once was and the great in- 
crease in the public sector made supplemen- 
tary action by governments necessary. Thus 
raising the bank rate was found to have 
only a limited effect and it may well be that 
the role of monetary policy in the economy 


of today has not yet been finally deter- 
mined. 


In the United Kingdom the pressure of 
consumer and investment demand brought a 
continuing rise in prices with a high level of 
imports which had an adverse effect on the 
balance of payments. The bank rate was in- 
creased to 4} per cent in February, 1955, but 
this did not reduce the expansion of credit 
quickly enough and in July the Chancellor 
exhorted the banks to make “a positive and 
significant reduction in their advances.” A 
supplementary budget followed in October 
and last month a further increase was made 
in the bank rate with measures to restrict 
capital investment and to reduce certain food 
subsidies. It is too early yet to gauge how 
effective these steps will be or whether more 
will be required 


A review of conditions in the United King- 
dom is outside the scope of these Annual 
Statements, but the importance to the Bank 
and to the countries which it serves, of the 
standing of Sterling needs no elaboration and 
I hope therefore that the efforts being made 
to protect the internal value of the Pound 
will be successful. The high bank rate has 
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resulted in a considerable drop in the value 
of gilt-edged securities, but you will notice 
that we have continued as in previous years 
to show these in our Balance Sheet at under 
market value. 


In the Asian countries in which most of 
our branches are situated progress continued 
to be made in the carrying out of the various 
development plans, but in many cases second 
thoughts had to be given to the targets and 
the speed at which they could be reached. 
The restricting factors here were, however, 
mainly lack of capital and shortage of trained 
technicians. These continued to limit the im- 
provement in agriculture and _ industrial 
development which expanding populations 
make so necessary. Although dearer money 
was resorted to and had a limited effect in 
urban economies such as Hong Kong’s, it was 
not in these countries the real answer to the 
problem. This was not to restrict demand 
in an over-expanded economy, but to im- 
prove the productive resources quickly 
enough to provide work for the growing 
population and at the same time to increase 
the supply of food and consumer goods to 
meet the requirements arising as a result of 
industrialisation. ° 


AID FOR UNDER-DEVELOPED 
COUNTRIES 


The Colombo Plan has been referred to 
from this Chair on numerous occasions and 
the importance of it has been stressed not 
only because of the continuing need for 
economic assistance in South East Asia, but 
also for the reason that this Plan has generally 
found favour with the countries in the area. 
The report by the Council for Technical Co- 
operation in South and South East Asia for 
1954/5 shows that continued progress has 
been made in providing assistance in training 
technicians and supplying experts to aid de- 
velopment schemes. It was encouraging to 
see that while much of the assistance came 
from outside the area considerable progress 
was made in mutual aid. The report lays par- 
ticular stress on the need for “a steady and 
ever-increasing supply of skilled administra- 
tors and technicians” who should be given 
“full opportunities to use their newly 
acquired skill at home.” It recommends that 
“counterparts or understudies should be 
assigned to the expert on continuing projects 
sO aS to ensure continuity” and that new 
projects are “allotted the right priority.” 
The shortage of trained personnel is probably 
the most serious limiting factor in the plans 
of these countries for greater indus- 
trialisation and the recomimendations in this 
report deserve serious consideration. The 
meeting of the Consultative Committee was 
held in Singapore in October and made the 
welcome decision that the Colombo Plan 
would be extended from July 1957 to June 30, 
1961, and that the future of the Plan would 
be considered in 1959. Considerable increases 
in aid were promised and although certain of 
the members felt that larger amounts of ex- 
ternal capital were required the meeting 
apneared generally satisfied with the progress 
made. In addition to the Colombo Plan, 
assistance continues to be granted by the US 
International Co-operation Administration, 
various United Nations agencies and the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. A new corporation, an affiliate 
of the International Bank, the “ International 
Finance Corporation” to which I referred 
last year, is in process of formation, This 
organisation will have power to invest in 
productive /private enterprises without the 
necessity of a government guarantee, which is 
a prerequisite of all International Bank loans. 
The total capital proposed is US$100 million, 
but the Corporation cannot be brought into 
existence until at least thirty countries, with 
subscriptions amounting to US$75 million, 
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have given their formal acceptance. Several 


countries have already taken this step, in- 
cluding the United States and the United 
Kingdom, and it seems likely that there will 
be no difficulties in the establishment of this 
new organisation, which should be of con- 
siderable benefit to under-developed areas. 


CHINA 


Shareholders of the Bank who knew China 
in the days prior to the establishment of the 
Government of the People’s Republic of 
China must surely find it difficult to adapt 
their minds to the real meaning of the official 
Chinese policy on present day rural, indus- 
trial and sociological matters in that country. 
There are many pessimists just as there are 
many optimists in regard to the future of 
China but lack of information, other than 
official pronouncements, leaves many with a 
feeling of uncertainty. Even here in 
Hong Kong, close as we are to the Chinese 
scene, we find it hard to keep pace with and 
to evaluate the day to day economic and in- 
dustrial changes and deve ts which are 
so rapidly being evolved. Nor do we know, 
neither can we judge, how the Chinese 
people as a whole—and particularly the agri- 
cultural population—are reacting to the 
kaleidoscopic events which have affected their 
lives and livelihood so closely in the last few 
vears, 

Collectivisation is certainly proceeding with 
ruthless vigour: at the same time almost the 
whole range of agricultural production is 
being directed and controlled from above in 
a way which has had_no previous parallel in 
Asia. This line of icy is, of course, tied 
up with the current Five Year Plan and with 
industrialisation. The whole picture reveals 
remarkable speed of development. There is 
special concentration on heavy industries with 
extensive Russian help. Railway and road 
communications are being opened up at an 
astonishing pace, even if allowances are made 


or some work of a rough and temporary 


iature, 


rn 


The key point in the economic policy of 
China has been summarised as follows: To 
build a socialist society, which cannot be 
raised on the foundations of a small-peasant 
economy ; its foundations must be based on 
‘arge-scale industry and large-scale collective 
larming. 

_Such being the fixed policy of the Chinese 
Government, if British merchants are to 
Telain a share in the China trade and take 
advantage of the situation, it is important that 
British policy should be re-examined in col- 
‘adoration with other friendly governments. 
No action of the kind we have in mind can 
however be taken until there is a considerable 
reduction of the items on the embargo list. 
The question of the embargo has raised so 
much controversy in recent years that it has 
not been easy to discuss it objectively and 
there are still no signs of any narrowing of the 
gap between the two points of view. Although 
we have done our best to carry out not only 
the letter but the spirit of this embargo we 
make no secret of the fact that, like almost 
‘ll British merchants and bankers interested 
n the China trade, we will welcome the day 
; 's abolished, but as total abolition cannot 
« quickly brought about, linked as it is with 
humerous other problems, we are contenting 
Curselves for the time being with advocating 
‘he reduction of the Chinese embargo list to 
make it similar to the Russian list. This 
would seem to be the logical solution as it is 
- ‘o suppose that China is not able to 
a n goods shipped from the West to Russia. 
‘nces have in fact occurred where China 
‘«“ exported to Hong Kong goods which are 
no! permitted to be sent into China under the 
«™argo. We had hoped that at the recent 
‘ks In Washington some form of agreement 


of this nature would have been reached, but 
it appears that all that was decided was that a 
review of the control of trade with China 
would be made. 


Both Hong Kong and Malaya have suffered 
greatly as a result of this embargo and there 
is the danger, particularly for Hong Kong and 
to a lesser degree for Malaya, that, if no sub- 
stantial relaxation comes soon, the trade lost 
may never be regained. China is already 
leaning heavily on supplies from Eastern 
European countries and this trend is likely 
to imcrease so long as the emphasis on all 
arrangements for exchange of goods with 
China is on bilateral agreements. With the 
overall control of the economy which the 
Chinese Government now exercises, bilateral 
and barter agreements may be difficult to 
avoid but under freer conditions the advan- 
tage of dealing with Hong Kong merchants, 
experienced as they are in supplying the 
China market, would no doubt be appreciated. 
The Sino-British Trade Committee have 
recently been informed by the Chinese 
Government that they see no object in any 
further visits until there is a considerable 
relaxation of the embargo. This may be so 
as far as large parties are concerned but I am 
sure that a great deal of good would result 
if it were made easier for individual mer- 
chants to visit China to discuss their own 
particular business problems. 


Negotiations regarding the winding up of 
our affairs in China have made considerable 
progress during the year and we have been 
able to reach a settlement of our local cur- 
rency position but there have been no further 
developments in respect of our foreign 
currency liabilities. This setthement has not 
been made without cost to the Bank but 
under the circumstances no other course was 
open to us. Mr Yoxall, our Manager in 
Shanghai, who bore the brunt of the nego- 
tiations, finally obtained permission to leave 
and has now retired. 


HONG KONG 


Hong Kong has not featured much in world 
news during the last year but this lack of 
publicity has not meant that progress has not 
been made but only that it has been steady 
rather than spectacular. We were pleased to 
welcome the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, Mr Lennox-Boyd, who, in his short 
visit, managed to see a very large part of the 
Colony. The squatter resettlement pro- 
gramme, which has been made necessary by 
the large influx of refugees, has always 
seemed to us to be one of the postwar 
developments of which we can be most proud 
and it was encouraging to find this distin- 
guished observer describing it as “one of the 
most stupendous achievements I have ever 
seen.” On the day of his departure he an- 
nounced that the term of office of His 
Excellency The Governor, Sir Alexander 
Grantham, had been extended until 1957. 
This was extremely welcome news as Sir 
Alexander has a very special place in 
our affections and we are grateful to 
him for agreeing to defer his well-earned 
retirement. 


The necessity for an improvement to the 
airport, to bring it up to modern international 
standards, has been mentioned many times 
from‘ this chair and I am glad that this year 
I am able to report that the contract for the 
new runway was awarded in August and that 
considerable progress has already been made. 
Nature bestowed on Hong Kong geographical 
features which facilitated the construction. of 
a harbour but she has not been as kind over 
the airport and this will be a costly project. 
Another large engineering work is nearing 
completion—the Tai Lam Chung water 


supply scheme—which will substantially in- 
crease our water storage facilities. The con- 
sumption of water, however, even under the 
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strict rationing to which we are subjected, 
continues to rise—as it must do with a grow- 
ing population and increasing i ia 
development—and it seems obvious that some 
site for another reservoir will require to be 
found without undue delay. The recent 
remarks of the Governor on investigations on 
Lantao Island show that the Government has 
this matter very much in mind. I mentioned 
above the squatter resettlement scheme but 
this is only part of the immense housing 
problem with which Hong Kong is faced. A 
visitor arriving here after an absence of some 
years seeing all the extensive building 
that has taken place might be tempted to 
think that the housing problem was being 
adequately taken care of but this is unfor- 
tunately only partly true. Many of the poorer 
members of the community are very badly 
housed and to supply them with better living 
accommodation at a reasonable cost is a most 
urgent social need. In view of the importance 
of this problem the appointment last month 
by His Excellency The Governor, of a com- 
mittee with wide terms of reference to in- 
vestigate the Colony’s housing problem in 
all its aspects was most welcome. 

The development of local industries, which 
has been such an important feature of recent 
years, continued and 372 new factories were 
registered during the year while the produc- 
tion of electricity increased by 15 per cent. 
Energetic efforts were made to develop new 
markets and there are welcome signs that the 
importance of maintaining uniform standards 
of quality is being more readily understood. - 
The formation of the Hong Kong Exporters 
Association, with a committée composed of 
many of our leading merchant houses, should 
greatly assist the marketing of the products 
of our industries. An invisible export is pro- 
vided by the large numbers of tourists, both 
service and civilian, who visit Hong Kong 
each year. It has been proposed that a Hong 
Kong Tourist Association should be formed 
to develop our tourist trade and a working 
committee of representatives of the interests 
concerned was appointed in August to look 
into the question. 


TRADE OF HONG KONG 


Hong Kong’s trade in 1955 increased by 
7 per cent in value while volume showed a 
rise of 14 per cent. It is encouraging tharthe 
rise has been steady over the last few months 
of the year and that exports of Hong Kong 
products continue to increase. Exports to the 
United Kingdom increased by HK$89 
million, This will not cause any surprise to 
shareholders, who will no doubt have seen 
many references to this subject in the press, 
but imports from that country also rose by 
HK$72 million which is givén consider- 
ably less publicity. Even now our exports 
to the United Kingdom are still only 57 per 
cent of our imports from there. Trade with 
China in total was about the same as in 1954 
but the drop of just over HK$200 million 
in exports.was offset by a rise in imports of 
a similar amount. This decrease in exports 
was caused by a considerable reduction in 
each of the three largest groups of com- 
modities—namely dyestuffs, fertilizers and 
pharmaceuticals—which we have recently 
been shipping to China. Trade with other 
East Asian countries showed an overall in- 
crease and it was encouraging to see the 
steady rise in exports to Indonesia, Indo 
China and Thailand in the closing months of 
the year. 


Business on the Stock Exchange continued 
to be very active and the volume for the first 
six months of the year was greater than that 
for the same period in 1954. In July the 
turnover was more than double the figure 
for June and there were signs that these 
almost boom conditiogs were having a dis- 
turbing effect on the economy, which if net 
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checked, might result in more serious 
developments. The rise in short term money 
rates in so many countries was also beginning 
to be felt in Hong Kong and, after consulta- 
tion with the Government, we and the other 
note issuing banks raised our interest rates in 
Augus:. This we followed in November by 
a reduction in the percentage of market value 
which we would normally advance against 
shares. These measures were aimed at curb- 
ing further expansion of credit for specula- 
tion and have in our opinion resulted in a 
healthier position in the market. The price 
of land continued its upward movement and 
some very valuable properties changed hands. 
There were, however, signs towards the end 
of the year of a slackening of demand and 
it may be that the peak has been reached for 
the time being. 


FINANCES OF HONG KONG 


The Financial Secretary, Mr A. G. Clarke, 
in his speech in the Legislative Council at 
the end of last month, when he presented the 
Budget, was able to show that the Colony’s 
finances are in a very healthy state. A sur- 
plus of over HK$16 million was expected for 
the current year which was brought about 
by both higher revenue and lower expendi- 
ture than was estimated. Salaries and Profits 
tax showed a fall but this was more than 
made up by rises under other headings, a 
large part of which was due to the active 
conditions in the property market and build- 
ing trades. For the financial year 1956-57 
a deficit of HK$434 million is estimated but 
this includes expenditure of HK$30 million 
for the Tai Lam Chung scheme and HK$32 
million for the airport. Both these items are 
public works of a capital nature which are 
essential to the future of the Colony and for 
this reason the size of the deficit should not 
give cause for alarm. 


At the conclusion of his address Mr 
Clarke took stock of the Colony’s financial 
position ten years after the re-establishment 
of civil government. This showed that, in 
spite of the heavy programme of rehabilita- 
tion, the cost of housing the large number of 
refugees and general postwar development, 
Hong Kong has built up a reserve of a year’s 
revenue with a public debt of less than two 
months’ income. When it is remembered 
that the Colony started with no surplus funds 
after the war this happy state of affairs I 
think reflects great credit on Mr Clarke and 
his predecessor as well as on the industrious 
people of Hong Kong whose energy and 
adaptability have made it possible. 


JAPAN 
Japan’s population is likely to pass the 


‘ninety million mark during 1956 and any 


analysis of economic and political develop- 
ments in the country cannot ignore the 
steadily increasing pressure which a rising 
population makes on available resources. 
Economically 1955 was a good year and the 
visible adverse trade balance was reduced by 
US$300 million while foreign exchange 
receipts, which include invisibles, exceeded 
payments by nearly US$500 million. This 
improvement has been achieved in the face 
of a gradual but nevertheless steady decrease 
in the foreign currency obtained from the 
US Forces. The deflationary policy which 
we mentioned last year continued during 
1955 and commercial banks’ borrowings from 
the Bank of Japan reached the lowest level 
since 1946; but, helped by a lively export 
demand, no serious restriction in business 
activity was apparent although unemploy- 
ment figures gave cause for concern. Good 
crops of rice and cereals contributed to the 
improved balance of payments position. The 
draft budget, which is at present before the 
Budget Committee in the Diet, shows little 


change from last year and although the note 
issue rose by 8 per cent this is considered 
to be a faaaiae reflection of the general 
expansion in production, including the 
bumper rice crop. The Anglo-Japanese 
Sterling Payments Agreement of January, 
1954, was extended until September 30, 1956, 
with Japan agreeing to remove certain restric- 
tions on imports from the sterling area. This 
agreement will be reviewed again this year. 
During the year Japan became a full member 
of GATT but her satisfaction was tempered 
by the fact that a number of nations invoked 
Article 35 against her. 


Three agreements have been made with 
the United States Government covering the 
sale to Japan of agricultural produce against 
payment in Yen while part of the Yen pro- 
ceeds is available as a long term loan for 
capital development. Considerable assistance 
is also being given by the United States 
Government in providing technical training 
and the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development has recently agreed to 
grant a loan of US$8 million for the 
modernisation of heavy industry. All these 
arrangements should greatly benefit Japan’s 
productive resources. 


Unforturfately labour relations have not 
been too happy and there are ominous signs 
of further troubles on a nation-wide scale. 
All our Japan offices were involved in a strike 
which lasted seven weeks but in spite of the 
difficulties encountered I am glad to say that 
we managed for the most part to meet the 
requirements of our constituents. 


As a result of the merger of the two wings 
of the Socialist party on the one hand and 
the Liberal and the Democrats on the other 
a two party system has been created. Pro- 
vided each party can continue to maintain 
a reasonable degree of unity this develop- 
ment should strengthen the parliamentary 
system. Between the two parties themselves 
considerable differences exist over both 
foreign policy and defence. Mr Hatoyama, 
the Prime Minister, in December made it 
clear that his government—composed of the 
Liberal-Democratic party—intend to revise 
the Constitution, reform the administration 
and revise the system of taxation. This pro- 
gramme is generally regarded as designed to 
enable Japan to rebuild her armed forces. 
Mr Shigemitsu, the Foreign Minister, at the 
same time gave a review of foreign policy 
but was unable to report much progress in 
the Japanese-Soviet negotiations taking place 
in London which had foundered on the two 
issues of repatriation of Japanese - prisoners 
and the settlement of territorial questions. 
He promised to strive for a speedy solution 
of the outstanding reparations agreements 
and to promote “a positive expansion of our 
trade with all countries.” The Socialists on 
the other hand are opposed to rebuilding the 
armed forces and to the government’s policy 
with regard to China. 


On the whole Japan has recently made 
much progress but the rising population 
makes a continuing expansion of the export 
trade essential which is likely in the long run 
to influence political decisions, 


INDONESIA 


The political situation in Indonesia is ex- 
tremely complex and it is often difficult for 
foreign merchants and bankers, occupied as 
they are with their day-to-day tasks, to follow 
the trend of events. The rivalry of political 
and military leaders has been a deciding 
factor in the composition and policies of 
recent governments and the elections have 
on that account been repeatedly postponed. 
It is therefore a matter of considerable im- 
portance that these elections were finally held 
towards the end of the year and that polling 
day passed off without major incident. Pro- 
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visional results show that no one of the four 
major parties obtained sufficient seats to form 
a government on its own and some form of 
coalition seems probable. The government, 
which has been in office since August, under 
the leadership of Mr Burhanuddin Harahap, 
appears to have tackled the many problems 
which faced it with vigour and, aided by the 
rise in the price of rubber, it has greatly 
improved the economic position of the 
country. We have more than once quoted 
from the Bank Indonesia Report, as this 
always gives an objective view of conditions 
in the country, and in the Report for 1954-55 
published last year the Governor gave warn- 
ing of the dangers of the continuing increase 
in the supply of money and went on to show 
the necessity of weakening the effect of in- 
flation “ which should primarily be brought 
about by reducing the cash deficit of the 
government.” The need for such action is 
made apparent from a study of the current 
advance to the government by the Bank 
Indonesia. This rose from Rupiahs 1,433 
million at the end of 1953 to Rupiahs 4,477 
million at the end of 1954 and Rupiahs 5,959 
million in June, 1955. During the second 
half of the year a generally tighter money 
policy was adopted and an overhaul of the 
systems of import and export control was 
carried out. These measures have resulted in 
a drop in the advance to the government to 
Rupiahs 4,074 million at the end of 1955. 
Gold and foreign exchange reserves have in- 
creased and the estimate for the 1956 budget 
shows a deficit of Rupiahs 1,000 million—a 
considerable reduction. The improvement in 
the free market rates for gold and foreign 
currencies shows that there is increased con- 
fidence in the economy. 


Relations with Holland have unfortunately 
deteriorated in recent years and discussions 
over a number of outstanding matters were 
held recently at Geneva. Although at one 
time there seemed to be hope of some form 
of agreement being reached the conference 
ended in failure and Indonesia subsequently 
abrogated the Netherlands Indonesian Union 
and the financial and economic agreements 
entered into in 1949, 


THE PHILIPPINES 


Our Office in Manila was opened on 
November 11, 1875, and the eightieth anni- 
versary was duly celebrated at a reception of 
friends of many nationalities. 


During 1955 President Magsaysay con- 
siderably strengthened his position by his 
sweeping victories in the Senate and the local 
elections and he continued his drive to im- 

rove conditions for “the common man.” 

nfortunately, however, all has not been well 
on the economic front and the administra- 
tive difficulties I mentioned last year still 
hold up progress. Foreign currency reserves 
declined from a figure of US$273 million to 
US$213 million. Although the prices of 
copra and some other exports tended to be 
lower, the main cause of this drop in reserves 
was the increase in imports—chiefly capital 
goods and raw materials—which has so far 
only been slightly counterbalanced by 


restrictions on the import of less essential 
goods. 


The revision of the Bell Trade Act was 
approved by both the Philippine and United 
States Congresses. This comprehensive treaty 
will materially and increasingly affect trading 
relations between the two countries. From 
the beginning of this year free trade has 
ended and customs duties will be applied by 
each country on imports from the other on a 
gradually increasing scale, but whereas the 
Philippine duty on United States goods starts 
at 25 per cent of the standard rate, the US 
duty on Philippine goods will initially be only 
at 5 per cent. The Philippine Government 
has been given power to change the value of 
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the Peso without reference to the United 
States Government, and has also undertaken 
to abolish the exchange tax on. remittances 
put this tax has been replaced by a -special 
import tax which will be gradually reduced. 
Alterations have been made in the rate at 
which import quotas will be applied by the 
United States, and each country is permitted 
reasonable quantitative import restrictions to 
protect domestic industries. The immediate 
effect on Philippine exports is likely to be 
small but on a long term view it will be 
necessary to explore ways and means of 
reducing production costs if the traditional 
markets in the United States are to be 
retained, 

On the whole this is a favourable agree- 
ment to the Philippines as their market in 
the USA for their exports is still available on 
advantageous terms and the revenue from 
customs duties is likely to increase. On the 
other hand there is the danger that there 
will be a rise in the cost of living which will 
make a reduction in export prices more 
difficult. Meanwhile it is encouraging to learn 
that the President has instructed the Monetary 
Board of the Central Bank to tighten up 
import controls to prevent a further drop in 
the foreign currency reserves, 


THAILAND 


Reports from Bangkok indicate that there 
has been a considerable improvement in both 
the political and economic fields since my 
statement was issued last year. For this a 
great deal of the credit is due to the Prime 
Minister, Field Marshal Pibul Songgram 
who, on his return from a successful overseas 
tour, introduced measures aimed at stamping 
out corruption in the administration and per- 
mitting freedom of speech both at public 
meetings and in the press. It is too early to 
judge how permanent these reforms will be, 
as personalities play a large part in politics 
in Thailand, and already there are signs of 
restriction in public discussion, but the imme- 
diate outlook is encouraging. So also is the 
economic position, as exports were well main- 
tained and in particular the tonnage of rice 
exported was greater than in 1954 although 
prices were lower, During the year all the 
regulations which necessitated surrender of 
part of the foreign exchange proceeds of 
exports at the official rate were withdrawn 
but rates of duty were raised to compensate. 
Import licence requirements were abolished 
in September for the majority of goods and 
customs duties were raised at the same time 


which ‘should have a beneficial effect on the 
revenue. 


Exchange rates during the first half of the 
year showed wide fluctuations, but in July 
a Stabilisation Fund was set up which is 
operated by the Bank of Thailand. This 
Fund seems to have been successfully 
managed and since its formation the market 
has been much more stable. Ordinary expen- 
citure in the budget was balanced by revenue 
but appropriations for improving transport 
and irrigation resulted in an overall deficit 


which will be financed by loans and from 
Treasury balances, 


The above are a few of the many develop- 
ments that have taken place in Thailand in 
1955, and while last year I opened this para- 
graph with a reference to “ cautious pessi- 
mism” I think it would be reasonable to 


Close it this year with the words “ cautious 
optimism.” 


VIETNAM 


The partition of Indo-China left behind 
many political and economic problems to be 
solved by the State of Vietnam, Amongst 

ese was the:settlement of the many refugees 


th 


who poured in from the north, and the 
challenge to the authority of the government 
by several warring factions, each with control 
over private armies. Economically there was 
the task of rehabilitation after the ravages of 
war and the building up of a viable economy 
—deprived as the state is of the industries 
and rich coal fields of the north. In these 
circumstances progress must inevitably be 
slow, but a great deal has already been 
achieved with the help of substantial aid from 
the United States of America and the govern- 
ment has considerably strengthened its in- 
ternal position by successful military action. 
At a plebiscite in October Mr Ngo Dinh 
Diem was elected Head of State, in place of 
Emperor Bao Dai, and he has been recognised 
as such by the French and other governments. 
The loosening of the ties with France has 
resulted in a gradual switch of trade from the 
Franc area and the economic and financial 
agreement with France was allowed to lapse 
at the end of 1955. Elections have recently 
been held at a Constituent Assembly for the 
purpose of considering the new Constitution, 
but the problem of the joint elections with 
the north, which were part of the Geneva 
agreement to decide the future government 
of the whole country, remains. 


CAMBODIA 


Our Office in Phnom-penh got off to a 
satisfactory start and will I think prove to 
have been worth while. The port itself is, 
however, far from satisfactory due to the 
shallowness of the river but the scheme for 
the deep water port of Kompong Som is 
being pushed forward. Prince Sihanouk, the 
Prime Minister, had a sweeping success in the 
elections in September and the political situ- 
ation appears stable, 


MALAYA 


Singapore is our largest office in the East 
after Hong Kong and in the Federation of 
Malaya we have a greater number of offices 
than in any other territory. The recent con- 
stitutional developments are therefore of great 
interest to the Bank and although it is always 
difficult to assess the importance of contem- 
porary events, until the passing of time 
enables a more detached view to be taken, it 
appears probable that 1955 will be considered 
a most significant year. Elections were held 
in both territories and a great part of the 
responsibility for the day-to-day government 
passed to the ministers whose parties held 
majorities in the newly elected legislatures. 
As the months moved on however, it became 
clear that the desire for a more rapid transfer 
to these ministers of such powers as had been 
reserved was becoming more insistent and 
that to a considerable extent this desire would 
be satisfied. Shareholders have no doubt 
been following the course of events in these 
territories, as this has had a great deal of 
publicity in the British press, and they will 
therefore be aware of the way matters have 
developed. I sincerely hope so as it is not 
possible here to do more than touch on one 
or two of the more important items, 


Arrangements were made during the 
summer for delegations from both territories 
to visit London during 1956 to discuss future 
political developments and the visit of 
Tengku Abdul Rahman and his ministers 
took place in January. At this meeting it was 
decided that every effort would be made for 
the Federation to have full self-government 
and independence within the Commonwealth 
by August 1957 and a Constitutional Com- 
mission would be appointed immediately to 
draw up a constitution. Britain would con- 
tinue until that date to be responsible for 
foreign affairs and external defence but there 
would be changes in the administration of 
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internal defence arrangements and the Chief 
Minister has recently taken over the port- 

folio of Internal Defence and Security. - 
Responsibility for all financial matters, at 

present discharged by the Financial Secretary. 

would be transferred at once to an elected 

minister and Colonel H. S. Lee has taken 

over this portfolio. The Federation recog- 

nised “the important part which overseas 

capital must continue to play in the economic 

and social development of Malaya” and that 

“ membership of the Sterling Area was to the 

common advantage of the Federation and the 

other members.” The talks with the Singa- 

pore Government will take place in April 
but Mr Marshall, the Chief Méinister, 

with two of his colleagues, visited the United 

a in December when the agenda was 

agreed. 


The discussions in London set the course 
for constitutional developments in these 
countries and I should like to wish them every 
success in the days that lie ahead; and to 
hope that their approach to the many difficult 
problems, both political and economic, with 
which they are likely to be faced will be of 
advantage to them both and to the Common- 
wealth as a whole. One of the most impor- 
tant of these problems will be the relation- 
ship between the two territories, as a measure 
of agreement on many matters of policy will 
be to their mutual benefit. : 


Economically, both have had a good year 
due to the rise in the prices of rubber and 
tin. The price of rubber was fairly steady 
during the first half of the year but there was 
a considerable rise during August and Sep- 
tember and the average for the year increased 
by over ls, per pound. Exports from Malaya 
were 994,000 tons compared with 915,000 
tons the year before. The challenge by the 
synthetic industry, however, is always preserit 
and it is encouraging that a scheme to foster 
replanting, both for estates and small holders, 
was finally put into operation. This scheme 
has been drawn up after consideration of the 
recommendations the Mudie Report 
and the Rubber Producers’ Council and 
is in the nature of a compromise aimed 
at assisting replanting where it is most 
needed. 

The price of tin rose slowly during the 
major part of the year but there was a jump 
in December due to a shortage of stocks for 
spot delivery. Indonesia’s recent decision to 
ratify the International Tin Agreement will 
enable the International Tin Council to be 
inaugurated but the building up of the buffer 
pool may take some time so long as prices 
remain at present levels. Tin production in 
Malaya was a postwar record while exports 
were 71,150 tons compared with 70,333 tons 
in 1954. Production of iron ore has been in- 
creasing in recent years and the total for 1955 
was 1,466,184 tons as compared with 
1,212,780 tons in 1954. 


The Malayan trade figures show a favour- 
able balance of M$335 million with imports 
at M$3,821 million and exports at M$4,156 
million. 


The budgets of both territories showed few 
changes in taxation but this was mainly due 
to the fact that the Federation Government, 
having been in office for only a few months, 
decided to introduce a “standstill” budget 
for the time being and Singapore decided not 
to act on their own. From a study of the 
speeches, however, it would seem that some 
increases cannot be long delayed. Due to 
the rise in the price of rubber the Federation 
expected to turn an estimated deficit of 
M$148 million into a surplus of M$42 
million. For the forthcoming year estimated 
expenditure shows an increase of M$86 
million, including a grant of M$23 million 
to the rubber industry for replanting, leaving 
a deficit of M$50 million. Singapore esti- 
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mated a surplus of M$2 million for 1955 with 
a deficit of M$15 million for 1956. 


The report of the International Bank 
Mission, which visited Malaya early in 1954, 
was published in September, 1955, and gave 
a comprehensive survey of economic condi- 
tions in the Federation and Singapore and 
made numerous recommendations for increas- 
ing the territories’ productive resources, This 
useful report is, I understand, being studied 
by the two governments and no doubt action 
on some of its recommendations will be taken 
shortly. 


Although considerable successes have been 
achieved in the eight year old war against 
the terrorists, incidents continue to occur at 
frequent intervals and the terrorist organisa- 
tion is still a very active force. In the hope of 
hastening the end of the fighting the Feder- 
ation Government declared an amnesty in 
September offering freedom from prosecution 
to those who surrendered, but the response 
to this offer was disappointing. Arrangements 
were, however, made for a meeting between 
the two Chief Ministers and the Communist 
leader, Chin Peng, which was held at the end 
of December. This meeting proved a failure 
and the amnesty terms were withdrawn on 
February 8th and in broadcasts to the people 
of Malaya, Tengku Abdul Rahman has made 
it clear that action will continue against the 
terrorists until they surrender. Disappointing 
as it is that no tangible results have been 
achieved as a result of the amnesty, it has 
been clearly shown that the intention of the 
terrorists is to overthrow the elected govern- 
ment of the Federation and this has 
strengthened the government’s hand. Tengku 
Abdul Rahman has been resolute in _ his 
approach to this problem and Mr Marshall 
showed considerable political courage in his 
successful effort to place certain of the emer- 
gency regulations on the statute book. 


I should like to pay tribute to the Com- 
monwealth Forces who have served in Malaya 
since the Emergency began, To their courage 
and devotion to duty the progress so far made 
is due. Never knowing where or when the 
enemy would strike their task has not been 
an enviable one and many have lost their 
lives. 


In Singapore there have been considerable 
labour disputes and unrest resulting in a 
wave of strikes which has had a disturbing 
effect on the economy. According to statis- 
tics issued by the Labour Department, nearly 
950,000 man days were lost during the year. 
The danger of labour disputes to a free port, 
dependent to such a large extent on its entre- 
pot trade, is so evident that the finding of an 
early solution to this problem would appear 
to be one of the most urgent questions which 
faces the Singapore Government. 


Before I leave Malaya I would like to men- 
tion the new airport at Paya Lebar in Singa- 
pore which was opened by Mr Lennox-Boyd 
in August. This is one of the largest in the 
East and will maintain Singapore’s position 
aS an important junction on the international 
air routes. 


NORTH BORNEO 


In North Borneo also the increased price 
for rubber resulted in a marked improvement 
in the trade figures and revenue. Whereas 
in 1954 imports and exports were almost in 
balance at around MS$75S million, in 1955 
exports increased to M$105 million with im- 
ports at M$87 million. Revenue exceeded 
the estimate by M$3 million. In his address 
in the budget debate the Governor, whom-we 
congratulate on the well-deserved honour 
conferred on him at the New Year, informed 
the Legislative il that he proposed to 
widen the composition of that body by 
nominating eight unofficial members from a 
panel recommended by certain recognised ' 


public bodies and organisations. While this 
step “involves no amendment of the Con- 
stitution of the Colony,” it should result in 
a more representative expression of opinion 
being heard in the Council. The labour 
situation, to which reference has been made 
on many occasions in these annual reviews, 
remains difficult, but I am glad to see that 
the Agreement with the Government of 
The Philippine Republic, which, I men- 
tioned last year, was signed in August, 
although no immediate results can yet be 
reported. 


The formation of the North Borneo Credit 
Corporation with an advance from the 
government of M$1 million to provide loans 
for development and building should give 
stimulus to new projects, but the need for 
technicians at all levels, to which I referred 
above, applies with particular force in Borneo 
and is a long term problem with no easy 
solution. 


The facilities at Labuan airport are proving 
to be inadequate by international standards 
and considerable work on reconstruction has 
been put in hand. It was subsequently 
found that the proposed improvements would 
not be sufficient to accommodate the larger 
types of modern aircraft and an expert from 
the Ministry of Transport and Civil Aviation 
has recently visited the airport to advise the 
government on what is required, The 
question of the restoration to Labuan of its 
prewar status as a free port has been in the 
news again and the Governor has promised 
to re-examine it. 


Once again I have to record a most satis- 
factory budgetary position in Brunei State 
where the estimated revenue exceeds expendi- 
ture by M$71 million. 


INDIA 


India has made no secret of the fact that 
she is moving towards “a socialistic pattern 
of society” and this goal has been generally 
accepted by the public. Until recently the 
movement in this direction has been gradual 
under the first five year plan, but the pace is 
likely to be increased with the introduction 
of the second five year plan, a much,more 
ambitious programme. Evidence of this can 
already be seen in the revision of Article 31 
of the Constitution, to which reference was 
made last year, the Companies Act 1956, 
with its restriction on the activities of Manag- 
ing Agents, and the recent decision to 
nationalise life insurance. Foreign merchants 
are not alone in their fears of the cumulative 
effect on the private sector that the increasing 
power of the state will have. 


The ‘first five year plan with its emphasis 
on rural planning and communications, with 
the consolidation of existing rather than the 
construction of new industries, did not im- 
pose a great strain on the economy. Helped 
by three favourable monsoons agricultural 
production increased satisfactorily and the 
economy has been able to take in its stride 
the budgetary deficits while prices have 
remained stable. While final details of the 
second five year plan are not yet available, 
considerable emphasis is being laid on the 
expansion of heavy industry, and the total 
outlay in the public sector is expected to be 
in the nature of £3,600 million nearly double 
the figure for the first plan. A considerable 
part of the finance be obtained again 
by deficit budgeting, even though a rise in 
taxation is expected. Whether the targets 
for this immense undertaking are likely to 
be achieved is a question on which I, from 
this distance, do not feel qualified to ¢ SS 
an opinion. The President of the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce in India, however, 
in his annual address in Calcutta in - 
ber, after some very cogent remarks on the 
necessity of the fullest co-operation between 
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the public and the private. sectors and th- 
danger of unhealthy competition between the 
two sectors, suggested that they were attain- 
able provided “the mecessary transport- 
particularly the rail transport—is made avai! 
able.” India so far has made considerab!: 
progress—much greater than I think wa; 
expected—and at this stage we can look for- 
ward with some confidence. 


The report of the States Reorganisation 
Commission was published in October and 
many of the recommendations proved 
generally acceptable. The proposal mad: 
regarding Bombay, however, raised con- 
siderable objections and the announce- 
ment of the decision of the government to 
administer Bombay from the Centre had 
unhappy results. Further difficulties may 
be encountered before a final settlement is 
reached, 


The role of foreign capital in present-day 
India is difficult to forecast. A survey pub- 
lished recently by the Reserve Bank of India 
showed that nearly 83 per cent of all foreign 
investments in India at the end of 1953 came 
from the United Kingdom, and during the 
period 1948-53 the percentage of the United 
Kingdom’s share of new business investment 
was not much less. These figures show to 
what extent British capital is involved. While 
speeches of individual ministers promise fair 
treatment to foreign capital they have recently 
made it clear that India is not likely to change 
her internal policies to attract foreign invest- 
ment. It seems probable that in the future 
the role of foreign private investment in 
India will be smaller than in the past and 
that the emphasis on foreign investment 
as a whole is more likely to be on 1 
government to government basis. The 
large sums required are probably beyond 
the means of all but the largest concern: 
but there is, I am sure, a marginal role in 
which private capital can play its part if 
given its chance. 


The introduction of a decimal coinage is 
promised on April 1, 1957, with the rupee 
being divided into one hundred naya paisa. 
This will result in the disappearance of the 
anna. Another break with the past was the 
nationalisation of the Imperial Bank of India. 
This bank was formed in 1921 as the result 
of the amalgamation of the three Presidency 
Banks and before the setting up of the 
Reserve Bank of India it acted as the govern- 
ment banker. 


Space precludes mention of a number of 
other important developments in India, but 
I should like to touch briefly on the visit of 
the Russian leaders, Marshal Bulganin and 
Mr Khrushchev, with their attacks made, in 
both India and Burma, on the West and the 
United Kingdom in particular, There! seems 
no doubt that this visit was a considerable 
personal success for the Russians but their 
comments on the United Kingdom must have 
been embarrassing to their hosts. On the 
economic side this visit may very likely result 
in increased trade between Russia and India, 
with greater competition for British firms, 
but the effect of such biased speeches on in- 
fermed opinion in India should not, I think, 
be overrated and it may be that the Russians 
overplayed their hand. 


BURMA 


From India we now turn to Burma whose 
connection with her large neighbour has 
always been very close. Both countries have 
adopted a policy of neutrality and the Prime 
Minister, U Nu, paid a number of visits to 
countries on both sides of the Iron Curtain. 
Burma too is endeavouring to raise the 
standards of living of the country by means 
of a planned development scheme ; but un- 
fortunately the fears I expressed last year, 
that she might be trying to do too much too 
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quickly, have only been too well founded, 
as the difficulty experienced in disposing of 
her rice has resulted in a steady fall in the 
foreign currency reserves. 


In March a severe cut was made in the 
import programme which had the inevitable 
effect of reducing customs revenue and 
making the balancing of the budget more 
difficult. As a result it was found necessary 
to prune rigorously the estimates for capital 
expenditure. A loan has been promised by 
India and other forms of aid are being 
sought. Barter deals have been arranged 
with several countries and while these should 
result in the disposal of a part of the export 
surplus there remains the danger, inherent 
in such transactions, that Burma may have 
difficulty in obtaining the goods she requires. 
Yet in view of the prevailing buyers’ market 
for rice it is understandable that such trans- 
actions should be found attractive to Burma. 
Meanwhile efforts are being made to improve 
the quality of the paddy, and production of 
other agricultural commodities such as 
vegetable oils, cotton and jute are being in- 
creased, which it is hoped will result in a 
saving of foreign exchange. Fears are ex- 
pressed that the increase in thé number of 
barter deals, coupled with the Reparations 
Agreement between Burma and Japan, may 
have a serious effect on Commonwealth 
trade. It is, however, encouraging that a 
Hong Kong firm last year obtained a contract 
for the construction of barges against strong 
foreign competition. 


Burma also had a visit from the Russian 
leaders which was followed shortly after by 
the visit of Sir Hubert Rance—the last 
Governor of Burma—accompanied by Lady 
Rance. The spontaneous - welcome Sir 
Hubert and Lady Rance received during their 
stay was evidence that old friendships had 
not been forgotten. 


CEYLON 


The improvement in Ceylon’s balance of 
payments, which took place in 1954, con- 
unued with increasing momentum in 
1955 and resulted in a trade surplus of 


on million against Rs412 million for 


Tea prices, which at the beginning of the 
year were Rs3.29 per pound, fell considerably 
in the early months reaching a monthly 
average of Rsl.34 for May, but rallied to 
Rs2.15 by December. The average for 


ae was Rs2.24 against Rs2.56 for 


The increase in the price of rubber not 
only benefited the general balance of pay- 
ments, but enabled a higher return to be 
obtained from June Ist for the rubber 
shipped to China, which was originally 
arranged as a barter deal against rice. Due 
to the drop in Ceylon’s purchases of 
Chinese rice, China’s debt to Ceylon 
under this arrangement is considerable 
and so far no decision seems to have 


deen taken as to the method. by which this 
will be settled. 


Ceylon, like many other countries, has 
drawn up a new development programme for 
a period of six years, but this only covers 
eovernment expenditure and “ does not con- 
sutute an overall plan for the economy as a 
whole.” The programme provides for an 
expenditure of Rs2,500 million over the 
Period with the main emphasis on agriculture 
and public utilities. The targets set out are 
comparatively modest and it is hoped to be 
a € to finance them out of the annual budget, 
but the authors of the plan appreciate that 
eee of the country is dependent 
= co @ large extent on the prices obtained 
‘0m tea, rubber and copra that they have 
allowed _ for an adjustment in the 


‘argets if it is found that a continuing 


nck in the budget shows that they were too 
igh. 
Legislation was passed during the year for 
the formation of the Development Finance 
Corporation of Ceylon to assist private indus- 
trial and agricultural enterprises and “to 
encourage and promote the participation of 
private capital, both internal and external, 
in such enterprises.” 


Last month parliament was dissolved and 
elections will be held in April. The United 
National Party, who form the present 
government, wish to obtain a mandate from 
the people to replace English by Sinhalese 
as the official language of Ceylon. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


On August 15th a subsidiary of the Bank, 
The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Cor- 
poration of California, was opened in San 
Francisco. The Bank, since its foundation 
in 1865, has had a very long connection with 
San Francisco as, in that year, we appointed 
the Bank of California as our Agent. Ten 
years later in November, 1875, our own office 
was opened. From that time this office has 
contributed greatly to the business of our 
Far Eastern offices with the West Coast of 
America but it has not been permitted to 
carry on domestic banking in the State of 
California. The new subsidiary, however, is 
able to offer a full range of domestic banking 
services maintaining current and savings 
accounts, receiving money on deposit and 
granting approved loans, as well as provid- 
ing the facilities for financing foreign trade 
which has been our main function in the 
past. In January of this year a move was 
made into handsome new premises which 
have a modern layout and are quite up to the 
standard of our main offices elsewhere. I am 
told that they compare favourably with other 
banks in San Francisco and the move will 
give greater scope for the extension of busi- 
ness which we hope to see. 


Oncé again I come to the end of our 
annual survey of the Eastern scene in which 
I have tried to give a brief review of political 
and economic conditions and to pick out a 
few of the more important events of the year. 
Shareholders will, I think, agree that this has 
been a satisfactory year: political differences 
have not been too acute and economic 
development has made progress. The 
countries in Asia are moving along paths of 
their own choosing and foreign merchants 
and bankers must adapt themselves to these 
changing conditions. This we are trying to 
do ; as indeed we should, as indeed we must. 
But what of new foreign investment 2 That 
is‘ another question altogether. Many other 
avenues are open and the most attractive will 
be chosen. Much lip service is paid by 
certain countries to the desire to attract 
foreign capital but stable conditions and 
prospects of an adequate reward will do much 
more than any number of exhortations. This 
is a question each country must decide for 
itself and the response will surely depend on 
the decisions made. 


In conclusion I feel I cannot do better than 
uote an extract from a speech made at a 
Sasianes on Financing the Economic 
Development of Underdeveloped Countries 
organised by the United Nations Associa- 
tion in London recently. “If .. the under- 
developed areas generally, are to attract 
private capital, they have to create conditions 
in which it appears to people who are trustees 
for other people’s money that this is the best 
investment in the world which is open to 
them at the moment. This means to say 
that conditions have to be such that the risk 
of loss of income or loss of capital is at a 
minimum, and secondly, that the yield is 
likely to be sufficient to offset any such danger 
as remains.” 
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THE HALIFAX BUILDING 
SOCIETY 


ONE HUNDRED AND THIRD 
ANNUAL MEETING MARCH 26, 1956 


SPEECH OF 
ALGERNON DENHAM, JP 


The one hundred and third Annual Meet- 
ing of the members of the Halifax Building 
Society was held in Halifax on March 26, 
1956, the President, Mr Algernon Denham, 
JP, presiding, In moving the adoption of the 
accounts the President said: 


The figures disclosed in the Balance Sheet 
follow a pattern to which we have grown 
accustomed, the assets at £264,485,160 show- 
ing an increase of 11.23 per cent. 


Perhaps one of the most welcome signs in 
the movement as a whole has been the 
evidence of greater awareness of the import- 
ance of maintaining adequate liquid funds. 
You are well aware of your Board’s policy 
on liquidity, and our ratio of 15.31 per cent 
is reasonably adequate. 


Our two major preoccupations during the 
year have been the changes in interest rates 
and the fall in the market price of Govern- 
ment Securities and we considered it desir- 
able to write down the book value of our 
securities below market value, the result of 
our action being that the published reserves 
at £11,864,712 show a reduction of £94,461. 


The interest rates paid to investors and 
also those charged to borrowers have moved 
upwards following the higher level of interest 
rates stemming from increases in the bank 
rate. 


We have at all times endeavoured to 
operate within our resources and provide a 
continuity of mortgage service. 95 per cent 
of the advances of £48,650,298 were granted 
to finance home purchase. 


84.42 per cent of the assets of £264,485,160 
are in mortgage loans, 15.31 per cent in liquid 
funds and .27 per cent represents office pre- 
mises. Mortgage assets have increased by 
£21,779,552, and our borrowers continue to 
meet their contractual obligations with com- 
mendable “regularity. Our policy of cultivat- 
ing the small investor continues unaltered, 
our average investment being £470 as com- 
pared with £448 last year. 


One would be justified in drawing the con- 
clusion that the figures suggest an abounding 
prosperity in the country’s economy; that 
this is not so is due to the fact that we dis- 
close our position in pounds sterling, a 
measure of value which has in recent years 
shown a persistent depreciation. Continuing 
inflation is a great disappointment to thrifty 
people, and it speaks volumes for their sacri- 
fice and loyalty that they continue through 
the various savings movements to support 
the state almost to their own economic dis- 
advantage. 


To counteract inflation is the primary need 
in the state today, and requires a more 
resolute lead from the Government, although 
during the year there have been welcome 
signs that a realistic determination to avoid 
recurring crises is being taken. 


May I again thank our members and 
depositors for their continued support. Con- 
fidence is the basic essential for the success 
of any financial undertaking, and the record 
receipts in the share and deposit departments 
of £63,715,648, the opening of 82,061 new 
accounts and the conducting for the first 
time in our history of over 300,000 mort- 
gages in total are conclusive proof of the 
popularity and need of our services. 
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THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 


(INCORPORATED IN THE COLONY OP HONG KONG) 
(The liability of members is limited to the extent and manner prescribed in Chapter 70 of the Laws of Hong Kong) 
REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS PRESENTED TO =, MEMBERS AT THE ORDINARY YEARLY GENERAL MEETING HELD AT THE HEAD OFFICE, 





HONG KONG, ON FRIDAY, 16th MARCH, 1956 
The Directors have pleasure in submitting the Balance Sheet at 31st December, 1955, together with the Profit and Loss Account for the year ended at that date. 


Hong Kong 

Dollars 

The Profit for the year, after providing for taxation on profits earned to date and after making transfers to the credit of Reserves for Con- . 
tingencies, out of which Reserves provision has been made for any diminution in value of current assets, AMOUNTS tO ...........ceereeseeenee $ 20,580,320 


To this must be added the undistributed profit brought forward from the previous YeaT.........0.-..ceeeeseersesesesereraneeneteresecseecerscasrenscesueeenens 10,215,256 


30,795,576 
An Interim Dividend of £2 per share was paid on 8th August, 1955, amounting to £400,000 at 1/2-27/32.........c.sceceseeteseeresenenssenneneneenaces . 6,467 ,368 


leaving a balance available for distribution Of ...................cccecccesscenpersnscscecscsarensssancessreessecencnacesenesseeenaserenepesesengecaasareseecsenseneees 24,328,208 


This balance the Directors recommend be appropriated as follows:— 
Astount to be written Off Bank: Preqmsiegs.....5......00.0cc00..sccccsseccnccscccccssonscvscocessonsccctecnsstsnccoscnssucveedsedessdeccatossucegbeasosseosengeoundoses $ 4,000,000 


A Final Dividend of £3 per share, £600,000 at 1/2-13/16.........cccecccccccessncencersscscccnnsscuscscpensarsnnssersceeneecteneecenenessnecsasesassressusseseaes 9,721,519 13,721,519 
leaving a balance to be carried forward to mext year Of...............ccseeccscceeesenecsecccnscnscsscsesceneneeecensesseseesesacepeneenepanenensesveaseressonegees $ 10,606,689 


The above appropriations have been incorporated in the Accounts. 


In accordance with the resolution passed at the Extraordinary General Meeting of Shareholders held on 11th March, 1955, HK$5,000,000 of the Reserve Fund 
was capitalised, and during the year the Board of Directors authorised the transfer of an equivalent sum from Inner Reserves to the Reserve Fund. The Reserve Fund 
accordingly now amounts to HK $128,000,000 (£8,000,000). 


DIRECTORS. During the year Mr. C. B. Cook and Mr. R. Gordon resigned their seats and Mr. R. J. Sheppard, Mr. H. D. M. Barton, M.B.£., and Mr. J. F. Macgregor 
joined the Board. 


The Hon. Cedric Blaker, M.c., E.D., Mr. H. D. Benham and Mr. J. A. Blackwood retire by rotation but being eligible, offer themselves for re-election. 


AUDITORS. The Accounts have been audited by Messrs. Lowe, Bingham & Matthews and Messrs. Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co. who are eligible for 
re-appointment. 

i By Order of the Board, — 

Hong Kong, 20th February, 1956. C. BLAKER, Chairman. 





BALANCE SHEET AT 31st DECEMBER, 1955 


































Hong Kong Sterling Hong Kong Sterling 
SHARE CAPITAL CASH IN HAND AND IN TRANSIT AND Dollars Equivalent 
Authorised and Issued Dollars Equivalent BALANCES WITH OTHER BANKG............... $ 260,260,417 £ 16,266,276 
200,000 Shares of HK$125 each, MONEY AT CALL AND SHORT NOTICE......... 189,788,034 11,861,752 
fully paid Ce eee ererecceareneresroeesecesenesesooroosese $25,000,000 z 1,562,500 BILLS RECEIVABLE 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS British and Other Government Treasury Bills...... 227,066,484 14,191,655 
HK$125 per share on 200,000 Shares $ 25,000,000 RON THR acnc Sherk cctosudincdsieabesecmidnes Custilemsks $60,740,284 35,046,268 
eee HONG KONG GOVERNMENT CERTIFICATES 
RESERVE FUND Cote eee rederesqesserssereresesesesssecosseees 128,000,000 8,000,000 OF INDEBTEDNESS issued in res t of funds 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT............<......... 10,606,689 662,918 deposited as security for the Excess Note Issue...... 645,383.047 40,367,690 
INVESTMENTS, at under market valves: 
HONG KONG CURRENCY NOTES 163,606,689 _ 10,225,418 British, Colonial and Other Government Securities 
{including $37,703,900 deposited as security for 
Cea the Authorised Note Issue): 
ee ” iitataes ars sésaen : eeieen oted in Great Britain ...........ccccsesseeeseeesees 281,850,080 17,615,630 
Rr eee ee * — oted outside Great Britain ..............-..--000+8 99,796,379 6,237,274 
CURRENT, DEPOSIT AND OTHER Other Investments: J 
ACCOUNTS, including Reserves and Quoted im Great Britain ..........2.c.cceeseeeeescoeee 19,722,968 1,232,685 
Provisions for Contingencies and Quoted outside Great Britain ..........0............. 13,977,628 873,602 
TIN ities cen siti sak cipapenig Miaka 2,557,375,793 ADVANCES TO CUSTOMERS AND OTHER . 
AMOUNTS DUE TO SUBSIDIARY ACCOUNTS, less provision for Bad and Doubtful 
COMPANIES ce ee 397.962 GNIS = cas secicivens eens cucdvanraigiens ceibguactediesrecstbaees 1,069 660,41 1 66,853,776 
ACCEPTANCES ON BEHALF OF AMOUNTS DUE BY SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 10,146,901 634,181 
CUTIE iiss sinciccndescsrsscnenests 20,355,912 LIABILITIES OF CUSTOMERS FOR ACCEPT- 
PROPOSED FINAL DIVIDEND ia PCG FOE CUB css rkscindeanscibileckstats iicack scent 20,355,912 1,272,245 
Teer ine Dea ended 3a Deoom grat st9 2,587851,186 161,740.09 Teams Taso 
ES Kinendbchnis pase sslipsebtiontnetoesne 721, 7,851,186 161,740,6 399 248, 5 
ebubisienadacniionas alias FIXED ASSETS 
—— The Heals in iter Ceeeiie, at cost: 
"1, Confirmed Credits, Guarantees and Bude ongkong and Shanghai Banking 
7 ments amount “= HK $611,475,070, in an. Corporation of California waged oo peabiien $ 7,125,000 
tion to which there are commitments ia Trustee and Nominee Companies... 2,139,179 
respect of outstanding Forward Exchange _— 
2. Poreiga, Currency ae news Seek ms Bank Premises at cost. less amounts ae 
verted into Dollars at s . 
ceahehy She outat ges ab tics Beoaeind, UNNI OEE aaiekein destinavescciginasardh 18,687,151 27,951,330 1,746,958 
1955. The Sterling equivalents of the figures ee ee 
shown in the above Balance Sheet have beea Cc. BLAKER 


eonverted at the rate of HK$1 =1/3d. H. D. BENHAM Directors. 
J. A. BLACKWOOD 





$ 3,427,199,875 £214,199,992 
MICHAEL W. TURNER, Chief Manager. J. A. H. SAUNDERS, Chief Accountant. 


ET  sssssssssstssssnssessessnesessssssesssssseeesvesi 


“REPORT OF THE AUDITORS TO THE MEMBERS OF THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 
We have examined the above Balance Sheet with the books of the Corporation kept in Hong K: with the audited accounts of the London Office i 
returns received from the other Offices which have been signed by the Branch Managers. We have obtained all the information and explanations we have sapaeet ous 
in our opinion such Balance Sheet is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Corporation's affairs at 31st December, 1955, 
according to the best of our information and the explanations given to us and as shown by the books kept in Hong Kong and by the returns received from the other 


LOWE, BINGHAM & MATTHEWS Chartered Accoun 
Hong Kong, 20th February, 1956 PEAT, MARWICK, MITCHELL & CO. :  Andiiies. mate 


$3,427,199,875 £214,199,992 
























PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR ENDED 31st DECEMBER, 1955 


I terim Dividend of £2 per Share paid 8th August Balance brow he for ward from 3ist December 954 ° « 
n , ? 
6 j 2 > 1 eee rrr eters $ 10,215,256 





RIS UTE SERS $ oe Profit for the year, after providing for taxation on profits earned to 










Appropriations recommended by the Directors: date and after making transfers to the credi 
Amount to be written off Bank Premises............... $- 4,000,000 Contingencies, out of ‘which Reserves poostslinn te Rete cent for 
Final Dividend of £3 per Share, £600,000 @ any diminution in value of current I i sirctipgs Ss aceticiisnscinonssctons 20,580,320 
SFR AE TOD cccwiitincksutbitncbiainnestsgcnabipkcecthiicaiia 9,721,519 13,721,519 
Balance carried forward to mext year...................4. 10,606,689 
ial Administrative Expenses, pins, —t $ 30,795,576 
anager’s emoluments, Directors’ Fees and os semen & 20,798,276 





Committee Fees amounted to HK$1 045,918. ; é 
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THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION—continued. 


sti _ STATEMENT IN CONNECTION WITH SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 
The Investments in Subsidiary Companies appearing in the annexed Balance Sheet represent 9,975 Shares of the Capital Stock of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking 


Corporation of California and the whole of the Issued Share Capital of Three Trustee Companies and three Nominee Companies. 
and Shanghai Banking Corporation of California in respect of the period ended 31st December, 1955, are annexed. 


and the three 
Bank. 


No part of the profits earned by the Subsidiary Companies has been dealt with in the Accounts of the Bank. 
after deducting the Subsidiaries’ losses, so far as they concern the Bank, are as follows:— 


(i) For the year ended 31st December, 1955 $ 
Gi) For previous financial years 


The Accounts of The Hongkong 
The Accounts of the three Trustee Companies 


Nominee Companies have not been submitted as the Directors are of the opinion that such Accounts would be of no real value to the members of the 


The net aggregate amounts of the Subsidiaries’ profits, 


Hong Kong Dollars 
142,609 
233,410 


$376,019 


THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION OF CALIFORNIA 


BALANCE SHEET AT 3ist DECEMBER, 1955 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


Capital Stock, par value $100 per share, authorised and issued, 
SO GUD Boodle ci cons ketene duteaedt as cob wecsdtacsevsvqesinysccntec 


Surplus 
Undivided profits for the period August 15th to December 31st, 


DEPOSITS 
Demand, commercial and due to Banks... 
Viste BG GAVIIGE. «050 cevesavvsesecccosesscsesenes 
Pastelic: GOES So icdcvcccnckcccncceccossvestqeascccee 


US$ 1 620,574.18 
889,460.91 
700,000.00 

3,210,035.09 

The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking 


US$ 1,000,000.00 
250,000 00; TRADE BILLS RECEIVABLE 


1,489.05 


1,251,489.05 


Corporation 


ACCRUED TAXES, INTEREST, etc 
ACCEPPANCES ON BEHALF OF CUSTOMERS 


1,774,846.68 


4,984,881.77 


17,235.36 
613,390.87 


US$ 6,866,997.05 


MICHAEL W. TURNER, Chairman of the Board. 


S. J. H. FOX, President. 


CASH ON HAND AND BALANCES WITH OTHER BANKS US$ 1,543,712.57 
UNITED STATES TREASURY BONDS (pledged as security 

for deposit of public funds), at cost 823,450.00 
3,116,433.28 


ADVANCES TO CUSTOMERS AND OTHER ACCOUNTS 770,010.33 


LIABILITIES OF CUSTOMERS FOR ACCEPTANCES, per 


contra 613,390.87 


US$ 6,866,997.05 
R. M. ROCHE, Treasurer. 


ACCOUNTANTS’ REPORT TO THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS CF THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION OF CALIFORNIA 


We have examined the balance sheet of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation of California as of December 31st, 1955. 


Our examination for the period 


from inception (August 15th to December 31st, 1955) was made in accordance with generally accepted auditing standards, and accordingly included such tests of the 
accounting records and such other auditing procedures as we considered necessary in the circumstances. 


In our opinion, the accompanying balance sheet presents fairly the financial position of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation of California at 
December 31st, 1955, in conformity with generally accepted accounting principles applied for the period then ended. 


San Francisco, California, 
February 6th, 1956. 


ABRIDGED REPORT 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 


(Incorporated in Canada with Limited Liability 


SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 


) 
DIRECTORS 


OR THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 3i, 1955 


F 
TO THE SHAREHOLDERS: 


PEAT MARWICK, MITCHELL & Co. 
Certified Public Accountants. 





GENERAL BALANCE SHEET, DECEMBER 3}, 1955 


ASSETS 
Property Investment: 


Railway, Rolling Stock and Inland Steamships pas ee. $1,286,661,505 
improvements on Leased Property ... al eve exe 142,494,895 
Stocks and Bonds—Leased Railway Companies... one 133,674,031 
Ocean and Coastal Steamships wal a ann 83,676,788 
Hotel Communication and Miscellaneous Properties 115,162,030 


Net Income amounted to $44 million, which after providing for dividends of 4% on 
Preference Stock, and $1.50 per share on Ordinary Stock, left a balance equal to $1.44 per share 


for modernization and other corporate purposes. 
Gross railway earnings rose $26 million, or 6%. 


Increasing competition was met in 


many instances by selected rate reductions and the making of a number of agreed charges. 


Net railway earnings increased by $10.3 million over the previous year. 


factors contributed towards this improvement. 


Two principal 
Firstly, despite the rise in traffic volume, the 


total of maintenance work remained about the same as in 1954. Secondly, the proportion of 
transportation service performed by diesel power increased sharply and transportation expenses 


declined in relation to earnings. 


Asa result of the level of maintenance and capital expenditures, 


including the purchase of additional diesel power, traffic units per man-hour were exceeded 


only in the peak of the wartime years. 


ther Income amounted to $22.9 million, an increase of $5.1 millioras compared with 


the previous year. 


Dividend income from The Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company 


of Canada, Limited, was higher, and there was an improvement in the results of operation of 


your ocean steamships. 


INCOME ACCOUNT 


Gross Earnings 
Working Expenses eco ese eee we eee 
Net Earnings eee ese ove 

Other income coe eve ee a oe ‘ é ove 


Fined Cherget?. is. * Same? seat cob 

Net income 

Dividends: 
Preference Stock 
Ordinary Stock 


Balance transferred to Profit and Loss Account 


PROFIT 
Profit and Loss Balance, December biden ~— ee. 


| of income Account for the year ended December 31, 1955 


steamship insurance recoveries representing compensa- 
r increased cost of tonnage replacement ... 


onsiderations received for sales of properties over book 
values, and miscellaneous items eee * 


tion fo 
Excess of « 


Profit and Loss Balance, December 31, 1955, as per Balance Sheet... 
; LA 

Land Surplus December 31, 1954 oe eee ee 

Receipts from Pe ? 


troleum Ren Royalties ai 
Reservation Fees ... 7: . S 


Land and Townsite Sales : 4962.469 
“iscellaneous Receipts . ‘925,37! 
DEDUCT: 

Administrative and Other Ex 

: penses one «-. $ 702,200 

Taxes (incl. $4,000,000 income taxes) 4,623,206 

inventory Value of Lands Sold ints 323 

liscellaneous... a "Cr. 20,582 


Land S 
¢ Surplus December 31, 1955, as per Balance Sheet 


- 8 3,136,227 


20,792,013 


$ 20,104,225 
543,761 
2,135,941 


$ 14,800,553 


5,394,147 


——— 


t The Income, Profit and Loss and Land Surplus Accounts of your 
ompany show the following results for the year ended December 31, 1955 


= 
43 
32 


+5 
ue 
3 





BS 
28 
SS 





| 58 
at 
&| 88 


o 
w 
nd 





22,783,927 
$314,929,852 


$ 92,278,857 


9,406,406 
$101 685,263 


Other Investments: 








$1,761 669,249 


Stocks and Bonds—Controlled Companies ... as 83,605, 164 
Miscellaneous Investments... asi iis . 33,869,981 
Advances to Controlled and Other Companies 9,798,699 
Mortgages Collectible and Advances to Settlers 1,120,675 
Deferred Payments on Lands and Townsites 4,350,096 
Unsold Lands and Other Properties... eee 8,055,859 
Insurance Fund ... aaa aii Sus os 13,188,540 
Steamship Replacement Fund... ws eee ‘ 4,450,428 
158,439,442 
Current Assets: 
Cash ot a ota aia “< oes eco ee 43,695,488 
Government of Canada Securities... eee e 69,790,839 
United Kingdom Treasury Bills ese a 1,663,270 
Special Deposits as “a ae ° ose 5,167,771 
Agents’ and Conductors*Balances  . eee oe eco 19,664,594 
Miscellaneous Accounts Receivable ... bee <e oe 25,934,344 
Material and Supplies ... aan wes ose . eee 41,369,639 
207 285,945 
Unadjusted Debits: 
Insurance Prepaid a a pon on oes ° 419,023 
Unamortized Discount on Bonds... ooo eos eo 3,999,535 
Other Unadjusted Debits oon «eo evo eee oe 2,932,306 
7,050,864 
$2,134,445,500 
: : o 
LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock: 








Ordinary Stock ... rom one ei ose oe 346,954,325 
Preference Stock—4% Non-cumulative eco o 137 256,921 
———————- 8 _ 484,211,246 
Perpetual 4% Consolidated Debenture Stock... 417,916,788 
Less: Pledged as collateral to bonds... oe ose 125,367,900 
292,548,888 
Funded Debt ase eee eo eee ove ove es 169,651 COO 
Current Liabilities: 
Pay Rolls... 0 sod eck ohn al _— oe 9,345,556 
Audited Vouchers o06 ase soo ee eee ee 14,781,212 
Net Traffic Balances... nl ose eee eee ° 2,893,897 
Miscellaneous Accounts Payable ase eee one 14,756,303 
Accrued Fixed Charges a6 ° ° 1,270,792 
Dividends Payable uns oes ° oo <e 12 437,976 
Taxes Accrued ... ise ese eee eee eee 16,797,320 
Other Current Liabilities se we eat oo 17,512,227 
89,795,283 
Deferred ye - ena eco oes eee eee 4,349,588 
Reserves and Unadijuste redits: 
Depreciation Reserves... aa eee oo ove o 604,755,736 
Investment Reserves ose ose eee on 643,018 
Insurance Reserve ca ae oes eos o 13,188,540 
Contingent Reserves . an 4,118,419 
Tax Equalization Reserve i ,000 
Unadjusted Credits 6,105,368 
640,061.08! 
Premium on Capital and Debenture Stock be 37,213,299 
Land Surplus ie os a va eee ese ° 101,685,263 
Profit and Loss Balance eco eee ooo eee oes 314,929,852 


$2, 134,445,500 
$2, 134,445,500 
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LEWIS’S INVESTMENT 


TRUST 


RETENTION OF PROFITS—IMPORTANT FEATURE OF 


ESTABLISHED POLICY 


EFFECTS OF RATING REVALUATION 


MR S. H. LEAKE ON PURCHASE TAX AND RETAIL PRICES 


The Twenty-seventh Annual General 
Meeting of Lewis’s Investment Trust Limited 
will be held on April 18th in Liverpool. 


The following are extracts from the state- 
ment of the Chairman, Mr S. H. Leake, 
OBE, to be delivered at the meeting and 
which, for the convenience of stockholders, 
has been circulated with the report and 
accounts : 

I am proud to take the chair at this annual 
meeting in the year in which we celebrate 
the centenary of Lewis’s Limited. 


Although the profits have not increased as 
much as in recent years, they represent a 
high-water mark in the history of the 
business. 


The revenue of the group as shown in the 
consolidated profit and loss account reached 
£5,027,926, thus exceeding the £5 million 
mark for the first time. After taxation, the 
net profit attributable to the group is 
£1,889,109. If the recommendations regard- 
ing dividends are accepted, the total distribu- 
tion will amount to £599,471. Allowing for 
the reduction in the standard rate of income 
tax, the ordinary dividend is substantially 
the same as last year, but on this occasion 
we also propose to pay a centenary bonus of 
24 per cent, less tax. It is a source of satis- 
faction that it has been possible to do this 
out of the increased earnings of the group. 


RETENTION OF PROFITS 


We have retained within the group a total 
of £1,289,638, as compared with £1,247,355. 
The ratio of distribution to reserve allocations, 
including Lewis’s Bank Limited, for the last 
three years, is as follows: 


Distributed Retained 


BOSE |: <sinrisens 39.58% 60.42% 
SPOS “dasictass 34.96% 65.04% 
BI04 Sense 34.42% 65.58% 


Although the percentage retention has 
fallen, the actual amount ploughed back into 
the business is greater than last year. It 
should be noted that during the year our 
staff received substantial wage increases, so 
that once again staff, stockholders and the 
business itself have each shared in the 
increased prosperity of the group. 


The retention of profits is a familiar and 
important feature of your company’s finan- 
cial policy. It is reflected in the substantial 
liquid resources shown in the consolidated 
balance sheet, where the net current assets 
amount to £7,692,164, including stock-in- 
trade of £3,551,401. These resources mainly 
stem from the Trust’s principal subsidiaries 
—Lewis’s and Selfridges: it is, of course, in 
these two groups where capital expenditure 
will be mainly incurred in the coming years. 


CAPITAL COMMITMENTS 


The capital commitments are shown at 
£2.240,000. The major components of this 


sum are some £1,560,000 for the new Bristol 
store and depot and {£470,000 for the com- 
pletion of the rebuilding of the Liverpool 
store. The total, though substantial, falls 
into perspective when related to the liquid 
resourcés already at the disposal of the group. 
It confirms that there may be some merit in 
the old-fashioned commercial precept of 
accumulating your money before you spend 
it. Thus at a time of acute monetary strin- 
gency the group is able to face this major 
expansion in its activities without undue 
financial strain. In the last resort, however, 
the policy to which I have referred of retain- 
ing some {1,250,000 out of profits each year 
can be justified only if it is established that 
such substantial sums are being, or will be, 
profitably employed. The following table 
shows total earnings expressed as a percent- 
age of the total capital employed over the last 
five years. These figures are the more signifi- 
cant as the purpose of much of this expendi- 
ture is to promote future earning capacity, 
probably many years ahead, and accordingly 
such capital cannot be expected yet to make 
any contribution to current earnings. 


Profit as Percentage 


Capital of Capital 
Employed Employed . 
1952 £22,755,347 15.28% 
1953 £24,531,674 16.11% 
1954 £25,510,214 16.36% 
1955 £26,775,503 16.36% 
1956 £26,889,965 17.28% 


TRADING EXPERIENCE DURING 
PAST YEAR 


What has been our trading experience 
during the past year ? 


On the whole it has been an unsettling 
year. The bewildering alternations between 
boom and crisis in the national fortunes make 
it difficult for both trader and customer to 
plan far ahead. Above all, it is not merely 
the steps which are taken to curb inflation 
but even the rumours of possible action that 
have disturbing effects on trade, not always 
in the direction either intended or foreseen. 
For example, the announcement in the 
Autumn Budget that purchase tax rates would 
be increased led to such an up-surge in public 
spending that turnover in October almost 
reached the peak levels associated with 
Christmas trade. As a background to these 
unsettling trade conditions there has been a 
constant rise in the costs of doing business, 
and of these wages account for by far the 
major proportion. 


This raises issues of much wider signifi- 
cance. I have already referred to our 
increased wage bill during 1955 and during 
the current year still higher rates will 
operate. I cannot stress too strongly the 
importance of dealing decisively with the 
price-wage spiral of which we as distribu- 
tors are so acutely conscious. On the whole 
the price levels of our merchandise, excluding 
purchase tax, have risen little, if at all, during 





the past year, but in my view it is nor 
merely a question of stabilising retail price. 
but of launching an aggressive attack to re- 
duce them. People want to have access 
plenty and to variety in goods. In artick 
which are essential to a reasonable standard 
of living, particularly to those starting 
new home, reductions in price should be 
sought by a closer search for the means o! 
reducing costs of both manufacture and dis 
tribution. The impetus to such reductions 
could come if the Government were to 
recognise that its entry into the channel o! 
distribution through purchase tax makes 
them a party to some of the inflation which 
results in retail prices today being more than 
three times their prewar level. It is our 
experience that unless a very high rate of 
tax is imposed, purchase tax has not reduced 
spending on the goods which are taxed if 
people want those goods; rather it has in- 
creased the Index of Retail Prices, which 
is an accepted yard-stick in wage negotia- 
tions. We recognise that purchase tax is 
likely to remain a permanent and principal! 
form of taxation on consumer goods. Its 
yield is formidable. Prior to the Autumn 
budget it was expected to reach £400 
million : that budget was estimated to pro- 
duce a further £75 million in a full year. |: 
is, however, our experience that frequen: 
changes in rates of tax, uncertainty as to 
when and what changes may be made, in 
cluding a disregard of the seasonal experi- 
ence of retailers, and a high rate of tax on 
articles in everyday use, together introduce 
a risk element into distribution, which is 
being paid for by the consumer. There is, 
indeed, a case for investigating afresh the 
ramifications and effects of purchase tax upon 
retail prices in the light of present-day 
conditions. 


In our own group of department stores 
the yearly transactions are over 120 million. 
It is therefore with some knowledge of the 
habits and reactions of people to goods that 
I express a belief in the overriding impor- 
tance of bringing down retail prices and of 
so dealing with purchase tax that an 
economic climate can be created in which 
we and other large distributors can perform 
our real function. That function is to in- 
crease trade, not by having to sell at ever 
higher prices, but by reducing them. The 
only real answer to wage demands is to 
raise the real value of money, and we look 
forward to the time when we as large dis- 
tributors can resume the contribution to that 
end which we have made during a hundred 
years of trading. 


RATING 
VALUATION 


As no review of assessments has taken place 
since 1934, it was inevitable that substantial 
increases would occur. This proved to be 
the case, and the total rateable value of the 
properties of the group has been increased 
by 95 per cent. What increased charge will 
fall on the current year’s profits under the 
heading of rates will, of course, depend on 
the rate per £, which local authorities ulti- 
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mately fix. On the general issue I wish to 
make two points. First, it is clear that under 
the revaluation a wholly disproportionate 
hare of the rating burden will fall on office 
buildings and shops, which will increase the 
ce of distribution. This is a situation 
which should not be allowed to continue 
indefinitely and must be made the subject 
of Government action. Secondly, I strongly 
deprecate the tendency of some local authori- 
nes almost to exploit the higher assessments 
to obtain a level of revenue so much greater 
han what appeared adequate last year. It is 

matter calling for the closest local super- 
vision by all traders affected, in view of a 
dancer which, if not checked, may well prove 
a scrious handicap to the commerce of the 
country. 


SELFRIDGES 


Selfridges Limited have again had a suc- 
cessful year, both turnover and _ profit 
achieving new records. The trading profit 
before tax but after depreciation was 
£1,111,680, thus for the first time exceeding 
£1 million; while net profit, after tax, was 
£510,765. In view of the finance which will 
be required for the considerable develop- 
ments which lie ahead, the dividend to Sel- 
fridge (Holdings) Limited was kept at the 
same level as last year, and the profits retained 
have raised the general reserve to £14 million 
and increased the carry forward to £370,638. 
The consolidated balance sheet of Selfridge 
Holdings) Limited now shows net current 
assets of £2,030,159, of which £1,551,780 is 
n the form of Treasury bills, tax reserve 
certificates and cash, as compared with 
£ 1,004,011 last year. In view of the improve- 
ment in the liquid position the dividend paid 
by the Holdings Company to the Trust was 
slightly raised to 30 per cent, and at this 
level the Trust now enjoys a dividend yield 
of about 9 per cent on the initial investment 
made in the Selfridge Group less than five 
years ago, 


Major developments have also occurred in 
connection with the Northern Site behind the 
main store building. The transaction for the 
sale of the land fronting Wigmore Street was 
saustactorily concluded on January 1, 1956, 
and the liquid position as shown by the con- 
solidated balance sheet has been greatly 
strengthened in consequence, 


We are on the threshold of developing the 
remainder of this exceptionally valuable site 
which, with one small exception, is now 
wholly freehold. The detailed plans now 
await the final approval of the London 
County Council. They embody an extension 
of the ground floor northwards, which should 
add a third to’ its effective shopping area, as 
well as providing for the reception, handling 
and despatch of all goods vehicles in the 
dasement beneath and for the parking of 750 
cars above. This development in the first 
instance will be spread over at least four 
years, and, unless anything untoward occurs, 
it is hoped to finance it out of the group’s 
own resources. 


. In setting our hand to am extensive pro- 
eramme of expansion of Selfridges we have 
every confidence that it will increase the 


profit earning capacity of an already profitable 
investment, 


BUILDING 
DEVELOPMENTS 


The construction of our Bristol store pro- 
ceeds apace and the building is now begin- 
edhe to take shape. We hope to be able to 
, here to our original intention of opening 
he store in the autumn of 1957. 


In Liverpool we have had a full year’s 
trading in the reconstructed unit consisting of 
two sections of the new store. The third 
section of the building has now been de- 
molished, and the current year will see the 
new construction taking shape. 


In Leicester the building extensions are 
practically complete, and certain of the space 
has already been taken over. Further selling 
space will be available in the course of the 
next few months. 


In Manchester and in Leeds some progress 
has been made with the plans for our con- 
templated extensions, but constructional work 
has not yet commenced. 


HISTORY OF LEWIS’S 


As part of our centenary celebrations we 
hope to publish during the year a history of 
Lewis’s. This has been written by Professor 
Asa Briggs, of Leeds University, and we hope 
it will make a contribution to the history of 
retailing in this country—a field which has so 
far been neglected by economic historians. In 
this work the development of Lewis’s as a 
business with its continuing policies has been 
described against a background of the 
economic and social history of the period, 
with all its dramatic impact on people. 


STAFF 


I am happy to report that our staff rela- 
tions continue to be cordial. We have been 
pleased to improve both pay and working 
conditions, and have also granted additional 
holidays. We attach special importance to 
maintaining a high standard of recruitment, 
and in the improvements we have made in 
our wage structure particular attention was 
paid to the level of our junior rates in order 
to attract the best type of applicant to our 
service. 


THE EARL OF WOOLTON 


As stated in the directors’ report, your 
board invited the Earl of Woolton to become 
the first honorary president of the company 
upon his resignation as a Minister of the 
Crown, and we are gratified that he accepted 
this appointment. 


We have thus been able to recognise the 
exceptional services which the Earl of 
Woolton rendered to the group over many 
years, particularly through the formation and 
development of the Trust. 


TRADING PROSPECTS 


In conclusion, you may wish me to give 
you some indication of trading prospects for 
the current year. Hire purchase and credit 
sales play so small a part in the activities of 
the group that our turnover is not likely to 
be much affected on that score by the present 
restrictions. Our strong liquid position will 
enable us to take f advantage of such 
buying gpportunities as may present them- 
selves. If these should enable us to make 
some impression on the level of retail prices, 
they will indeed be welcome. On the other 
hand, it would be unwise not to anticipate 
some repercussions on our trade from the 
present credit squeeze, particularly if it is 
maintained throughout the year ; and we shall 
certainly have to deal with a still higher level 
of expenses. You may, however, be assured 
that we shall not lightly abandon the ground 
we have won in recent years, and no effort 
will be spared by our enterprising and virile 
management to overcome whatever difficulties 
the future may hold in store. 
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HADFIELDS LIMITED 


RESULTS EXCEED FORECAST 
REVIEW OF MAJOR DEVELOPMENTS 


The sixty-eighth annual general mecting 
of Hadfields Limited was held on April 4th 
at East Hecla Works, Sheffield, Lord Dudiey 
G. Gordon, DSO, LLD, MIMechE (the 
chairman), presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement : 


Not long after the return of Hadfields 
Limited to private ownership in July your 
Directors became aware that a bid was being 
made to secure control of Millspaugh 
Limited. It was felt that to allow this former 
subsidiary to pass into foreign control would 
be very prejudicial to all interests. 

Your Directors therefore decided to make 
an offer to the Millspaugh Ordinary Stock- 
holders to exchange their holding for shares 
in Hadfields Limited and to make use of the 
unissued shares for this purpose. The 
Board’s efforts have been justified by their 
success and Millspaugh with its Subsidiaries 
is now part of the Hadfields Group of Com- 
panies, 


The Consolidated Profit and Loss Account 


‘shows the profit for the year, subject to taxa- 


tion, to be £826,663. This exceeds the esti- 
mate made in the “Offer for Sale” and is 
due in the main to the high level of sales in 
the last three months of the financial year. 
Of the profits available no less than £483,529 
has had to be provided for taxation. ‘The 
net available surplus for the year is £398,838. 
The dividend recommended is at the same 
rate as that forecast in the “ Offer for Sale.” 


During the year under review the output 
of liquid steel exceeded that of the previous 
year, though it did not quite attain the record 
made during 1953. In spite of this the output 
from both the 28-inch mill and the bar mills 
exceeded any previously recorded figure. 


The forging departments were fully 
occupied during the year and there was a 
substantial increase in output. 


We have been successful in again extend- 
ing sales of fully-hardened forged steelwork 
rolls, and our forged composite back-up rolls 
have continued to make headway both at 
home and abroad. 


Other new lines being successfully de- 
veloped include supplies for the paper- 
making industries. 


The total value of commercial orders 
obtained from home and overseas customers 
was over 40 per cent higher than the previous 
year and export orders nearly 57 per cent 


higher. 

The inflow of orders since the beginning 
of the current financial year is such that it 
is expected there will be no lack of work 
for any department. 


COLLABORATION WITH WALMSLEYS 


Arrangements which have been made for 
collaboration with Walmsleys Limited are 
confidently expected to result in most 
important developments which will enable 
the Hadfields Group of Companies to play 
an important part in providing the paper- 
making industry in this country and overseas 
with the most efficient machinery to meet 
the ever-growing demand -for paper and 
board which is likely to continue for many 
years to come. 


The report and accounts were adopted and 
the Ordinary dividend of 7} per cent was 
approved. 
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THE BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA 
COMPANY 


SUBSTANTIAL CONTRIBUTION TOWARDS RHODESIAN 
HYDRO-ELECTRIC SCHEME 


MR C. HELY-HUTCHINSON ON VALUATION OF 
COPPER FOR ROYALTY 


The fifty-cighth annual meeting of The 
British South Africa Company was held on 
March 22nd at The Chartered Insurance 
Institute, 20 Aldermanbury, London, E.C.2, 
Mr C. Hely-Hutchinson (the President) pre- 
siding. 

The President, having paid tribute to the 
late Sir Dougal Malcolm, and having referred 
to the revival of the office of Vice-President, 
continued : 


The Mineral Revenue for the year, as you 
will see in the Profit and Loss Account, 
amounted to £10 million after providing for 
the share of 20 per cent thereof which is pay- 
able to the Northern Rhodesian Government 
in accordance with the 1950 Agreement. 96 
per cent of. this was from copper, of which 
340,000 tons were produced, and were valued 
for royalty purposes at an average of £289 
per ton, which compared with 370,000 tons 
at an average value of £210 per ton for the 
previous year. 


FUTURE MINERAL REVENUE 


Copper is currently being produced in 
Northern Rhodesia at the rate of 32,000 tons 
a month, which is at an annual rate of 
384,000 tons, subject, of course, to the effect 
of any strikes or coal shortages which may 
occur. 


The value per ton for royalty purposes is, 
at present, over £380, though it may be un- 
wise to base calculations too long ahead upon 
a continuity of that value. 


In addition the Chibuluma Mine should 
soon be producing copper at an annual rate 
of 16,000 tons, and as from the -beginning 
of 1957 Bancroft Mines should be producing 
copper at an annual rate of nearly 45,000 
tons, which they plan to double in 1960. 


Upon such figures as these may be based 
a variety of different calculations of future 
revenue—more or less rosy in proportion to 
the views of the calculator. The less opti- 
mistic may like to be reminded that a reliable 
observer has as recently as in November last 
year recorded that in the view of the copper 
industry collectively the price of Electrolytic 
Copper is not likely to fall much below £240 
a ton in the foreseeable future. On the basis 
of an annual production rate of only 400,000 
tons, at that price, the Company’s net annual 
income from all sources, after-tax, calculated 
at current rates, is not likely to be far short 
of £4 million. 


_ These are comforting thoughts, but there 
is a matter bearing upon them of which you 
should be made aware. 


VALUATION OF COPPER FOR ROYALTY 


When last year the Rhodesian Selection 
Trust announced its policy of selling copper 
at fixed prices, we published a statement in 
July which recorded that: “the basis on 
which the Company’s royalty on copper 
should be calculated in the future has for 
some time been—and still is—under discus- 
sion between The British South Africa Com- 
pany and the RST Group.” 


Those discussions both with the Rhodesian 
Selection Trust and our Lawyers continued 
thereafter, and meanwhile the Copper Com- 


panies continued to pay royalty upon the, 


copper produced by them on an agreed pro- 
visional valuation basis. At the end of the 
year, mo agreement with the Rhodesian 
Selection Trust having by then been reached, 
and having in the meanwhile been finally 
advised by our Lawyers as to our contractual 
rights, we unilaterally fixed a new basis of 
valuation and required the Copper Com- 
panies to adjust accordingly the royalties 
which had already been paid on the agreed 
provisional valuation basis and to pay royalty 
in future upon the new valuation basis so 
fixed. 


I might here explain that we had to take 
into account the change which the London 
Metal Exchange has made in the basis of its 
quotations for copper. Before the war the 
London Metal Exchange quotation was for a 
ton of rough copper, and that had been 
adopted in our contracts with the Copper 
Companies as the basis for valuing copper 
for royalty. The London Metal Exchange 
closed down in 1939 and temporary arrange- 
ments for valuation were made. When the 
London Metal Exchange resumed business in 
1953, and we sought to return to the use of 
its quotations, we had to make provision for 
the fact that its quotation was then for a ton 
of Electrolytic Copper—a more valuable pro- 
duct than Rough Copper. Our contracts with 
the Copper Companies gave us the right in 
certain events to substitute similar standards 
of valuation to those prescribed in them, and 
we had to settle what, under those circum- 
stances was a Similar standard of valuation. 
Apart from that, the Rhodesian Selection 
Trust had taken the view that the London 
Metal Exchange quotation ought not to be 
the sole basis for valuing copper for royalty. 


Since we thus fixed unilaterally the new 
basis of valuation all the Copper Companies 
have conformed to our requirements as to 
the payment of the royalties calculated in 
accordance therewith. The Companies under 
the direction of the Rhodesian Selection 
Trust have reserved a right to challenge the 
correctness of that basis, but without any 
consequential right to readjust retrospectively 
any payments which it may have made or 
may make in accordance therewith The 
Companies under the direction of Rhodesian 
Anglo American have not challenged the 
correctness of that basis, but have reserved 
the right to claim the benefit of any different 
basis of valuation which we may hereafter 
apply to the Rhodesian Selection Trust 


Companies. This, of course, is reasonable 
enough. 


The revenue from investments amounted 
to £1,800,000 ; three-quarters of that total 
derived from Rhodesian Mining Invest- 
ments. ' 


At the date of the Balance Sheet there was 
a net surplus of Assets of £1 million, but 
there were commitments of various sorts 
amounting in all to over £5 million. These 
include provision for the important commit- 
ments which, as reported to you at the last 
Annual Meeting, we have undertaken in 
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respect of the finance of Bancroft Mines 


Moreover, since the close of the financia! 
year, we have undertaken, as was fore- 
shadowed in principle when we last met, 
and as was reported in the Press a month 
ago, to lend to the Government of the 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland over 
the next four or five years a total of £4 
million towards the moneys—now estimated 
at £79 million, as compared with the esti- 
mate of £54 million a year ago—required 
to carry out the first stage of the Hydro- 
Electric Installation at the Kariba Gorge. 
The loan is to earn interest on the same 
terms, whatever they may be, as may be 
required by the International Bank in 
respect of such moneys as it may find for the 
same purpose. 


We have no doubt that this substantial 
contribution towards the finance of this im- 
portant undertaking is fully justified, not 
only because, as a source of power, it will 
greatly ‘benefit the Northern Rhodesian 
copper-producing industry, with whom our 
own fortunes are so closely identified, but 
because we have an inescapable obligation 
to play our part in the development of the 
territories from which we draw the greater 
part of our large revenues. That same 
obligation may well involve us in other 
similar commitments in future years. 


We thus had commitments totalling some 
£8 million in excess of the nett cash re- 
sources. Their chronological incidence is 
such that we have no reason to doubt, on 
any reasonable forecast of our future profits, 
that we shall be able to meet them as they 
mature and at the same time to maintain 
the dividend at the annual rate recommended 
to you today. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted, and the dividend of 30 per cent 
for the year was approved. 


SCOTTISH MUTUAL 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS OF 
TRIENNIUM 


The seventy-third annual general meeting 
of The Scottish Mutual Assurance Society 
was held on March 28th in Glasgow. 


Sir John Craig, CBE, DL, JP, LED (the 
Chairman), in the course of his speech, said: 
The past year has been one of continued 
expansion. Again a record amount of new 
business was transacted, the increase over 


the previous year being no less than 22 per 
cent. 


It was decided to hold investigations tri- 
ennially commencing December 3lst last. 
Throughout the triennium the mortality ex- 
perienced has been more favourable to the 
Society than that assumed in the valuation, 
while the average net rate of interest has 
been £4 7s. lld. per cent, compared with 


2} per cent and 3 per cent adopted in the 
valuation. 


The result of the investigation is that in 
the Life Fund there is a surplus of £673,393. 
The Directors have declared a bonus of 44s. 
per cent per annum, leaving £147,125 to be 
carried forward. They have also decided 
until further notice that an intermediate 
bonus at the rate of 40s. per cent will be 
paid on claims arising by death or maturity. 


Year’s Accounts: The rate of interest 
earned on the funds has increased by 6s. per 
cent gross and 5s. 3d per cent net and is 
now £5 14s. 11d. per cent gross or £4 13s. 1d. 
per cent net. The Society is in good heart ; 
the funds are earning a high rate of interest, 
the mortality experience is good and the 
assets are sound. The report was adopted. 








“~~ REVERTEX. LIMITED 
A VERY SATISFACTORY YEAR 


SALES AND PROFITS AT NEW HIGH LEVELS 
MR D. H. SCOTT’S STATEMENT 


The thirty-second annual general meeting 
of Revertex, Ltd., was held on March 15th at 
‘1/55 Strand, London, W.C., Mr D. H. 
Scott. CBE, chairman and managing director, 
presiding. 

The secretary (Mr H. K. Marsh) read the 
notice convening the meeting and the report 
of the auditors. 


The following is the chairman’s statement 
circulated with the report and accounts for 
the year to September 30, 1955: 


I am happy to be able to report that once 
again our Company has had a very satis- 
factory year. e volume of sales and the 
net profit nave both risen to new high levels. 


PRODUCTION AND SALES 


Sales of Emultex (polyvinyl acetate 
emulsion) have shown a satisfactory increase 
and we are steadily developing new uses for 
this material. Our second factory at Harlow, 
to which I referred in my speech last year, 
was completed in the spring. By a fortunate 
coincidence in timing, we were able to make 
a large part of it available for the Harlow 
Industrial Exhibition before we moved in 
ourselves. This exhibition was opened by 
Sir Frank Lee, of the Board of Trade, and 
proved a great success. Many of the visitors 
were surprised at the wide variety of pro- 
ducts which are now made in Harlow and 
our own stand was generally admitted to be 
one of the best. 


The development of Alcotex (polyvinyl 
alcohol) has proceeded steadily, and I am 
glad to say that this product is now making 
a small contribution to our trading profit. 
Work will shortly be started on a third 
factory unit at Harlow to house new plant 
for its manufacture, which should enable us 
to increase Output very considerably. Sales 
of Revertex and Revultex were maintained in 


spite of the substantial increase in the price 
of rubber. 


The area of Central Johore, in which we 
are mainly interested, is still unsettled. Our 
staff has worked extremely well under these 
difficult conditions and I am glad to say that 
the output of our plants has not. been 
appreciably affected. 


ACCOUNTS 


For the year under review the profit before 
‘ax amounted to £467,007 as compared with 
£438,577 for the previous year and 
£302,493 for the year before that, The 
net profit, after making full provision 
for taxation, was £234,007 as compared with 


£190,077 and £101,993 for the two preced- 
ing years. 


On the advice of our Auditors we have 
revised the rates of depreciation. Until now 
depreciation has been charged at the rate of 
20 per cent per annum on the original cost 
of plant an _machinery acquired since the 
war and in view of the disturbed conditions 
in Malaya the same rate has also been applied 
to factory buildings in that country. 


It has become clear, however, that much 
of the plant which has been installed in our 
factory at Harlow will have a longer life 
than five years. In the accounts under 


review we have, therefore, applied a reduced 


rate of depreciation to this plant which will 
have the effect of writing it off completely 
in ten years instead of five, For the reasons 
mentioned we have continued to apply the 
20 per cent rate to plant, machinery and 
factory buildings in Malaya. 


BALANCE SHEET CHANGES 


In the balance sheet. you will find some 
material changes as compared with last year. 
In the first place the issued share capital is 
now £412,500 following the issue last year 
of one share, credited as fully paid, for every 
two held, Our stock valuation at £1,261,307 
is rather more than double the figure last 
year. This is due partly to a physical in- 
crease in stocks and partly to a substantial 
rise in the price of. rubber. Our policy has 
always been to hedge our stocks of Revertex 
and Revultex, in so far as they are not 
covered by forward sales, by selling rubber 
forward. This is the reason for the big 
increase in the item “forward sales of 
rubber” and the corresponding item of the 
same amount on the other side of the balance 
sheet “liability in respect of rubber sold 
forward.” We hedge in order to reduce as 
far as possible the risk arising from fluctua- 
tion in the price of rubber, but in these days 
when there is a persistent backwardation, i.e. 
when the forward positions are at a discount 
compared with spot, this hedging can only 
be done at some cost. 


Included in the profit on trading is the sum 
of £10,589 received during the year in final 
settlement of our claim for war damage in 
Malaya. 


DIVIDEND AND PROSPECTS 


The Directors recommend the payment of 
a final dividend of 15 per cent, less tax, 
making with the interim dividend of 10 per 
cent, less tax, paid last November, a total 
of 25 per cent, less tax, for the year. The 
total dividend of 25 per cent, less tax, on 
the increased capital will absorb the sum of 
£59,297 net, and after allowing for the 
£137,500 capitalised last year, unappropriated 
profits will be increased by £37,210 to 
£389,887. In addition, continuing the policy 
of bringing the issued capital gradually into 
line with the real capital employed in the 
business the Directors propose to issue to 
the present shareholders 165,000 new 
Ordinary Shares of 5s. each, credited as fully 
paid, in the proportion of one new share for 
every ten shares held. This will involve the 
capitalisation of £41,250 of the unappro- 
priated profits of £389,887. 


Our business continues to expand, but com- 
petition is keen and the margin of profit is 
less than it was last year, with the result 
that, for the first quarter of our current year, 
although our turnover has increased, the net 
profit is about the same as the corresponding 
quarter of the previous year. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF AND EMPLOYEES 


In conclusion I know you would like me 
to express your appreciation of the good 
work done by all our staff and employees. 
It is difficult to avoid rather stereotyped 
phraseology each year, but I hope to make 


ail 


it clear that your thanks are none the less 
sincere, 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted; the proposed dividend was 
approved ; the retiring director, Mr H. K. 
Marsh, was re-elected; the directors were 
authorised to fix the remuneration of the 
auditors, Messrs Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths 
& Company and the proposed capitalisation 
of reserves was approved by the shareholders 
subject to the consent of HM Treasury. 





JOHN HOLT & COMPANY 
(LIVERPOOL) LIMITED 


RECORD TURNOVER—REDUCED 
PROFIT MARGINS 


The fifty-ninth Annual General Meeting 
of John Holt & Co. (Liverpool) Limited will 
be held on April 20, 1956, in Liverpool. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
rE egg of the Chairman, Mr John 
. Fiolt: 


The year ended August 31, 1955, was.dis- 
appointing. Intense competition and over- 
importation of consumer merchandise in 
most parts of West Africa resulted in our 
merchandise profit margins being cut to the 
bone, and the usual valuable contribution 
to our revenue from our produce activities 
was transposed into a substantial loss by a 
sharp and unforeseen fall in the market prices 
of cocoa and coffee. 


Our total turnover in merchandise and 
produce amounted last year to £27jm, which © 
is another record. We do not seek an in- 
crease of turnover for its own sake, and would 
have been satisfied with a lower figure if we 
could have shown some improvement in 
profit margins. 

The year in general has been one of fall- 
ing prices for agricultural produce. We con- 
tinue to buy, as agents, those types of pro- 
duce whose export from Nigeria and the 
Gold Coast is controlled by the Marketing 
Boards. The sale of well over half the 
world’s crop of cocoa is in the hands of the 
Boards and the Brazilian Government. My 
own view is that the more operators there are 
in the commodity market, the less violent and 
painful are the fluctuations in price. Within 
two years, the price of cocoa has fluctuated 
from over £500 per ton to under £200 per 
ton. I suggest that to have allowed the price 
to rise to this astronomical figure carried the 
seeds of its own decay by stimulating con- 
sumer resistance. 


The movement towards self-government 
in the Regions of Nigeria and the Gold Coast 
continues. Many of us have had the oppor- 
tunity of meeting some of the best-known 
West African leaders, and have been im- 
pressed by their recognition of practical 
difficulties and their sincerity of purpose. 


Slow turn-rounds and increased volume of 
traffic made it necessary for The Guinea Gulf 
Line Ltd. to charter tonnage at high rates to 
meet their requirements, and this resulted in 
a heavy drain on The Line’s earnings. How- 
ever, current earnings are at a higher level 
and the outlook for 1956 is brighter. 


In 1954, I concluded by saying... “It 
behoves us, therefore, to prepare for the lean 
years.” The experiences of the last two 
years have shown that that warning was justi- 
fied, but I feel there are grounds this year, 
for looking forward with cautious optimism, 
for the results of the current jal year 
so far are significantly better than they were 
twelve months ago. 












































THE BRADFORD DYERS’ 
ASSOCIATION LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY TRADING 


MR JAMES EWING’S REVIEW 


The fifty-eighth annual general meeting 
of The Bradford Dyers’ Association, Limited 
was held on April 9th at Bradford. 


Mr James Ewing (the Chairman), in the 
course of his speech, said: 


Overseas Interests: With the exception of 
our Canadian subsidiary, our overseas enter- 
prises have continued to make a satisfactory 
contribution to our profits. The combined 
trading results of these companies represent a 
very substantial proportion of the total profits 
of the Association. 


* UNITED KINGDOM 


A year ago I referred to the successful 
outcome of our efforts to piece-dye cloths 
composed of Wool and Terylene blends, and 
that work has now been consolidated by 
experience in bulk. This does not signify 
the end of research into Wool/Terylene dye- 
ing problems, but implies that bulk yardage 
can now be handled satisfactorily. 


Several other new blends, such as 
Triacetate and Wool, Orlon and Wool and 
Acrilan and Wool, are also occupying our 
attention, and our constant liaison with USA 

evelopments will help us more readily to 
solve the piece dyeing problems which are 
still ahead. 


We are not apprehensive that woollen and 
worsted fabrics are likely to be supplanted 
by man-made fibres, particularly for the 
home market ; but we see increasing oppor- 
tunities of extending the demand for mixture 
fabrics, which are as yet but a small propor- 
tion of the market for woollen and worsted 
cloths, and if those trends combine the old 
fibres and the new, then the dyer must be 
ready to meet this demand. 


The Lancashire textile industry has been 
very much in the press during the past year. 
It is recognised in the industry that no more 
can be expected from the Government, 
whether in the home or export markets, than 
opportunity to trade—no more, but surely not 
less. We have to contend not only with 
competition from countries with lower living 
standards but with countries with harsh 
tariff regulations 


Despite lack of support from the Govern- 
ment;I believe that the industry can do much 
to put its own affairs in order. It is obvious 
that there is too much plant too lightly 
employed in meeting the present demands. 
I suggest that with the assistance of the 
Cotton Board a budget should be prepared 
for each horizontal section of the Industry, 
showing-the plant required to produce, when 
fully employed on multiple shift working 
where practicable, the estimated volume based 
en realistic calculations of demands for both 
home and export markets. 


In the Finishing Section of the Industry, 
the major combines have dealt with their 
own redundancy problem from their own 
resources. But more must still be done. The 
Industry must face, at least, double shift 
working in all its producing units. 

Your Company has spent nearly £3 million 
during the past six years in maintaining the 
production units of the home branches in the 
highest possible state of efficiency. - The 
charge, so often levelled against the textile 


industry, of not keeping pace with modern 
needs, cannot be levelled against the leading 
companies in the Finishing Section. 


CONTROL OF COMPETITION 


Much is heard today about the abuse of 
monopolies. It seems to me that term has 
lost its significance. In private industry there 
are few monopolies, and having regard to 
the large number of producers in our own 
industry there is no opportunity for any one 
firm, even the large combines, to manipulate 
a market to the detriment of the consumer. 
This applies particularly in the export sec- 
tions of the trade. 


To reassure the public, the Restrictive 
Trade Practices Bill is timely, and the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade has shown great 
courage in launching the Bill, which I hope 
in its final form will be fair to all sections 
of the community—the producer and the 
customer. The need for co-operative effort 
amongst producers has become more and 
more necessary in our complex industrial 
society, and it would be a calamity of the 
first order if the final form of the Bill put 
the clock back and left us in a state of chaos. 


LABOUR AND PRODUCTION 


In general our workpeople have been fully 
employed during the past year and our 
normal happy relations with them have con- 
tinued. Changes in methods, necessitated by 
the development of new fibres, fabrics and 
machinery, have been adopted with remark- 
able smoothness, and the responsible attitude 
of the Trade Union to which we have been 
long accustomed is invaluable in these days 
when it is essential that both workpeople and 
management should be receptive to new ideas 
and new methods. 


Works Councils at our Branches are demo- 
cratically elected from all grades of employees, 
and they are of great service in joint consulta- 
tion and in providing for the ventilation and 
consideration of many matters which, if left 
unheeded, might grow into causes of discord. 
The Branch Accident Prevention Committees 
also are to be congratulated in that their sus- 
tained efforts over a long period of time are 
achieving a continuing reduction in the 
number of accidents. 


There is need in industry generally for 
the closest possible co-operation between 
management and workpeople, and for the 
settlement of disputes, particularly those 
affecting wage rates, without recourse either 
to strike action or to arbitration. Figures 
published in-the Ministry of Labour Gazette 
show that, during 1955, 3,794,000 working 
days were lost in industrial disputes. The 
loss of production attributable to these 
stoppages was enormous. 


Possibly the most effective single acticn 
that could be taken today to improve produc- 
tion in the United Kingdom would be the 
removal of conscription, for its adverse effect 
on production is immeasurable. Industry 
cannot afford to lose for two years young 
men at the highly receptive age of 18 years. 
_ It would be rash on my part to attempt to 
indicate the results of our trading during the 
current year. All I will say is that your 
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company, as a result of the forward polic; 
of the past decade, is well equipped both a: 
home and abroad to meet competition and 
to give to its customers the latest and best 
finishes known to the industry. We can, 
therefore, look forward with confidence to 
the future, and I hope, if it is my privilege 
to address you next year, to place before you 
results no less favourable. Some progres 
has already been made in the employment of 
our substantial liquid resources by diversify- 
ing our interests in fields outside textiles, and 
this diversification will be extended as oppor- 
tunities present themselves, Our latest 
interest is in the field of non-woven fabric: 
and a detailed announcement will be made 
later. 


The report and accounts were adopted 


THE CHARTERED BANK 
OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA 
& CHINA 


THE ONE HUNDRED AND SECOND 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 





The One Hundred and Second Annual 
General Meeting of The Chartered Bank of 
India, Australia & China was held on April 
4th at the Bank’s Head Office, 38, Bishops- 
gate, London, E.C.2. 


The Chairman of the Bank, Mr V. A. 
Grantham, presided. 


Mr H. F. Morford, Chief General 
Manager, read the notice convening the 
meeting and the report of the Auditors 
With the consent of the stockholders present, 
the Report and Accounts, which had been 
circulated previously, were taken as read. 


The Chairman then moved that the Report 
and Accounts for the year 1955 be approved 
and that a final dividend of 74 per cent, less 
Income Tax, be declared ; this, together with 
the interim dividend of 74 per cent already 
paid, made a total distribution for 1955 of 
15 per cent. The resolution was seconded by 
Sir John Tait and carried unanimously. 


Sir Kenneth Brand Harper and Sir Charles 
Watt Miles, OBE, were elected Directors otf 
the Bank and the retiring Directors, Sir Pau! 
Benthall, KBE, Sir John Tait and Sir Henry 
Richardson were re-elected. 


Messrs Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths & Com- 
pany and Messrs W. A. Browne & Co. were 
reappointed Auditors and their remuneration 
fixed. 


A vote of thanks to the Directors, General 
Managers, Branch Managers and the Staff at 
home and abroad for their successful con- 
duct of the affairs of the Bank was proposed 
by Mr Joseph Nissim and seconded by Mr 
Arnold Jones. 


EXTRAORDINARY GENERAL MEETING 


Following the Annual General Meeting an 
Extraordinary General Meeting of the Bank 
was held for the purpose of seeking the 
approval of the Stockholders t6 the Court 
of Directors’ petition for the grant of a new 
and consolidating Royal Charter and to the 
adoption of new Bye-laws and Rules. 


After Mr H. F. Morford, the Chief 
General Manager, had read the notice con- 
vening the meeting, the Chairman proposed 
“That the Royal Charter in the form of 
the draft presented to Her Majesty in 
Council (a print whereof is submitted to this 
meeting and subscribed by the Chairman 
thereof for the purpose of identification) be 
and the same is hereby adopted as the Royal 
Charter of the Bank subject to such modifi- 
cations and amendments as the Court of 
Directors may agree with Her Maijesty’s 
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» Council, and that such Royal Charter 

- take effect as from the date when Her 

\ioesty shall be graciously pleased to assent 

she issuance of Letters Patent granting 
ime. 


(he resolution was seconded by Sir John 
rat and carried unanimously. 


rhe Chairman then moved:— 


That, pursuant to the powers conferred 

. the Bank by the Royal Charter referred 
Resolution No. 1, the Regulations 

led ‘ Bye-laws and Rules,’ in the form 

{ the print submitted to this Meeting and 
scribed by the Chairman thereof for the 
e of identification be and the same 
ereby adopted concurrently with the 
t of the new Royal Charter as the Bye- 
ind Rules of the Bank, in substitu- 

mn for and to the entire exclusion of the 
isions of the Deed of Settlement dated 

e 6th May, 1930, and the regulations 
therein contained as from time to time 
mended by Special Resolutions of the 


Hank 


purpe 


The Resolution was seconded by Sir John 
Tait and carried unanimously. 


TWINING CROSFIELD 
& COMPANY 


EFFECTS OF PRICE FLUCTUATIONS 


The thirty-ninth annual general meeting 
f Twining Crosfield & Company Limited 
was held on March 28th in London, Mr 
H. W. Backhouse (Chairman) presiding. 


The following are extracts from his circu- 
lated statement : 


On November 1, 1955, we acquired two 
new Subsidiaries for £187,250. The new 
subsidiaries’ profits for the two months to 
December 31, 1955, have been included in 
the consolidated accounts. The additional 
earning capacity which the new acquisitions 
give us will prove to be of considerable 
value to the group: 

Tea distributors will remember 1955 as an 
excepuonally difficult year. Owing to the 
unprecedented break in the market which 
began at the end of January we had to face 
very heavy stock losses. Coffee price varia- 


tions also made 1955 an uncertain period for 
distributors. 


lo a very reduced profit of £46,847 for 
14 months against £95,746 for 12 months 
last year we have added £22,064 representing 
tax recoverable, stock reserve and part of our 
investment reserve no longer required. Since 
all our losses of last year have been provided 
for and we are now trading satisfactorily we 
‘ecl justified in recommending a final-divi- 
Gend on the Ordinary Shares of 12 per cent 
‘ess tax, making 16 per cent for the period 
against 18 per cent for 12 months ending 
October 31, 1954. After provision for taxa- 


_ m Carry Forward is £107,744 against 


"he new year has started reasonably well 
' we can be quite sure that competition 
wii contunue to make it as difficult as is 
normal. Heavy advertising by our biggest 
“mMpeutors seems to be causing a growing 
Proportion of the tea trade in England and 
2 vcs to drift towards advertised brands. 
Wc propose in the course of the year to start 
cvertising our teas. 

: ['WININGS is a name that has always 
cen associated with “good” tea which is 
hot quite the same as “cheap” tea. There 
< sull a steady demand for “ good” tea with 
nay our and character which is not surprising 
= igs a cost per cup is virtually 


The report was adopted, 
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THE PATALING RUBBER ESTATES. 
LIMITED 


SIR ERIC MILLER’S ANNUAL ADDRESS TO 
SHAREHOLDERS 


The thirty-sixth annual general meeting of 
The Pataling Rubber Estates, Limited, was 
held on April 4th at the Registered Office of 
the company, 1-4 Great Tower Street, 
London, E.C. 


Sir Eric Miller, chairman of the company, 
in the course of his address, said: Our crop 
of 9,635,200 lb was 833,900 lb higher than 
that for the previous year ; an increase mainly 
attributed to cropping in post-war plantings. 
The average yield rose by about 70 lb per 
acre tapped. Including a proportion of sole 
crepe and lower grades the crop realised 
approximately 3ld. per Ib London landed 
terms—about 74d. per lb more than that 
obtained for our 1953-4 harvest. On the 
other hand, the all-in cost of production was 
higher by about 34d. per Ib due to increased 
export duty and cess. 


WORKING PROFIT 


Our profit before taxation, but after charg- 
ing export duty and cess, was £451,130 
against £371,845 in the previous year. Ex- 
port duty and cess at £218,648 took £139,730 
more than in 1953-4, and the 1954-5 profit 
included only £32,796 in respect of replant- 
ing cess refunds, whereas in 1953-4 similar 
refunds amounted to £121,521. TaxatioA in 
Malaya and the United Kingdom on the 
year’s profit absorbs £213,475 against 
£135,936 in the previous year when we had 
the benefit of a taxation refund of £40,445. 
We have transferred £18,780 to capital 
general reserve and £85,855, representing the 
year’s expenditure on replanting, to cultiva- 
tion and replacement .reserve; the two 
interim dividends paid, together making 35 
per cent for the year, absorbed £149,607, 
and the amount carried forward to next year 
will be £161,581 against £159,661 brought 
in, 


REPLANTING 


Our programme of rejuvenation was further 
advanced during 1955 by replanting 1,086 
acres and new-planting 83 acres. Over the 
three years 1956-8 some 3,800 acres are 
scheduled for replanting or new-planting. 


TIN MINING 


I told you last year that- we had been 
approached with a view to agreeing terms 
which might lead to part of Bikam estate 
being prospected for tin, and if found payable 
being sold or sub-leased* for dredging to a 
well-established tin company. After some 
delay in negotiations an agreement was 
reached on October 26, 1955, with Southern 
Tronoh Tin Dredging, Limited, giving them 
prospecting rights for tin mining over the 
estate with an option to purchase outright at 
an agreed figure such area as they may select 
for dredging. Prospecting operations started 
in December, but on January 25th, Mr 
Roderick Gordon, the tin company’s prospect- 
ing engineer, was ambushed and killed by 
terrorists. This most regettable outrage has 
made it necessary for the tin company to 
suspend temporarily its prospecting opera- 
tions. 


We are also negotiating with a Chinese 
miner who wishes to prospect Sultan Idris 


division of Chumor estate (comprising 300 
acres) on the understanding that the whole 
division would be purchased by him at an 
equitable price if the tin content should be 
found to be an economic proposition. 


STAFF 


We are fortunate in our staff, both Euro- 
pean*and Asian. Your properties are their 
first care, and their keen interest and loyalty, 
in some cases under trying conditions, merit 
your best thanks. 


POLITICAL DEVELOPMENTS 
IN MALAYA 


The recent constitutional conference held 
in London has assured Malaya of self-govern- 
ment within the Commonwealth by August 
31, 1957, and we must all hope that the 
friendly attitude adopted by both sides in 
these difficult negotiations will bring the last- 
ing response which is desired by all. those 
who have the future well-being of Malaya at 
heart. The agents of disruption are busy 
everywhere in the free world, and the best 
antidote to their activities is to be found 
where sound economic conditions prevail, 
affording regular work at fair wages, under a 
firm and just government determined to 
maintain law and order. We have faith in 
the future of Malaya and of the natural 
rubber industry there, and deprecate very 
strongly any suggestion that we should cur- 
tail our activities because of the impending 
political changes. On the contrary, in my 
considered opinion, there never was a time 
when people like ourselves, who know 
Malaya well, could play a more useful] part 
than in helping it along the road to sound 
self-government, 


RUBBER SITUATION 


The selling price of ‘rubber and, to a lesser 
degree, of tin, has a very material vearing 
on the financial condition of the country. A 
year ago the London market price of No. 1 
RSS was about 25d. per Ib, and during suc- 
ceeding months it rose to a high point in 
September of nearly 44d. per lb under the 
influence of the hectic boom in automobile 
production, particularly in the USA, which 
far outstripped earlier expectations. The 
pace was too hot to last, and we are now 
back to 26d., which is a much healthier level 
for competition with the synthetic products. 
Violent price fluctuations are not in the best 
interests of the industry, but human nature 
being what it is, they are inescapable. The 
changed atmosphere will, we hope, facilitate 
a mutually acceptable revision of the wage 
scale now under negotiation. 


For the current year our crop should be 
well ahead of last year’s, for during the first 
four months we have harvested 3,627,300 ib 
against 3,102,100 lb over the same period in 
the last financial year.. Including forward 
sales, we have sold to date 1,508,000 Ib at an 
average price of approximately 303d. per lb 
London landed equivalent, and we also have 
some sole crepe booked for forward delivery 
at a fair premium. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 


adopted. 
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BEAUMONT PROPERTY 
TRUST, LIMITED 


LARGER DIVIDEND 


The twenty-second annual general meeting 
of The Beaumont Property Trust, Limited, 
was held on March 27th in London, Mr Cyril 
W. Black, JP, MP, FRICS, FAI, the chair- 
man, presiding. The following are extracts 
from his circulated statement: 


The property revenue of the Group for the 
year ended September 30th last is shown as 
amounting to £243,370, which is approxi- 


mately similar to’ thé corresponding figure for 
the previous year. The profit carried down is 
£177,610, which compares with a figure in 
the previous year of £181,270. 


On the other hand, income tax and profits 
tax amount to £100,422, showing a reduction 
of over £6,000 in comparison with the corre- 
sponding figures for the previous year, and, 
in addition, maintenance claims to 1954/ 55 
have enabled the company to provide for a 
repayment of income tax amounting to 
£8,217. A reduction of rather less than 
£4,000 in the profit before tax is therefore 
much more than offset by a reduction in the 
total income tax and profits tax of over 
£14,000. 








BERGENS PRIVATBANK 


Established 1855 
Head Office: BERGEN, NORWAY 
Branches all over the Country 


Centenary Year 





BALANCE SHEET, JANUARY Ist, 1956 





ASSETS 
Cash and at Bank of 

UO ocieccucctincecaca Kr. 148,298,291.86 
Treasury Bills............... i. 25,900,000.00 
Norwegian Banks ......... “ 49,367,831.77 
Foreign Banks ............ se 68,545,719.00 
Bonds and Shares......... ‘i 154,454,919.28 
BEOTUSRIOS «5 .iccescncascaces as 51,454,633.41 
Bills Discounted............ os 196,258,634.78 
OPOt TINS i cadceciccesnse os 6,682,619.84 
PBVEROOR © ccwcnsicsnnsiseces » 456,654,485.30 


Documentary Credits... ,, 13,789,353.48 





LIABILITIES 
Deposits at Call............ Kr. 297,030,116.62 
Deposits at Notice and at 
Ged TOM. 5 5 siskseecceces » 577,564,035.45 
Norwegian Banks......... 1 142,045,437.06 
Foreign Banks .-.......... a 14,253,625.16 
Acceptances. ............... Ss 780,289.22 
Cheques and Collections ,, 27,399,720.01 
Foreign Exchange 
PICU Se vices asesse ose bs 37,888,824.04 
Documentary Credits ... ,, 13,322,334.80 
Other Accounts..........«: ee 17,022,089.50 


Share Capital fully 
paid Kr. 26,000,000.00 
Reserve Fund 








Bank Premises ............ 99 5,076, 174.20 Kr. 13.000.000.00 
Other Accounts............ ~ 13,711,470.50 Reserve for Taxes , 
Kr. 7,000,000.00 
Special Reserve 
Kr. 9,000,000.00 
Balance carried forward 
Kr. 6,987,661.56 
poe, 61,987,661 .56 
Kr. 1,189,294,133.42 Kr. 1,189,294,133.42 
Guarantees Kr. 172,696,790.12 
Dr. Profit and Loss Accoum for the year ended December 31st 1955 Cr. 
Genera! Expenses......... Kr. 17,083,071.85 | Transfer from last Year...Kr. 5,840,677.61 


Gratuity to Staff in con- 

nection with centenary ,, 1,361,895.00 
ONE ac ionekcnrdnearcceeee SS 6,377,026.45 
Allocated to Reserve for 

Contingencies............ 
Net Proceeds 

Kr. 5,686,983.95 

Transfer from last 

Year Kr. 5,840,677.61 
At rs 

dis- Kr. 11,527,661.56 

posal —-————__—_ 
Appropriated as follows: 
Transferred to— 


= 6,900,000.00 


Special Reserve ......... és 1,000,000.00 
Reserve for Taxes...... a 1,000,000.00 
ITE FE Se ok Sete: a 1,820,000.00 


Dividend 3°% in connec- 
tion with centenary... ,, 780,000.00 
Balance carried forward ,, 6,927,661.56 


Kr. 43,249,654.86 





Profits on Interest, Dis- 
count, Commission and 
ENCHONGO <<. sasccyacccctacs 

Other Accounts..........+ 


es 36,758,801 .86 
se 650,175.39 





Kr. 43,249,654.86 





The report was adopted. 
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RESERVES 


The group capital and revenue reserves, 
including profit and loss balances, now 
amount to the very considerable total of 
£297,225. These reserves are equivalent to 
considerably more than 40 per cent of the 
Ordinary share capital of the company and, 
in addition, there is a large hidden reserve 
represented by the increased values of many 
of our properties over and above the book 
values. 


A final dividend of 7 per cent, less income 
tax, is recommended and, if this recommenda- 
tion is approved, it will bring up the total 
Ordinary dividend for the year to 10 per cent, 
less income tax, compared with 9 per cent, 
less income tax, in the preceding year. 


Your Directors are proposing that the 
authorised Ordinary share capital of the com- 
pany be increased from £718,750 to £800,000 
by the creation of an additional 81,250 Ordi- 
nary shares of £1 each. It is thought that 
favourable opportunities may from time to 
time occur for the profitable employment of 
additional capital. Your Directors see no 
reason to doubt that the satisfactory position 
of the companies will be maintained. The 
report was adopted and the proposed increase 
of capital approved. 


GENERAL INVESTORS 
AND TRUSTEES 


INCREASE OF CAPITAL 
FORESHADOWED 


The forty-ninth annual general meeting of 
General Investors and Trustees, Limited, was 
held on March 22nd at 52-54 Gracechurch 
Street, London, E.C.3, Mr R. G. Mills (the 
Chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The final dividend payment making 19 per 
cent for the year is appreciably better than 
the 15 per cent we estimated a year ago that 
we should be able to pay on the increased 
capital, 


The Board has now in view to recommend 
to you a further increase in the Ordinary 
capital. Subject to the contingencies men- 
tioned below the proposals are that: 


(a) £215,622 be capitalised to enable a 
bonus of £1 of New Ordinary Stock 
to be issued free for every £4 of Stock 
now held, and 


(b) Contemporaneously a similar amount 
be issued in the same ratio on the 
existing Stock as a “rights” issue at 
par. 


It will be necessary to obtain the permis- 
sion of the Capital Issues Committee and 
assuming this is granted, the Board is not 
disposed to take the subsequent steps to 
implement their recommendation before they 
are acquainted with the provisions of the 
forthcoming Budget. 


In conclusion, so far as we can estimate, 
our revenue for the current financial year 
should not be less than for the year just 
ended. Provided our estimates are not upset, 
we would, if the capital is increased, expect 
to pay a total dividend of not less than 14 per 
cent for the coming year, of which 5 per cent 
would be paid as an interim dividend on 
October Ist. 


Addressing the meeting the Chairman said 
that the consent of the Capital Issues Com- 
mittee had now been received in connection 
with the Board’s capitalisation proposals, 


Tn we 


ore 


a< 
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INDIA’S YEAR OF SUSTAINED PROGRESS 
SIR KENNETH W. MEALING’S REVIEW 


The sixty-third annual general meeting of 
The Mercantile Bank of India, Limited, will 
be held on April 17th, in London. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman, Sir Kenneth W. 
Mealing: 

The expansion recorded last year in the 
Bank’s general business continued during 
1955. The Balance Sheet total is 
£72,065,153, against £68,594,152 on Decem- 
ber 31, 1954. Deposits are higher by nearly 
{4 million, whilst on the Assets side there 
are increases of over £2 million in Loans and 
Advances, nearly £1 million in Bills Receiv- 
able. whilst the holding of Government 
Securities is £44 million higher. 

There has been a considerable fall in the 
value of our holding of Government Securi- 
ties, for which full provision has been made. 
Of those quoted in Great Britain, 77 per cent 
are due to mature within the next five years, 
whilst the remainder mature on fixed dates 
beyond that period. Similarly with securities 
quoted on Overseas Stock Exchanges 50 per 
cent mature within the next five years. 


The net profit at £235,423 is higher by 
£41,099. The two dividends declared total 
14 per cent, payable on the increased capital 
and cost £118,335, compared with £97,020 
for 1954. From the balance the usual allo- 
cations have been made to the Officers’ Pen- 
sion Fund, Premises Account and Contin- 
gencies Reserve Account, leaving the balance 
carried forward at £219,372, against £200,284. 


POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC SITUATION 


The year 1955 produced high hopes of a 
relaxation of international tension following 
the “ summit” talks at Geneva in the month 
of July. These hopes, however, were 
shattered at the ensuing Foreign Ministers’ 
Conference when it became clear that the 
Soviet bloc had no intention of permitting 
free elections in East Germany as a pre- 
liminary to German re-unification, nor of 
paying more than lip-service to the principle 
of international disarmament. This reversal 
of the Geneva atmosphere, coupled with the 
provocative references made by the two 
Russian leaders in India and Burma to 
“colonialism,” crystallised the opinion that 
there is little or no prospect of a real relaxa- 
tion of tension or of ending the “ Cold War ” 
until a real disarmament agreement can be 
brought into effect. 


In England the freedom from all economic 
physical controls, the very full employment 
and increased internal consumption reflected 
in a higher standard of living for the majority, 
Set Up a rising spiral of wages and costs. As 
a result, the country was importing and con- 
suming more than it was exporting and this 
€conomic unbalance resulted in a weakening 
of sterling in the world’s markets. The initial 
remedial steps were to raise the Bank rate 
to 43 per cent and to place certain restrictions 
on hire-purchase terms. In October an 
autumn Budget increased Purchase Tax on 
most consumer goods, whilst further steps 
were taken to restrict credit. It is to be 
hoped that these steps and those subsequently 
taken, including a 54 per cent Bank rate with 
further restrictions on hire purchase, together 
with restraint by all sections of the com- 


munity, will remedy the situation without 
necessitating the reimposition of economic 
physical controls, such as limitation of im- 
ports, price fixation and rationing. 


In the United States of America industrial 
activity continued under boom conditions. 


INDIA 


1955 was a year of steady and satisfactory 
progress for India. “Agricultural and indus- 
trial output continued to rise and the standard 
of living of the people has also risen. The 
average monthly earnings of workers is calcu- 
lated to have risen by nearly 50 per cent since 
1947. Although the first Five Year Plan 
which is due to be completed by March, 1956, 
has not in all respects achieved its targets, it 
has been a success as far as the economic life 
of the country is concerned and it appears 
that deficit financing has produced a higher 
rate of development expenditure without 
causing inflation. 


By Constitutional amendments, by a drastic 
revision of the Indian Companies Act and 
by the Finance Act 1955 as well as in 
numerous pronouncements, some of the pro- 
posed steps towards a “ socialistic pattern of 
society” were promulgated during the year. 
With the third successive good monsoon there 
was no food problem, notwithstanding the 
normal increase in population: and this again 
resulted in a large saving in foreign exchange 
expenditure on imported food. During the 
year the Imperial Bank of India was national- 
ised and became the State Bank of India, 
thus terminating a long and honourable 
chapter of banking history. The State Bank 
has been created largely in order to extend 
banking facilities widely throughout rural 
India to an extent which it would be 
impossible for other than a State Bank to 
undertake. 


The second Five Year Plan is now under 
consideration. It is a massive project and, 
bearing in mind its great objective of raising 
the standard of living of the people and pro- 
viding for the rapidly increasing population, 
it must be hoped that it will meet with at least 
the same measure of success as the first Five 
Year Plan. Whether or not, however, this 
can best be accomplished by Government 
concentrating its energies on creation of the 
new, rather than acquisition of the old and 
well-tried, is a matter of opinion. 


PAKISTAN 


The framing of the new Constitution is 
making progress, but problems in regard to 
the allocation of powers between the centre 
and the provinces and on the question of joint 
electorates still present some difficulty. 


Pakistan has decided to become a Republic 
and it is good to learn that it is her intention 
to remain in association with the Common- 
wealth. 


The second event of major importance was 
the devaluation of the Pakistan rupee to its 
old level of 1s. 6d. One effect was to assist 
Pakistan’s exports, but another was an imme- 
diate rise in the internal price of imported 
goods. 


The country’s shortage of foreign exchange 
remains a problem, although there has been 
some improvement during the year. As a 
result the control of imports has been some- 


what relaxed and the internal finances of the 
country are considered to be reasonably sound 
and the budgetary position satisfactory. 


CEYLON 


With a record tea output for 1955 of 
380 million pounds the industry generally 
has not done badly, but has understandably 
been hampered in that overseas buyers 
especially have been handicapped by the 


frequent administrative changes in the export 
duty. 


The rubber industry has had a reasonably 
successful year+ but the generally higher 
external prices for the commodity have 
resulted in the China/Ceylon Trade Agree- 


ment not being so beneficial to Ceylon as 
in 1954, 


Coconut oil and the copra industries have 
also had a reasonably successful year, whilst 
the cost of food imports fell substantially. 
It is therefore not surprising that the Ceylon 
Government had a net cash operating surplus 
of Rs.128.7 million, which compared favour- 
ably with the figure of Rs.33.7 million at _ 
the close of the previous financial year and 
is one of the biggest surpluses ever recorded 
in Ceylon. 


BURMA 


There has been some improvement in the 
internal security situation of Burma during 
1955. The insurrection still continues but 
successful operations by the army and security 
forces have reduced its effectiveness to hit- 
and-run raids carried out by gangs of bandits 
supported by the Communist party. Never- 
theless, the Government is optimistic of 
achieving internal peace before the General 
Elections which are due to be held in April, 
1956. At these elections the Anti-Fascist 
People’s Freedom League, the party which 
controls the present Government, expects to 
be re-elected with a large majority. Their 
political creed is the socialist state and the 
complete nationalisation of Burmese trade, 
and in furtherance of this policy the Civil 
Supplies Management Board which has 
hitherto imported 12} per cent of the 
country’s consumer requirements, will in 
future import 50 per cent. The department 
will have the sole monopoly for the import 
of most forms of textiles; cement and a 
number of other necessities. All this and 
much other business has to be channelled 
through the Government owned State Bank. 
Nevertheless, there is much goodwill towards 
the British and there may well be mutual 
advantage in a new growth of industrial and 
trading relations with Burma. 


MALAYA 


1955 has been an eventful year for the 
Federation of Malaya and for Sgngapore. 
Economically it has been a prosperous year, 
prices for rubber, tin and other commodities 
produced in these territories having. main- 
tained reasonable and, indeed, profitable 
prices. The export figures for 1954 (includ- 
ing re-exports) proved to be considerably 
lower than had been estimated and in fact, 
only reached the figure of $2,985 million. 
The export figure to the end of November, 
1955, however, amounted to $3,698 million, 


: 
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so that the year 1955 should show a balance 
of somewhere in the neighbourhood of $230 
million in favour of Malaya compared with a 
deficit of $154-million in 1954. 


The main events of the year, both in 
Malaya and in Singapore, were the General 
Elections followed by the setting up of the 
new Governments with, in the case of Malaya, 
Tengku Abdul Rahman as the Chief Minister 
and in Singapore with Mr David Marshall as 
Chief Minister. In Malaya the transition to 
a measure of self-Government was achieved 
remarkably peacefully, but in Singapore there 
were disturbances and set-backs and a con- 
siderable amount of striking by labour. 


In Malaya, although there may have been 
some measure of improvement in the Emer- 
gency, unfortunately there are few signs of 
this coming to an end. 


THAILAND 


Overseas trade improved considerably dur- 
ing the year 1955. As I told you a year ago, 
the rice export trade was given back to com- 
mercial enterprise and, as a result, total ship- 
ments of rice amounted to 1,223,937 metric 
tons compared with 993,719 in 1954. The 
largest individual purchaser was Japan, who 
took just under 350,000 tons. Singapore and 
Malaya between them took 400, tons, 
Hongkong 170,000 tons and the Philippines 
66,000 tons. In September the Government 
announced that imports and exports were in 
balance and removed the requirement that 
part of the proceeds of rice, rubber and tin 
exports should be sold to the Bank of Thai- 
land at the official rate. The various steps 
taken to free trade were bold in conception 
but have been proved successful. On the 
other hand, the teak industry of Thailand 
appears to be in decline and there seems little 
doubt that the quantity of teak available 
for export will decrease considerably in the 
next few years. 


HONGKONG 


Hongkong continues to make great strides 
in industrial expansion and the establishment 
of new industries ; no less than $6634 million 
of Hongkeng made goods were exported in 
the first eleven months of 1955, the principal 
buyer being the United Kingdom, which 
absorbed $125 million, This helped to re- 
place the heavy decline in exports to Burma, 
Indonesia and Pakistan. 


Hongkong continues to be an oasis of good 
Government and law and order, unemcum- 
bered with political problems and able to 
concentrate on industrial growth and com- 
mercial activity of high quality and resultant 
prosperity. 


MAURITIUS 


The finances of the Colony are in sound 
condition, and the year to the end of June, 
1955, provided a surplus of some Rs.6 million 
of revenue over expenditure. On the revenue 


‘ side 34.6 per cent is budgeted for from direct 


taxation with a further 24 per cent from 
Customs duties. The Government of 
Mauritius found it expedient to float a loan 
in October on the London market for 
£2,090,000 at 97 and carrying interest at 
4} per cent. 


JAPAN 


The anti-inflationary policy has continued 
and the balance of overseas trade further im- 
proved: exports rising substantially (some 24 
per cent over 1954) whilst imports remained 
approximately unchanged, the balance is ex- 
— to yield a surplus of some 360 million 

S dollars. 
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FORD MOTOR COMPANY LTD. 


SUBSTANTIAL PROGRESS DESPITE DIFFICULT TRADING 
CONDITIONS 


LOW COSTS—KEY TO PRESENT COMPETITIVE SITUATION 


The twenty-seventh annual general meet- 
ing of Ford Motor Company Limited will be 
held on April 20th in London. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated- statement of the Chairman, Sir Row- 
land Smith, MIMechE: 


Despite intensive competition abroad and 
increasingly difficult conditions in the home 
market, 1955 was a period of substantial 
progress, and total production of 356,000 
units, reaching 1,500 vehicles per working 
day by the end of the year, showed an 
increase of 19 per cent on 1954. 168,495 
units were exported and total exports 
realised £68,559,628. Both these figures 
constituted all time records, and sales of 
commercial vehicles overseas rose by the 
substantial amount of 51 per cent. The con- 
tinued growth of our tractor business merits 
a special mention. Sales at home rose by 
29 per cent and of the record production of 
48,872 units no less than 67 per cent were 
exported. 


EFFECTS OF GOVERNMENT RESTRICTIONS 


Towards the end of 1955 the Government’s 
“credit squeeze” began to have a restrictive 
effect on the home market and the fall in 
demand was accentuated by the reappearance 
of a seasonal pattern of fluctuation resem- 
bling that familiar before the war. In recent 
weeks stricter Government measures have 
further accentuated the falling trend in home 
demand. It has been officially suggested that 
deterrents to home sales provide a stimulus 
to greater export effort, but in this Company 
we have known only one degree of export 
effort—the maximum—and without it the 
above results could not have been achieved. 
This remains our policy. 


The British motor industry has made 
greater progress in the export markets than 
any other major industry. Last year the value 
of its exports was £387 million, which was 
13 per cent of total British exports, and over 
twenty times as great as in 1938. 


Since my last report considerable progress 
has been made with our expansion and 
modernisation programme. 


The year’s results reflect the effect of rising 
costs against a background of stable prices. 
Although net sales rose by 19 per cent to the 
record total of £151 million, profit before tax 
declined. Taxation amounted to £8,156,000 
leaving a net profit after tax of £8,551,649. 


We derived a benefit in respect of invest- 
ment allowances totalling £1.2 million on our 
considerably increased capital expenditure in 
1955, but have noted with concern the recent 
announcement by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer that these allowances are to be 
withdrawn in respect of future capital expen- 
diture for which contracts had not actually 
been placed. Unfortunately, a large propor- 
tion of our expansion programme has not yet 
reached that stage of development and the 
adverse effect of this withdrawal upon us 
will be considerable. 


The most significant feature of the year’s 
operations has been the decline in profit 
margins. 


PROBLEM OF WAGE INCREASES 


I think it appropriate to say a few words 
about wage increases. No one would belittle 


all that we owe to the many who through 
their loyalty and effort have co-operated | 
the successful expansion of production for so 
many. years. There comes a time, however 
when it is necessary to sound a note of warn- 
ing. Frequent wage increases become damag 
ing to any business and to its employees 
unless these are met out of increased efficiency 
and productivity. Only thus can we meet 
competition, particularly foreign competition, 
on equal terms. This basic economic fact 
must be understood by all, for if through 
excessive wage advances we are unable to 
maintain our present position in world 
markets, all concerned will share the respon- 
sibility and suffer the consequences. 


At home, the years ahead may well present 
greater difficulties than have been experienced 
in recent years. Abroad, the main feature of 
the year has been the continued success of 
German competition in aan and its rapid 
progress in other markets. e are doing our 
utmost to combat this trend and will continue 
to do so with products of high quality and 
finish, and with low cost our paramount 
concern. Indeed, that is the key to continued 
production at current levels and to the main- 
tenance of employment. 


THE FUTURE 


Looking further ahead, we are confident 
that the long-term upward trend of world 
demand will be resumed as living standards 
continue to rise, and a steadily expanding 
margin of income becomes available for the 
“ non-essential” goods which, with custom 
and time, gradually come to be demanded as 
necessities. The motor car is already so 
regarded in North America and parts of the 
Commonwealth. Within a generation, given 
peaceful development, it may well have 
become a necessity not only in this country 
but in Western Europe and other-areas with 
comparable living standards. 


We believe that these factors assure the 
long-term growth of the world market for 
motor vehicles, and it is upon a careful 
appraisal of these trends that we have based 
our expansion programme. 


DIRECTORATE 


Our Executives retire at 65. I passed that 
milestone in. 1953, but was asked to continue 
in the Chair for a further period. I agreed 
to do so to make some useful contribution 
towards our future plans. These are now 
maturing, some have already come to frui- 
tion, Consequently, I feel it now appropriate 
to hand over my heavy responsibilities to a 
younger man ; my colleagues have invited me 
to remain on the Board. Your Directors 
intend to elect Sir Patrick Hennessy to suc- 
ceed me in the Chair. I am sure you will 
agree he is an eminently suitable choice. We 
wish him every success. 


After paying tribute to the Board of Direc- 
tors, the staff, the Associated Companies 
overseas and the Company’s suppliers and 
dealers for their invaluable help and support, 
the statement concluded: Competition in all 
markets is intensifying, but I am confident 
that the enthusiastic spirit of our organisation 
assures us of a great future. 
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ENGLISH CHINA CLAYS 


ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


DEMAND REACHES AN ALL-TIME RECORD 


The annual general meeti of Engush 
China Clays, Limited, was held on March 
iéth at the Hyde Park Hotel, Knights- 
bridge, London, S.W., Sir John Keay, ACA 
chairman), presiding. 

[he chairman commenced by apologising 
for the absence of three directors, The Earl 
of Morley and Mr Hart Nicholls,-who were 
indisposed, and Mr C, Selleck, who was 
travelling abroad. 


The following is thé chairman’s cifculated 
statement : - 


I am glad to report another. successful 
year’s trading to September 30, 1955. The 
net profit of the Group, as shown by the 
Consolidated Profit and Loss Account, after 
providing for £1,001,465 for taxation, 
amounts to £1,074,268 as compared with 
£918,467 last year, am increase of £155,801. 
£895,000 has been placed to the Reserves of 
the Subsidiary Companies as against £845,184 
last year, and after providing for the Prefer- 
ence Dividends @f Subsidiary and Parent 
Companies and the amount required to cover 
the Interim and Final Dividend on the 
Ordinary Shares, there remains £384,793 to 
be carried forward. Your Directors recom- 
mend a Final Dividend of 6} per cent free of 
tax which together with the Interim Divi- 
dend paid of 33 per cent tax free brings the 
Ordinary Dividend for the year ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1955, to a total of 10 per cent tax 
free. 


The Consolidated Balance Sheet of the 
Group shows net assets of £8,828,596, of 
which £7,987,910 represents our own Share- 
holders’ interests and £840,686 the interest of 
the outside Preference Shareholdings in the 
Subsidiary Companies. 


SCHEME OF ARRANGEMENT 


_Immediately after this meeting further 
Extraordinary Meetings of the Shareholders 
of the Company, of which you have all had 
notice, will be held. The purpose of these 
meetings is to approve a Scheme of Arrange- 
ment, the details of which have already been 
circulated to Shareholders. 


If the Resolutions to be submitted at these 
subsequent Meetings are passed the financial 
structure of the Group will be considerably 
simplified and the Balance Sheet of the Com- 
pany will present a more realistic statement 
of the extent of its assets and reserves. Plans 
for the future management of the Subsidiary 
Companies, which are designed to achieve a 
Permanent improvement in relation to the 
chain of responsibility of management of the 
Group as a whole, will be facilitated. The 
division of the Parent Company’s Share 
Capital into Ordinary Shares and Prefrtence 
Shares with rights in keeping with modesn 
financial trends will be of general benefit to 
the Group should it subsequently be found 
hecessary to raise additional capital. 

During the year under review the demand 
for English China Clay has reached an all- 
ime record. Furthermore, current forecasts 
‘nd market information indicate an increasing 
world demand for paper and paper products 

id the Paper industry generally is steadily 
'<panding its production capacity to meet this 
“cmand. With one or two exceptions similar 
-onditions are apparent in regard to most of 

ie industries consuming china clay. 


SIR JOHN KEAY’S STATEMENT 


PRODUCTION CAPACITY TO 
BE EXTENDED 


Despite the large capital development 
schemes which we have undertaken and com- 
pleted in the last ten years, our production 
capacity is fully extended at present and we 
have already commenced installations of 
additional modern plant and equipment to 
deal with the processing and refining of the 
extra tonnage of china clay required to meet 
this increasing demand. Shortages of steel 
and labour and the late delivery of equip- 
ment have retarded the completion of a 
number of these capital schemes, but we 
believe that by late summer we shall have 
overtaken the present difficulties. 


Meanwhile the re-equipment and modern- 
isation of existing production capacity con- 
tinues to progress with the caution required 
to keep abreast of scientific and engineering 
developments both within and without the 
Company itself. We are mindful of living in 
an age of revolutionary industrial activity 
based upon new scientific discoveries. The 
introduction of new processes and techniques 
in china clay consuming industries calls for a 
continual revision of china clay specifications. 
These new and highly interesting develop- 
rents create problems for our production en- 
gineering and research departments, the 
solution of which indicates the trend of future 
capital expenditure. 


TRAINING SCHEMES 


I am sure the Shar¢holders will be glad to 
learn that the Company is shortly to extend 
its Apprentice and Employee Training 
schemes, Within the Group it is possible to 
give, in conjunction withthe County and 
Local Educational Authorities, comprehensive 
practical and theoretical training in a very 
wide group of occupations from Architects to 
Accountants, Blacksmiths to Builders, 
Chemists to Carpenters, Scientists to Sales- 
men and Draughtsmen to Directors. We feel 
that ample provision should be made for the 
early recruitment and training of all grades 
of employees. : 


Promotion to the senior posts in the Com- 
panies should be open to Company trained 
personnel wherever possible, thus reducing 
the proportion of outside recruitment to a 
smaller percentage than exists at the present 
time. The requirement for first-class crafts- 
men, technologists and the professions has 
grown considerably in recent years following 
the extension of the activities of the Company 
and its Subsidiaries. It is hoped that this 
scheme will benefit all concerned, and I am 
sure that the Shareholders will not object to a 
prize, named the Shareholders’ Prize, being 
given to the best all-round student for the 
year. 


HOME AND EXPORT SALES 


In regard to the Sales position, both our 
Home and Export trades reached record 
figures during the year. Supplies to the 
Home market, which represent approxi- 
mately 30 per cent of our production, have 
been well maintained, and it is pleasing to 
note the spirit of first-class co-operation 
between the Research staffs of the Paper, 
Pottery and other Industries and our own 


Research Department in the development of 
quality products. 


With regard to the Export Trade the total 
value of foreign currency earned by the 
Group during this period exceeds £4 million. 
Whilst an improvement was made in the 
dollar markets, generally speaking the real ex- 
pansion of the Export Trade occurred in the 
Continental markets. 


In this connection there is one matter 
which I should like to mention at this stage. 
Of the total amount of £1,323,116 paid to 
shippers for the conveyance of china clay to 
its overeas destinations only £284,897 was 
paid to British shipping, the balance being 
carried by foreign ships. Our china clay is 
one hundred per cent British and its produc- 
tion does not depend in any major sense on 
imported materials. Practically the whole of 
its foreign currency earnings are net gain to 
the country’s economy. In view of the 
National necessity to imcrease exports you 
may rest assured that we do everything pos- 
sible to employ British ships, but unforiun- 
ately it is not.always possible to do so. 


DEMAND FOR CORNISH UNIT HOUSES 


In regard to thé Building side of our busi- 
ness, as I have already mentioned in my 
statement to Shareholders of ECLP, our 
Building Subsidiaries have again contributed 
substantially to the Group profits although 
the actual profits show a reduction due to an 
all-round slowing up of the Government 
Housing programme. Sales of Cornish Unit 
dwellings decreased during this period, but 
the reduction was mainly due to the com- 
pletion of Housing contracts for special 
schemes not in connection with Local 
Authority programmes. The number of our 
houses erected during the period under 
review throughout the country for Local 
Authorities has been well maintained. Apart 
from the attractive design and appear- 
ance of the Cornish Unit house we believe 
that the numerous repeat orders we have 
received during the year were influenced by 
the low maintenance costs experienced on 
our houses erected in previous years and this 
has assisted us to maintain our relative eee 
tion in the Local Authority Housing field. 

In view of the official encouragement given 
to high density housing we have designed 
maisonette and flat accommodation to meet 
the new demands. We have also turned our 
attention to private enterprise building and 
have purchased land for Estate devel ft 
in the Greater London area and in the - 
West of England. Work on these Estates is 
proceeding. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF AND WORKPEOPLE 


In conclusion I am sure you would wish 
me to acknowledge on your behalf the loyal 
and enthusiastic work which has been per- 
formed by the workpeopie, the staff and all 
executives both at home and abroad. An 
excellent team spirit has existed throughout 
the year—long may it continue to do so. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 


At a subsequent extraordinary general 
meeting and class meetings the Scheme of 
Arrangement was approved. 








IONIAN BANK 


MR A. H. REID’S STATEMENT 


The one hundred and seventeenth annual 
general meeting of the Ionian Bank Limited 
will be held on April 24th in London. 


The following are extracts from the state- 
ment by the chairman, Mr A. H. Reid, CBE, 
circulated with the report and accounts for 
the year ended December 31, 1955 : 


Last year again saw an expansion of our 
business. Our total assets at December 31, 
1955, stood at £16,695,546, compared with 
£15,362,374 on December 31, 1954. Ad- 
vances totalled £7,260,459 at the end of 
1955, as against £6,653,218 at December 31, 
1954, while liabilities of customers for docu- 
mentary credits, guarantees, etc., increased 
also from £3,787,592 at the end of 1954 to 
£4,242,759 at the end of last year. We have 
been able to maintain a high degree of 
liquidity and cash in hand and balances with 
foreign correspondents totalled £2,405,494 at 
December 31st last, compared with 
£1,869,751 at December 31, 1954. Deposits 
have again increased and stood at £11,217,617 
at December 3lst last, compared with 
£10,307,536 at December 31, 1954. As you 
will appreciate, our overhead expenses have 
continued to increase as the result of the 
constant rise in the cost of living at home 
and abroad. However, I am glad to say 
that the bank has had a good year through- 
out the areas in which it operates, but I am 
sure you will realise that the difficulties with 
which this country is faced in the East 
Mediterranean make it impossible for me in 
any way to forecast the trend of future 
results. 


Greece has lost, by the death of Field 
Marshal Papagos in October, 1955, a leader 
who in war and in peace was widely 
respected. The general improvement in the 
country’s economy, to which I referred in 
my last report, has been well maintained. 
During 1955, there was a:substantial increase 
in exports, of which as usual tobacco 
accounts for the larger share. The total 
value of imports into Greece also was higher 
in 1955 than in 1954, owing largely to an 
increase in imports of wheat. On the other 
hand, emigrants’ remittances, shipping earn- 
ings, and the net receipts from the tourist 
trade in 1955 were all appreciably higher 
than in 1954, with the result that the position 
of the country’s balance of payments has 
improved. 


In Egypt, one of the Government’s most 
important achievements was the completion 
in principle of the arrangements for financing 
the Aswan Dam scheme. Last year also saw 
the conclusion of arrangements for the 
accelerated release of Egyptian sterling 
balances in the United Kingdom, so that 
there should be wider opportunities for 
British trade with Egypt. The total of 
Egypt’s cotton exports shows a notable in- 
crease mainly due to the increase of cotton 
sales by the Egyptian Government to other 
Governments, often on a barter basis. 


In spite of the unhappy situation in 
Cyprus, last year was again one of much 
activity in the commercial and economic life 
of the island. Boom conditions once more 
prevailed, prices continued to rise, and there 
weré occasionally serious difficulties in ob- 
taining labour. The greatly increased 
expenditure by the British military authori- 
ties and by the Government has, in fact, led 
to inflationary pressures, which the Govern- 
ment has done its best to meet by inducing 
the banks to control the volume of credit. 
The grain harvest was adversely affected by 
the weather. Most of the export crops, such 
as carobs, were disposed of, though at rather 
lower prices than in 1954, 


THE BIRMINGHAM & 
DISTRICT INVESTMENT 
TRUST, LIMITED 


A SATISFACTORY YEAR 


The seventy-second annual general meet- 
ing of this Company was held on March 22nd 
in London. 


Mr J. S. Wills, presiding in the absence 
of the chairman, Mr H. C. Drayton, said in 
the course of his speech: There is a small 
drop in our investments in associated com- 
panies but our general investments have ex- 
panded by some £211,000. This is largely 
reflected in the reduction in our current 
assets of £165,000. The value of our general 
investments shows an appreciation over book 
cost of 67 per cent compared with 64 per 
cent for the previous year. 


INCREASED REVENUE 


Turning to the Revenue Account, you will 
see that our gross revenue has increased 
by some £81,000, or 13.6 per cent over that 
of the previous year, the bulk of this increase 
coming from our general investments. 


Your directors are again recommending a 
dividend of 30 per cent on the Ordinary 
stock. Your Chairman last year intimated 
that in raising the-dividend for 1954 the 
Board were distributing more of the available 
profits than they normally did, in view of 
the anticipated increase in revenue for the 
year now under review. That anticipation, 
as you will see, has proved to be well 
founded. In view, however, of the outlook, 
to which I shall refer later, your Board have 
deemed it prudent to do no more than main; 
tain this rate. 
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The year 1955 proved to be satisfactory 
for the company and we were able to avail 
ourselves, as a result of the liquid resources 
at our disposal, of satisfactory investment 
opportunities as they occurred. 


It is interesting to look back to 1948 
when, under the new Companies Act, it 
became obligatory for investment companies 
to publish the value of their investments, and 
to compare the figures with those of the 
present day. At the end of 1948, our general 
investments were valued at £43 million, but, 
at the end of the year under review, their 
value had increased to no less than {7 
million, an increase of some 47 per cent, and, 
during that time, no new money has been 
introduced into your company. 


INDUSTRIALISTS’ PERPLEXITIES 


Industrialists and businessmen alike are 
today faced with many perplexities and, in 
the field of capital investment, have many 
difficult decisions to make. 


The steps recently taken by the Chan- 
cellor were obviously carefully thought our, 
were deliberate and are doubtless having the 
effect they were intended to have. Indus- 
tries directly affected by the credit squeeze 
are cutting down production, and staff must 
ultimately be released for other jobs. The 
period of readjustment is bound to be painful. 
Once a movement of this sort has been 
started it is difficult to know where and when 
it is going to stop, but my own belief is that 
in the course of the next twelve months we 
shall be in a healthier economic position. 


Our investments are well spread and are 
constantly under review. I shall be dis- 
appointed if the profits of your company are 
less for the current year than for the past, 
although there may well be less “ cover ” for 
them. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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Established 1848 


The oldest Joint Stock Bank of Norway . 
Head Office : Stortorvet 7 — Oslo — Telegrams : KREDITKASSEN 


Balance Sheet 3lst December 1955 
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THE EASTERN BANK, 
LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY FIGURES 


The forty-sixth annual general meeting of 
The Eastern Bank, Limited, will be held on 
April 18th:in London. 

fhe following is an extract from the 
circulated statement by the chairman, Sir 
Evan M. Jenkins, GCTE, KCSI: 


The Balance Sheet for 1955 shows an 
increase Of £5,597,291 in Current, it 
ad other accounts, and of £548,316 in Bills 
Pavable. On the assets side there is an 
ncrease of £1,482,400 in Cash on Hand, at 
Call and at Bankers, of £1,968,783 in Bills 
Receivable, and of £2,862,454 in Advances 
and other accounts. With these and other 
less important changes the Balance Sheet 
total stands at £43,558,711, as against 
£37,352,355 at the end of 1954. 

These figures are satisfactory, but since 
the end of the year certain assets held by one 
of our Branches have given us concern. Pro- 
vision has been made in the accounts for the 
diminution in the value of these assets as at 
December 31st last, and if necessary further 
provision will be made in 1956. 


The further increase in our resources has 
been useful and profitable, but, as I said last 
year, it may not be permanent, Competition 
is increasing almost everywhere, and in the 
countries which enjoy a revenue from oil 
large fluctuations in balances are not unusual. 


Bank Premises, Furniture and Equipment 
now stand (after the appropriation of £35,000 
referred to below) at £720,953, against 
£538,474 at the end of 1954. Our Baghdad 
building is at long last nearing completion. 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


The published profit is £132,536 against 
£129,011 for 1954. The appropriations from 
profit are £50,000 to Contingencies, £35,000 
to Premises, and £28,750 to the final divi- 
dend of Ss. per share, which with the interim 
dividend already paid of 3s. per share, makes 
a total dividend of 8s. per share for the year 
as before. The carry forward is increased 
from £111,120 to £112,656. 


The year has from the trading point of 
view been a good one. During the year we 
opened a Branch at Mukalla in the Hadhra- 
maut, 280 miles east of Aden, and a Sub- 
Branch in Rashid Street (Southgate) at 
Baghdad. Arrangements were also made to 
open a Branch at Beirut; we entered into 
occupation of premises there early in the 
New Year, and it is expected that the new 
Branch be be ready for business within a 
‘ew weeks, 


_ The attention of Shareholders is invited to 
the Resolution concerning the number of 
Directors to be moved at the General Meet- 
ing. The present maximum number under 
Arucle 81 of the Bank’s Articles of Associa- 
tion is seven (reduced from twelve during the 
War). Your Directors are satisfied that this 
maximum of seven may not in all circum- 
stances be sufficient for the Bank’s poses, 
‘nd it is proposed to increase it to nine. The 
‘wo new Directorships will not be filled 
em but will be available when 
required, 

In November and December I visited the 
Bank s Branches at Aden, Mukalla, Karachi, 
Calcutta, Chittagong, Bahrain and Doha, and 
Mr Leigh-Wood is now on a tour of .our 
Brenches in Iraq and Beirut. Sir Thomas 
Sirangman has spent some months on busi- 
ness in Singapore, and has been able to see 


something of our Singapore and Kuala 
~umpur Branches. 


BARRACKS FABRICS 
PRINTING 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


POLICY OF CONSOLIDATION 


The nineteenth annual general meeting of 
The Barracks Fabrics Printing Company, 
Limited, was held on March 21st at Maccles- 
field, Major K. G. Wilby (the Chairman) 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The profit for the year ended December 
31, 1955, unfortunately shows a decline, as 
compared with the year ended December 31, 
1954. The Net Profit is £41,597, after 
deducting Directors’ emoluments and 
Depreciation. Taxation is still a very 
heavy charge at £23,236; more than half 
the profit of your Company. Your Directors 
recommend a final Ordinary dividend of 10 
per cent, making a total of 20 per cent for 
the year. 


It is the intention of your Board gradually 
to consolidate and build up not just reserves 
but a business founded on a still stronger 
financial basis. This can only be done by 
ploughing back a reasonable proportion of 
the profits, and it has therefore been deemed 
advisable not to utilise the Dividend Equali- 
sation Reserve. 


In the latter half of the year under review, 
your Company suffered from the effects of 
the import and credit restrictions of certain 
countries. For some months we were obliged 
drastically to curtail production with its 
resultant difficulties and hardships. 

The cost of practically all the materials we 
use in our productions had increased and we 
therefore experienced, in addition to a 
reduced production, a reduced profit margin 
during the months of the recession. 

During the last few months of the year 
there has been an improvement, and we have 
a reasonably full order book at the moment. 


The-report was adopted. 
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EASTBOURNE MUTUAL 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


RECORD RESERVES 


The seventy-ninth annual general meet- 
ing of the Eastbourne Mutual Building 
Society was held on March 2iIst at 
Eastbourne. 


Mr Laurence A. Caffyn, chairman, in the 
course of his speech said: 


New investments made in the Society 
during the year amounted to the sum of 
nearly £14 million, that is a large sum of 
money and we are proud of the achievement. 
The number of investing members has in- 
creased by 300 during the year. This is very 
satisfactory and indicates the imcreasing 
popularity of the Society. 


The money invested in the Society is, as 
you know, used to assist in home ownership. 
Here again, the Society had a busy year, and 
the sum of £1,093,000 was advanced to 
1,050 individual borrowers for this purpose. 
I must state, however, that the demand for 
mortgages during the year was greater than 
this Society has ever known. 


Interest rates had to be varied during the 
year. The increase in Share and Deposit 
rates to 3 and 2} per cent was obviously 
due, and the influx of money which followed 
the adjustment proved how welcome it 
was. Increases took place as at August Ist. 
Mortgage rates also had to be increased, 
and the increase took place as at Novem- 
ber Ist. 


One of the difficulties during this period 
was the fact that for three months the 
Society was receiving by way of interest a 
lower rate of interest than it was paying, when 
one takes income tax imto account. It is 
therefore very gratifying that the surplus on 
the year’s working was practically the same 
as 1954, and the reserves of the Society have 
been increased by £20,000. The total reserves 
and carry forward now amount to £322,000, 


the largest figure ever recorded. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


INTERNATIONAL COMBUSTION 
(HOLDINGS) LIMITED 
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INTERNATIONAL pA egm LTD. 


Complete Steam Raising Plants for Electric Power Stati 


for other purposes in Great Britain. 


ons 
INTERNATIONAL COMBUSTION PRODUCTS LTD. 


Mechanical Stok 
Handling Equipment, Vibrating, Screening and 


ers, Pulverising Mills, Feeders and Burners for all Steam 
Filtering Equipment, 


t, Material 


etc.. for sale in Great Britain. 


INTERNATIONAL COMBUSTION (EXPORT) LTD. 


All preducts ef the Group for sale abroad 


RILEY (IC) PRODUCTS LTD. 
Mechanical Stokers for smal! installations, Syntron Vibratory Equipment. 


PRINCIPAL FEATURES 


1953-4 
£ 
629,004 


Net Profit for Year 
Preference Dividend 


4,950 
263,792 (25%) cot Dividend 20% (on Increased Capital) 


360,262 
629,004 
2,872,608 
1,042,685 
434,815 
4,350,108 
—_ 
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after Taxation 
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JAGUAR CARS LIMITED 


YEAR OF EXPANSION 
SIR WILLIAM LYONS’ STATEMENT 


The Twenty-Second Annual General 
Meeting of Jaguar Cars Limited was held on 
March 20th at the registered office, Browns 
Lane, Coventry. 


In his speech, which was circulated with 
the accounts, Sir William Lyons, the Chair- 
man, said: 


The Accounts for the year’s working again 
show an increased profit. You will note that 
there is a larger allocation for depreciation, 
and this is required to provide a year’s charge 
on further expenditure on plant and equip- 
ment.. This increase is due to the need for 
additional plant required in connection with 
the production of the 2.4-litre model, but it 
must be pointed out that this plant has not 
been in full production during the period 
under review. 


There is a further increase in work-in- 
progress and stock-in-trade which, whilst 
being required by the high level of produc- 
tion always in hand on current models and 
government contracts, also reflects this year 
the building up. of materials and stocks for 
the production of the new model. 


Taxation again takes a large proportion of 
the year’s profits, but the charge for the year 
under review benefits from the reduction in 
the standard rate of Income Tax and the 
absence of Excess Profits Levy. 


FACTORY EXPANSION 


The year has been one in which our plans 
for the expansion of productive capacity, 
involving considerable factory reorganisation 
and the addition of new plant and machinery 
for the production of the 2.4-litre model, have 
largely been carried out to conform with a 
programme for completion before the end of 
1955. Fortunately, we have been able to 
carry out this expansion without any inter- 
ference with our current production. We 
have also completed extensions to our factory, 
which have involved new buildings, com- 
pleted since the date of these accounts. I am 
pleased to be able to tell you that, although 
this expansion of capacity has incurred very 
substantial capital expenditure, we now have 
a plant which will more economically pro- 
duce a much greater number of cars per 
annum, and will enable us to take advantage 
of the markets where we have developed our 
sales and service organisation during the last 
few years. 


SUCCESS OF NEW MODEL 


I do not think I need tell you that the 
new 2.4-litre car which was introduced at 
the Earl’s Court Motor Show last October 
has met with world-wide acclamation and 
there is no doubt that we are going to find 
it difficult, even with greater production 
facilities, to meet the demand, provided that 
rising costs do not price us out of the world 
markets. With this new model we have gone 
even further than we have in the past to 
market a car of exceptional value, for we 
continue to believe that our customers will 
keep our factory working at full capacity if 
our cars give them everything they want at a 
price which offers them the best value for 
money. 


The introduction to:the Home Market of 
automatic transmission on the Mark VII, 
which has been a feature,of our export models 
for more than two years, has enabled us to 


offer the Home Market a car of quite excep- 
tional qualities with an entirely new con- 
ception of motoring. There is no doubt that 
even the most enthusiastic advocate of the 
manual gear change must eventually be a con- 
vert to this new kind of motoring. 


EXPORT INCREASE 


We have again maintained a top position 
in our percentage of exports and, in spite of 
the loss of such valuable markets as Australia 
and Sweden due to internal legislation in 
those countries, our total volume of exports 
has been increased as a result of more inten- 
sive sales activities. For example, in America 
our shipments show an increase of 15 per 
cent over the previous year, whilst Germany 
and Belgium both exceeded last year’s imports 
by 334 per cent. 


INTERNATIONAL COMPETITIONS 


In the sphere of motoring events, the tragic 
circumstances of the accident at Le Mans 
resulted in a considerable curtailment of 
fixtures for the remainder of the season, one 
notable cancellation being the Rheims 
12-Hours Race which has previously been 
won by Jaguar in the years 1952, 1953 and 
1954. Nevertheless, having won the Le 
Mans 24-Hours Race for the third time and 
set up new records for lap speed, average 
speed and distance, Jaguar went on to create 
a new lap record in the Tourist Trophy Race 
at Dundrod. Of equal importance, particu- 
larly with regard to our dollar export drive, 
was the series of outstanding successes 
gained by Jaguar in the USA. Following the 
establishment of a new course record for 
sports cars at Daytona where a speed of 164 
mph was achieved, Jaguar continued with 
an outright victory in the Sebring Interna- 
tional 12-Hours Grand Prix, again setting a 
new record for the course. This success was 
followed by the winning of the Watkins Glen 
Grand Prix, the Seneca Cup Race and the 
President Eisenhower Trophy. 


That Jaguar successes are not confined 
solely to sports car events is demonstrated by 
the victory achieved by Mark VII Saloons in 
the Silverstone Production Touring Car Race 
where Jaguar took first three places, set a 
new lap record and won the Team Prize. 
This year, outstanding amongst the per- 
formances put up by the Mark VII Saloon 
was Jaguar’s outright victory in the Inter- 
national Monte Carlo Rally, thus adding 
yet another famous event to the long list 
of Jaguar’s international successes. 


RISING COSTS 


In spite of the progress we have made in 
considerably increasing our productive 
capacity and sales potential, and despite the 


world-wide reputation we have achieved, we> 


view with concern the need to preserve our 
selling prices to meet world competition. 
Although we have not increased our selling 
prices since 1952, the continuous increase in 
our costs gives rise to growing anxiety. It 
may be that there are some industries which 
do not, as yet, have to face serious competi- 
tion, and I have no doubt that, in some of 
them, rates of pay of employees may call for 
adjustment in the light of present-day living 
costs; but we in the Motor Industry not 
only have to be competitive but, also, are 
paying the highest wages in the country. 
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Further, we have to meet considerable 
capital outlay and tooling costs in order to 
keep abreast of modern trends. In these 
circumstances, it is inexplicable to me that 
those whom the workpeople have chosen to 
be responsible for guiding their welfare can 
be so short-sighted as to fail to see that their 
programme of annual wage claims must spell! 
ultimate disaster in which nobody will escape. 
As I understand it, they base the reasonable- 
ness of their demand for increased pay on 
the alleged fact that Companies’ profits 
justify it, and refuse to accept the necessity 
for conserving profits to meet the continuous 
need for new plant and equipment and for 
making available the very substantial sums 
which must be found for the tooling of new 
models—to say nothing of the need for 
reserves to take care of a rainy day. 


You will observe from the Notice accom- 
panying this Report that an Extraordinary 
General Meeting has been,called for the 
purpose of considering an amendment to the 
Company’s Articles of Association to permit 
the appointment of Executive Directors. 
Your Board considers that such appointments 
will be of considerable benefit to the organ- 
isation and the Resolution is self-explanatory. 


I would like to refer to the honour of 
Knighthood which Her Majesty the Queen 
has been pleased to bestow upon me, in 
order that I may express the hope that this 
honour will be recognised as a tribute to the 
part played by everyone within our organisa- 
tion, and our suppliers, in building up the 
name of Jaguar to an eminence deserving of 
such recognition. 


The report and accounts were adopted 
Mr A, Whittaker was reappointed a 
Director. The amendment to the Company’s 
Articles of Association was also approved. 


ARMY AND NAVY 
STORES 


The Eighty-fourth Annual General Meet- 
ing of Army and Navy Stores Limited, wil! 
be held on May 4th, in London. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement by Commander S. C, Lyttel- 
ton, OBE, DSC, RN, Chairman and Manag- 
ing Director, for the year ended January 31, 
1956: 


Your Company has again had a good trad- 
ing year. The Group trading profit for 1955 
56 is £298,959 as compared with £211,107 
last year. A point of interest is an increase in 
the total number of transactions during the 
year as well as in the average value of those 
transactions. Taxation has increased by 
£38,027 leaving the Group Profit after taxa- 
tion at £149,981. It is recommended that 4 
dividend of 9d. per stock unit, less tax, be 
paid, the same as last year and that a distri- 
bution of 44d. per stock unit out of capita! 
profits should again be made. 


Prospects in the immediate future are un- 
certain. Despite all efforts to keep them 
down, expenses continue to rise, and in par- 
ticular of course this year we are faced with 
a very considerable increase in Rates 
Furthermore, the general outlook for retai! 
trade is not very encouraging. The country’s 
financial difficulties are largely due to too 
much money being spent by both the Gov- 
ernment and the people. If a favourabic 
balance of trade and confidence in the pound 
sterling are to be restored and maintained, 
this spending must be reduced, and that |: 
bound to have an adverse effect for a time 0” 
retail trade. With that word of warning, 
however, it is satisfactory to mote that you: 
Company, although not yet fully re-organise4 
and re-developed, is in a far better positio: 
than it was a few years ago to obtain its fa: 
share of whatever retail trade there may be. 
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BANK OF SCOTLAND 


FURTHER EXPANSION OF BUSINESS 
SIR JOHN CRAIG’S SPEECH 


e Annual General Meeting of the 
peapeialial of the Bank of Scotland was held 
on April 3rd, within the Head Office, Edin- 
burgh. Sir John Craig, CBE, DL, LLD, 
Governor of the Bank, presided and, in the 
course of his speech, said : 


Proprietors will recall that it was on March 
1, 1955, that the fusion of the Bank with 
The Union Bank of Scotland Limited took 
place. The year just ended, therefore, is 
the first year of operation of the combined 
Bank, and I am glad to record that in this 
initial year the process of welding the two 
undertakings together has been successfully 
accomplished. 

There is already evidence that the fusion 
of the two undertakings has brought with 
it added strength and solidarity. The Bank, 
through its enlarged Branch system, seeks 
10 provide banking facilities throughout 
Scotland wherever they may appear to be 
required. 


BALANCE SHEET 


The Balance Sheet of the Bank records 
an increase in total resources of over £4 
million, and indicates a further increase in 
the Bank’s business. Under the influence 
of tighter money control and the higher 
rates of interest which have had the effect 
f attracting funds in other directions, the 
Bank’s Deposits show a reduction of approxi- 
mately £5 million. Note Circulation, on 
the other hand, shows an increase of 
£1,500,000, and there has been a further 


substantial increase in obligations under- 
taken on behalf of customers, which now 
amount to £20,700,000. 


On the Assets side, Cash, Balances with 
other Banks, Documents in course of Col- 
lection, Money at Call and Bills Discounted 
show an increase of over £7,500,000 and, to- 
gether, amount to 35 per cent of our 
Liabilities to the Public. The Bank’s 
Investments have suffered a _ substantial 
depreciation in value during the year as the 
result of the influence of higher interest 
rates now current. These appear in the 
Balance Sheet at just under £83,500,000. 
This figure is less than their market value. 
While we are glad to have had sufficient 
Inner Reserves with which to provide for 
this depreciation, we cannot regard a con- 
tinuance of this downward trend in values 
without some concern. 


Advances to customers show little change 
at a total of £44,500,000, though as a result 
of restriction their composition is now more 
than ever associated with support to activities 
directly concerned with improvement in the 
country’s balance of payments. 


The Profit and Loss Account shows a Net 
Profit, after provision for all taxation and 
contingencies, of £643,007, compared with 
£630,614 last year. Adding the balance 
brought forward, there is available £899,061, 
from which there has been transferred to 
Reserve for Contingencies the sum of 
£200,000 and to Staff Pension Fund £80,000. 
An interim dividend at the rate of 7 per 
cent was paid last October, and a final divi- 
dend at the same rate is now proposed. 
These dividends will require £362,250, after 
deduction of Income Tax, and there is left 
a balance of £256,811 to be carried forward 
to next year. 

Much has been said and written about 
the causes which have brought about the 
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Po inflationary situation in this country. 
do not propose, therefore, to deal with 
these in any detail. It may be sufficient to 
refer to what would seem to be the two 
predominant factors which were operating 
concurrently, namely, an excess of capital 
expenditure in the public sector of the 
economy over accumulating resources in the 
form of savings, and the increasing volume 
of spending power generated by rising wages 
from which a greater volume of savings 
might well have been forthcoming. In the 
past few weeks measures have been taken 
which are designed to check both these in- 
fluences. A cut in Government expenditure 
has been imposed, and a check to the ease 
with which Local Authorities have been able 
to obtain from the Government funds for 
capital expenditure on development schemes 
has been brought about by their being 
directed to the Maf¥et to seek the funds they 
require. The cost of borrowing has been 
raised by the increase in the Bank Rate to 
54 per cent. At the same time further 
tightening in the terms of Hire Purchase 
credit has been introduced, and an attempt 
made to establish a more realistic condition 
of our internal economy by the reduction in 
the subsidies for rent, bread and milk. 

Signs are not lacking that activity in cer- 
tain industries is now slowing down. This 
as far as it goes may suggest that the Govern- 
ment’s policy is becoming effective, and if 
this check to activity can be accomplished 
as a result of a reduction in internal demand 
rithout interfering in any way with produc- 
tion for export, then there may be reason to 
believe that the situation will have been 
brought under control. It is certainly vital 
that it should be, and the long decline in the 
purchasing power of the £ arrested. 

The report was adopted and the final divi- 
dend of 7 per cent (actual), making 14 per 
cent for the year, was approved. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES MOTOR FINANCE CO. LTD. 


MR FRANK KENNING’S STATEMENT 


The Twenty-seventh Annual General Meeting of 
Midland Counties Motor Finance Company 
Limited was held on Tuesday, March 27th, at the 
Royal Victoria Station Hotel, Sheffield, Mr Frank 
Kenning, the Chairman and Managing Director, 
presiding. 

The Secretary, Mr R. C. Scrimshaw, read the 
notice convening the meeting and the report of 
the auditors. 

The following is the statement by the Chairman 
which has been circulated with the report and 
accounts for the year ended December 31, 1955. 

It is with great sorrow, which I know is shared 
by many of you who knew him, that I have to 
refer to the death of my father, Sir George 
Kenning, our late Chairman. My father founded 
this Company twenty-eight years ago together with 
the late Sir Ernest Shentall (its first Chairman), 
and Messrs Eastwood, Scorah and Watson, all of 
whom he survived by many years. Under his 
leadership as Managing Director, the Company 
has grown from modest beginnings into a flourish- 
ing concern. This point will be appreciated when 
it iS mentioned that the turnover last year was 
over £5 million compared with £560,000 in 1935. 
During the whole of this time your Company has 
always shown a profit and a steady expansion in 
Profits except during the war years. 

Sir George will be sadly missed and we have a 
very high standard to maintain. 


RECORD 1RADING RESULTS 


The results for the year under review again 
reveal an expansion in business and record profits. 
The group profit is £322,017 compared with 
£293.393 last year and after taxation and all other 
charges and provisions, there remains £144,614 
compared with last year’s figure of £130,687. 

Your directors recommend that a dividend of 
30 per cent be paid on the Ordinary Shares, which 
is the same as last year. In declaring this divi- 
dend. your directors have had regard to the Chan- 
cellor’s call for restraint, the increase in distributed 
Profits tax and the necessity for financing further 
expansion out of profits. They also propose 
Placing £50,000 to reserve, leaving an increase in 
the balances carried forward of £48.244 The 
balance carried forward includes the balances of 


the subsidiaries, which are wholly owned 

During the year under review, Hirers’ Balances 
have increased by £769,464 and this increase has 
been financed by the Loan Stock issue of £250,000 
by loans on deposit which are up by £390,217 and 
by accrued profits 

The average term of hiring has lengthened so 
that a higher proportion of the interest chargeable 
is carried forward into next year than was brought 
in at the beginning of the year. This factor, 
coupled with increased costs in interest paid owing 
to the raising of the bank rate in February, 1955, 
and higher administrative costs and operating costs 
Owing to more intense competition in rates and 
commissions towards the end of the period, 
accounts for the comparatively modest increase in 
profits which nevertheless can, I submit, be con- 
sidered to be satisfactory. Most of the expansion 
in business took place in the first half of 1955, 
after which the restrictions placed on borrowing 
made it difficult to find further money for expan- 
sion. Your Company was ‘involved only to a 
minor degree in the unfortunate transaction which 
has afiected other hire purchase companies and 
banks and to which the Chairman of one of the 
leading hire purchase houses has already referred. 
This contingency has been fully provided for in 
the accounts and it is anticipated that a large 
proportion of our residual losses will eventually 
be recovered. 


FUTURE DEVELOPMENTS 


At the time of preparing this report, as indeed 
was the case last year and the year before, new 
and more salutary controls affecting our business 
have been announced. If business continues at the 
same level as last year, the increase in the Bank 
Rate will cost about £24.000 in a full year. I 
cannot say what the effect of the new restrictions 
will be. Business usually has its compensations. 
Nor do I propose to enter the controversial field 
of the morality of hire purchase or to comment 
on its effect on the economy of the country. Hire 
purchase certainly seems to have become the 
whipping boy of politicians and some moralists 
alike. What we do propose to do is to explore 
and exploit all possibilities of using your money 
as wisely and profitably as is safely possible and 


permissible. With this end in mind we have. in 
conjunction with our friends and best customers, 
Messrs Kennings Limited, formed a new subsidiary 
called Car and Commercial Contracts Limited. 
This subsidiary is about to commence operations 
and I hope to be able to report satisfactory pro- 
gress next year. 


STAFF AND ADMINISTRATION 


During the year we have purchased a building in 
Sheffield to relieve our overcrowded office space. 
We have also introduced a new machine account- 
ing system. The process of moving and the intro- 
duction of new methods has meant an additional 
burden on the staff at a time of rapid expansion 
of business and I am sure you would like me to 
express our special thanks to them for the hard 
work they have put in to give effect to these 
improvements satisfactorily. I would particularly 
like to mention our General Manager, Mr C. B 
Lowe, in this connection. Our thanks are also 
due to our Branch Managers and their staffs 


DEPOSITS 


Once again I wish to draw your attention and 
that of your friends to the Company's scheme for 
the acceptance of deposits which is an important 
method of financing our business. This service is 
available to the small and large investor alike 
and offers an attractive and secure method of earn- 
ing a realistic rate of interest (currently 64 per 
cent) while still conserving capital values and 
availability at very short notice. Deposits can be 
arranged with,the minimum of formality and at no 
cost to the investor on deposit or on withdrawal. 


NEW DIRECTOR 


Following the vacancy which unfortwnately 
occurred on the Board, Mr David Kenning was 
elected a director. He now retires and offers him- 
self for re-election. The Board confidently recom- 
mend him, and his legak knowledge as a Barrister 
at Law should be invaluable to their deliberations. 

The Report and Accounts were adopted, and the 
retiring directors, Messrs A. B. Griffiths, George 
Kenning and David B. Kenning were re-elected. 
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MITCHELL COTTS & 
COMPANY 


GROUP’S CONTINUED PROSPERITY 


The thirty-sixth ordinary general meeting 
of Mitchell Cotts & Company Limited will be 
held on April 27th in London. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement of the Chairman, Mr H. C. 
Drayton: The results for the year ended 
June 30, 1955, confirm the views I expressed 
in my Statement of last year regarding the 
continued prosperity of the Group. 


The Accounts show an increase in the 
profit for the year of some £200,000 and I 
hope you will consider this figure satisfactory. 
After making the custemary adjustments 
there remains a total profit for the Group of 
£1,510,538. Tax provisions amount to 
£835,000, leaving an increased consolidated 
profit to carry to Appropriation Account of 
£675,538, as compared with the 1954 figure 
of £612,082, 

The rate of dividend on the Ordinary 
Shares was maintained at 25 per cent and it 
has been decided to make no other recom- 
mendations as to the balance of profit remain- 
ing. Accordingly, there will be carried for- 
ward £1,575,061 to next year. 


There has been an increase in both current 
assets and current liabilities and specifically 
stocks and debtors have together risen by 
about £1,700,000. These increases may, I 
think, be regarded as normal and in keeping 
with the level of the business being done by 
the Parent Company and the large overseas 
subsidiaries. Inflationary tendencies have 
naturally had their effect on the increased 
cost of our stocks, and the necessity in several 
of our overseas territories to extend credit 
terms in order to meet the terms offered by 
competitors from the United Kingdom and 
abroad is partly responsible for the higher 
debtors’ figure. 


CAPITALISATION PROPOSALS 


As a further step towards bringing our 
issued Share Capital more into line with the 
net assets which we are actually employing 
in the Group, it was announced last Decem- 
ber that your Directors were prepared to use 
£291,600 of the Share Premium Account in 
paying up 1,166,400 shares and distributing 
to the Ordinary Shareholders in the propor- 
tion of one share for every five held. The 
consent of the Capital Issues Committee has 
been obtained. It is hoped to maintain the 
dividend on the increased capital. 


Our Shipping Companies have shown a 
material improvement. Freight rates, which 
have become increasingly remunerative dur- 
ing the period, continue to be maintained 
at a satisfactory level. 

Our Produce Division made continued pro- 
gress and considerably expanded its activities, 
particularly in grain, pulses, oilseeds and 
sugar. 


EXPORT TRADE 


Our contribution to the export trade of 
this country has been well maintained. In 
the first six months of the current financial 
year our exports from the United Kingdom 
have increased and have exceeded the rate of 
£10 million per annum. Z 

We have every reason to be satisfied with 
the progress reports for she first half of the 
current financial year. I have little doubt 
that you will be satisfied with our Report this 
time next year, which should show that your 
Company has continued to prosper. 





BRITISH HOME . 
STORES 


RECORD TURNOVER 
MR HORACE MOORE’S STATEMENT 


The twenty-eighth annual general meeting 
of British Home Stores, Limited, was held 
on March 21st in London, Mr Horace Moore 
(the chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
et Statement for the 53 weeks to January 7, 


Your Directors have pleasure in placing 
before you the results for last year which 
they consider to be satisfactory. 


Profit for the period which covered 53 
weeks was £1,468,223, an increase of £157,727 
over last year and after Taxation £683,223, 
an increase of £122,727. The final dividend 
recommended is 3d. on the Ordinary and 
“A” Ordinary Units, which gives a total 
of 4d. per unit for the year. After providing 
for the net cost of the year’s dividends, 
expenses in connection with increased capi- 
tal, and allocation to General Reserve of 
£444,741, against £325,000, there remains to 
be carried forward £190,426. 


Once again turnover in the year was 
the highest in our history, and we served 
many more customers than in any previous 
year. 


We have continued .our endeavours to 
serve to the best of our ability the members 
of our shopping public with constantly im- 
proving ranges of goods of sound quality and 
value. Our Catering and Food departments, 
important and expanding sections of our 
activities, continue to give further evidence 





CROWN ZELLERBACH 
S CORPORATION 


(Incorporated in the State of Nevada, United States of America) 


MANUFACTURERS OF PULP, PAPER AND ALLIED PRODUCTS, 
LUMBER, PLYWOOD AND OTHER FOREST PRODUCTS 


E.C.3, on application. 
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of the extent to which they are meeting the 
needs of our many customers. 


DEVELOPMENT 


In May 1955 we our new Coventry 
Store, followed in November by the ‘new 
stores at Cardiff and year ga In Coventry 
and Plymouth we the temporary 
stores in which we operated since the war 
years. We have in these cities fine modern 
buildings with first-class shopping and cater- 
ing facilities for the public, and excellent 
Staff amenities. They are much larger than 
our older stores, giving greatly increased 
space for our operations. We also opened 
important extensions at our Henley and West 
Ealing stores. We are satisfied by the pro- 
gress made in these additions to our business. 


At Swansea it is anticipated that progress 
will be made in the near future. We have 
commenced construction om new stores at 
Middlesbrough, where we have not been 
previously represented, and at York which 
will replace our existing store in that city. 


It is not anticipated, however, that these 
new projects will be completed until 1957 
Also, work is proceeding on a major develop- 
ment in central Birmingham where we shal! 
be represented by an important new store 
Extensions of our stores at Great Yarmouth, 
Wakefield and Hull will be completed late: 
in the current year. Planning work is pro 
ceeding on a number of new stores and 
extensions for future development. 


Again it is very difficult to make a fore- 
cast of Trading in the current year. You can 
rest assured, however, that we shall continue 
to use our best endeavours to foster ever 
increasing goodwill with the members of the 
public, and to end the year with a satis- 
factory result. 


The report was adopted. 


CONDENSED SUMMARY OF CONSOLIDATED RESULTS FOR THE 
YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31 


1955 1954 
Net sales «.. $414,080,000 $383,782,000 
Net income se $44,128,000 $36,515,000 
Dividends declared a“ ave $25,676,000 $20,086,000 
Earnings retained in the business vas om be ‘ $18,452,000 $16,429,000 
Shares of common stock outstanding (giving effect to stock 
split-up) ai aa a dea ae 13,773,000 13,659,000 
a share of common stock outstanding : 
et income nae eke i ae wos . : 
Dividends declared : a sad 
Crown Zellerbach Corporation $1.65 $1.334 
Gaylord Container Corporation ... $1.80 $1.574 
Earnings retained in the business oS iby a $1.34 $1.20 
Federal, state and other taxes (except certain social security 
taxes)... wae “i bs = bis en .-- $40,171,000 $38,293,000 
Additions to properties ... $39,697,000 $34,398,000 
Working capital ... jes ote sas $114,781,000 $113,676,000 
Ratio of current assets to current liabilities fae sm 3.6 to I 4.4 to |! 
Consolidated long term debt (excluding current portion) . $55,777,000 $60,184,000 
aoe me “3 ae ee 
'aper and paperboard—tons jon 
Lumber—in thousands of board feet 63.261 68 505 
Plywood—in thousands of square feet 73,538 55,530 





Copies of the annual report to December 31, 1955, may be obtai 
Transfer Agents, The British Empire Trust Company, Limited, 3 leupeutieoan oe a 


Residents in the British Isles, whose shares are not registered in their own names and 


placed on the mailing list for future communica- 
gents accordingly. 
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BRITISH INDUSTRIAL 
PLASTICS LIMITED 


ANOTHER RECORD YEAR 


The annual ordinary general meeting of 
British Industrial Plastics Limited was held 
on March 22nd in London, Mr E. R. Cram- 
mond (the Chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement : 


I am pleased to be able to tell you that 
the accounts for the year show for the Group 
a net profit before taxation of £669,464 com- 
pared with £571,257 for the previous year, 
which itself constituted a record. 


Your Directors recommend a final dividend 
on the Ordinary shares of 12} per cent, 
making with the interim dividend of 7} per 
cent already paid, a total of 20 per cent for 
the year, 


A sum of £100,000 has been transferred 
to Reserves, bringing the total of General 
Reserves up to £200,000. The increase in 
the balances carried forward in the Group’s 
Profit and Loss Accounts amounts to 
£100,495. Thus, apart from the charge for 
Depreciation of £197,489, approximately 
£200,000 has been retained in the business. 
This figure may be compared with the charge 
for taxation of £337,524 and the cost of the 
proposed dividends, namely, £145,095. 


For the year to September 30, 1955, the 
Group turnover was again a record, showing 





an increase of 16 per cent over that of the 
previous year. Direct exports contributing 
£1,400,000, an increase of 25 per cent, and 
it May interest you to know that we are now 
trading with over forty countries. 


PRICE STABILISATION 


In considering these turnover figures it fs 
appropriate also to consider prices. Sifice 
1951 the price level of the products of the 
Group’s chemical factories has been kept 
remarkably stable. Over these years the 
prices of certain basic raw materials have 
risen considerably and are continuing to rise, 
and wage rates for chemical process workers 
have substantially increased. It has only 
been possible to contain these increased costs 
by improved methods of manufacture made 
possible by modernising plant and equip- 
ment. 


It is important that the cost of living should 
be held down and as our contribution, despite 
the increases referred to above in raw 
materials and other costs, your Directors 
intend to maintain as far as is practicable 
existing price levels for products of the 
chemical factories. 


OPERATIONS 


During the year the manufacture and sale 
of the products of the Group’s chemical 
factories have been transferred to a new sub- 
sidiary company, BIP Chemicals Limited. 


Thanks to the foresight of my predecessor, 
Mr Kenneth M. Chance, now our Life Presi- 
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dent, and the Company’s able experts and 
technicians, BIP has held a commanding 
position in the aminoplastics field for many 
years, and your Directors have every con- 
fidence that it will continue to do so. 
Nevertheless, it is desirable to widen the 
scope of our activities, and to this end we 
have under constant survey the many 
developments which are taking place in 
plastics. Over a period of time the adoption 
of new processes in this expanding industry 
calls for more and more specialised machinery 
and equipment involving considerable capi- 
tal outlay, but you may rest assured that 
all proposals are most carefully examined 
and that our aim is to provide as much 
as possible of such expenditure out of 
income. 


All our subsidiary companies for the period 
under review showed satisfactory results, 
including BIP Engineering Limited (Bipel), 
which has now passed through its develop- 
ment stage. As you may know, Bipel, formed 
six years ago, is concerned mainly with the 
manufacture of presses and pelleters for the 
plastics industry. Great credit is due to our 
designers of these machines which have met 
an essential requirement of the moulding 
industry and offer considerable scope for 
expansion, 


As to the future, whilst the prosperity of 
the plastics —— must necessarily be 
dependent on that of the major industries of 
the country, the year to September 30, 1956, 
has opened well and looks like continuing so. 


The report was adopted. 





THE INVERESK PAPER 
COMPANY LIMITED 


IMPROVED EARNINGS PRIMARILY 
RESULT OF INCREASED PRODUCTION 


MR CHARLES SNELLING’S ADDRESS 


_ The Thirty-Third Annual General Meet- 
ing of The Inveresk Paper Company 
Limited was held on March 27th in London. 


Mr Charles Snelling, the Chairman and 
Managing Director, presided and, in the 
course of his speech, said : 


Last year I ventured the opinion that the 
outlook at that time was satisfactory and that 
we could face the future with confidence in 
our ability to meet competition and to over- 
come difficulties as they arose. I think you 
will agree that my forecast has been borne 


out by the improved results which are before 
you today. 


A high rate of demand continued for our 
products, with the result that most of our 
Mills have worked at full productive capacity 
with a considerable amount of overtime. The 
benefits derived from increased production 
as a result of overtime cannot be stressed 
too «strongly. Any reduction in the 
amount of overtime worked has an imme- 
diate and disproportionately adverse effect 
on earnings, 

During the past financial year prices of 
Cur Main raw materials, namely Wood Pulp 
and Esparto, continued to rise while all other 
costs of production reflected the upward 
spiral of rising costs. The increase in paper 
Prices was insufficient to offset these increased 
Costs so that the improved earnings are 
Primarily the result of the increased produc- 
ton I have referred to, plus the benefits 
accruing from our previous capital expendi- 
‘ure, and a full year’s trading of the three 
new acquisitions, namely Harold Jackson 
Limited, The Witchampton Paper Mills 


Pa and the Woodhall Paper Company 


CONSOLIDATED PROFIT AND 
LOSS ACCOUNT 


The Group’s trading profits amounted to 
£4,130,000, and after providing for taxation 
the net consolidated profits amounted to 
£2,019,000, an increase of approximately 
£640,000, compared with the previous year, 
which figures, however, were struck after 
charging £355,000 for a non-recurring in- 
surance premium under the Group’s 
Contributory Pension and Life Assurance 
Scheme. Nevertheless, it is interesting to 
note that apart from the exceptional results 
of 1950-51, which were largely inflationary, 
the year’s trading was a record in the history 
of the Company. 


Capital Expenditure outstanding at 
September 30th last amounted to approxi- 
mately two million pounds, and since that 
date we have agreed to further expenditure 
which must continue if our plant is to be 
kept up to modern standards and maximum 
efficiency. 


Notwithstanding these heavy capital 
expenditure requirements and with due re- 
gard to the request that in the national 
interest discretion should be exercised by 
Boards of Directors when considering the 


payment of dividends, it was considered that ~ 


shareholders should participate in the im- 
proved results of the past year. Your 
Directors have therefore decided to recom- 
mend to you the payment of a final dividend 
of 6} per cent, free of tax, on the issued 
Ordinary Stock, making, with the interim 
dividend, a total equivalent to 8 1/6 per 
cent, free of tax, for the year on the in- 
creased capital, being an effective increase of 
1} per cent, free of tax. We consider this 
is not inconsistent with the general policy of 
dividend restraint. 


OUTLOOK 


While the Group’s profits Were maintained 
at a satisfactory level for the first four 
months of the current financial year, they 
have since then been adversely affected by 
a labour dispute in the Printing Industry, 


which has resulted in many of our customers 
having to close down their establishments. 
In consequence, overtime working ceased at 
most of our Mills and short-time working 
is nOW in Operation at some of.them. I am 
happy to say that the dispute has now been 
settled and work has recommenced today. 
However, the effects of the dispute will con- 
tinue to be felt for a time. 


As you are probably aware, the Paper 
Industry is to some extent dependent on 
other industries, many of which are now 
facing a reduced demand for their products 
and this is bound to have repercussions on 
the Paper Industry as a whole. 


I would here mention that our Employers’ 
Federation has recently commenced negotia- 
tions with the Trade Unions who have 
asked for further increases in wage rates. 


On the other hand, we should keep in 
mind the cumulative effect of the improve- 
ments and economies arising from the con- 
tinued capital expenditure of the Group, 
which will have an important bearing on 
future results. I would again emphasise 
that it is only as a result of our ploughing 
back a substantial part of our taxed profits 
year after year that we have been able to 
finance this heavy expenditure without re- 
course to borrowing or raising additional 
share capital. 


Although the liquid resources of the Group 
at the end of the financial year were sub- 
stantial and included bank balances of over 
four million pounds, I can assure you these 
resources are not out of proportion to the 
Group’s requirements. 


As the result of the acquisition of addi- 
tional undertakings in recent years and their 
subsequent development, the basis of the 
Group’s activities and earning capacity have 
been considerably broadened, and while 
trading conditions may be somewhat uncer- 
tain, I am satisfied we can look forward with 
reasonable confidence to the future. 


The Chairman concluded with a tribute 
to all the work people and employees. 


The Report was adopted. 
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JAMES PASCALL, LIMIFED 


A SOLID ACHIEVEMENT 


The fifty-ninth annual general meeting of 
James Pascall, Limited, was held on March 
28th in London. 


Mr E. Cassleton Elliott, CBE, FSAA (the 
Chairman), in the course of his speech, said: 
The trading profit for 1955 shows a ¥educ- 
tion of £110,068. from the record level 
achieved for the previous year. At first sight 
this might be interpreted as a sign not only 
of increased competition ‘within the confec- 
tionery industry, but also that the Company 
had lost ground relatively in meeting that 
competition, However, far from giving 
grounds for pessimism, the financial results 
of the trading year 1955 were a particularly 
solid achievement, and give every cause for 
optimism about the Company’s continued 
progress. 


The Chairman reminded shareholders of 
his warning on March 31, 1954, that there 
were signs that the productive potential of the 


‘Industry was in excess of demand and that 


the necessity for expenditure on advertising 
and on their sales organisation, in order to 
meet the inevitably increasing competition, 


BIRMINGHAM CITIZENS 
PERMANENT BUILDING 
SOCIETY 


ANOTHER RECORD YEAR 





The Annual General Meeting of the 
Society was held at the Imperial Hotel, 
Birmingham, on March 7, 1956. The Chair- 
man, Mr W. H. Madin, presided and in 


moving the adoption of the Report and’ 


Accounts said: 


The year under review is one which again 
records excellent progress. The total amount 
invested with the Society from Members and 
Depositors during 1955 was £1,120,242, and 
after allowing for the withdrawals there is a 
balance of £4,670,774 due to Share Members, 
an increase of £449,635, and £1,126,339 due 
to Depositors. Interest at the rate of 3 per 
cent as from September 1, 1955, tax paid by 
the Society, has again been paid to the Share- 
holders, equivalent where tax is paid at the 
rate of 8s. 6d. in the pound, to a gross return 


. of £5 4s. 4d. per cent. 


Advances during the year amounted to a 
record of £1,332,060. The balance now due 
was £5,504,348, an increase of £478,639. 
Applications to finance new houses and from 
sitting tenants formed a substantial part of 
the mortgage advances. Investments in 
Government Securities and cash at bank 
amounted to £515,192, which represents 8.5 
per cent of the total assets. The Profit and 
Loss Account shows a gross income of 
£267,017. After allowing Income Tax and 
Profits Tax £62,731, management expenses 
£29,344, and other outgoings, the net profit 
was £147,367, which together with £19,041 
brought forward from the previous year has 
been allocated as follows: 

Interest to Shareholders ......... £117,481 

Transfer to General Reserve ... 20,000 

Mortgage Contingency Reserve 5,000 

Balance now carried forward .... 23,927 


£166,408 


Total Reserves and carry forward are 
£233,928. The Assets now amount to 
£6,038,640, an increase of £477,325. 


The Report and Accounts were adopted 
and the retiring Directors, Messrs H. L. 
Butler and J. B. Chatterley, re-elected. 


would render it difficult to maintain the sales 
and profit levels of that year. In actual fact, 
as he told shareholders last year, the full 
impact of competition did not fall upon the 
Company in 1954; nevertheless he again 
repeated his warning. ; 


In the year just completed, the national 
consumption of chocolate and sugar confec- 
tionery decreased, competition grew more 
intense, and the need for heavy expenditure 
on their sales organisation and on advertising 
materialised. Even so, he was able to report 
not only that their total tonnage sales and 
value continued to increase, but that the net 
profit before taxation was, in fact, greater 
than that for the year 1953. The actual 
comparison being—1955, £364,831; 1953, 
£343,449. In point of fact, the position 
was still more favourable than appeared 
immediately from those figures. They had 
had to absorb a heavy loss on cocoa and 
cocoa butter (£93,000) due to declining prices. 
But for this factor, their net profit before 
taxation last year would have closely 
approached the record year of 1954. 


A GOOD AUGURY 


The Chairman continued: I think one can 


view the future with reasonable optimism 
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Our sales for the first few weeks of 1955 
are running well in excess of those achieved 
over the same period in 1955 ; in an uncer- 
tain economic outlook it would be unwise :: 
assume too much, but I think we may tak: 
this as a good augury. 

Our export trade was well maintained |) 
1955, and I am particularly glad to report 
a significant imcrease to dollar countric, 
where the value of our sales rose by not les, 
than 33 per cent. I am also glad to report 
a continued rise in our royalties on Pasca!! ’; 
products manufactured abroad. 


The profit.on trading was £485,964 
compared with £598,535 last year. 


The surplus of current assets over curren! 
liabilities is £564,047 as compared with 
£635,831 


After commenting on his decision not to 
seek re-election to the Board, Mr Cassleton 
Elliott reviewed the developments and 
changes which had taken place since he was 
appointed Chairman on December 14, 1932, 
when they had a net loss of nearly £34,000 
and were burdened by an overdraft which 
was immense in relation to the turnover 1t 
that time. 


_The report was adopted, and the Ordinary 
dividend of 50 per cent was approved. 





ORIENT STEAM 
NAVIGATION COMPANY 


RISING COSTS A MAJOR PROBLEM 


The fifty-sixth Annual General Meeting of 
Orient Steam Navigation Company, Limited, 
will be held on April 17th in London. 


In a statement issued to shareholders with 
the accounts for thé year ending September 
30, 1955, the Chairman, Mr A. I. Anderson, 
said that the operating profit was £996,568 
after making a transfer to Contingency 
Reserve and providing for depreciation. 
This, although an improvement on last year, 
was disappointing, for while the ships had 
in fact steamed 16 per cent more miles than 
in the previous year, increased costs had 
brought about a marked deterioration in 
results during the second half of the year, 


Thus while at the beginning of the year 
the earnings/costs ratio had been on a sound 
economic basis by the end of the year the 
advantages secured by a fare increase intro- 
duced nearly two years ago had virtually 
gone. Any such fare increase always repre- 
sented the very least necessary in the light 
of costs ruling at the time. To allow for 
any future rises in costs was to accelerate 
the advance.of inflation, but there was there- 
fore always a tendency for charges to lag 
behind costs. 


Turning to the future, Mr Anderson said 
that the new 40,000 ton, 27 knot ship it was 
proposed to build was the cheapest way of 
providing the same annual passenger lift as 
that provided by the two oldest ships in the 
fleet. Apart from the saving in initial capital 
expenditure, there was also a 20 per cent 
reduction in the manpower required. The 
decision to build had been based on confi- 
dence in the future of the large passenger 
ship, and experience indicated that air trans- 
port was more likely to produce new 
ee traffic than deplete the existing 
traffic. 


To guard, however, against any possible 
slump in passenger traffic, particularly now 
that cargo earnings were becoming increas- 
ingly less important in faster ships, the Com- 
pany had decided, as had others associated 
with the P & O group, to build tankers. 
It was intended to order one tanker of 18,000 
tons deadweight and one of 36,000 tons. 


DUNFERMLINE BUILDING 
SOCIETY 


EIGHTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL 
GENERAL MEETING 


A NEW RECORD: FUNDS EXCEED 
£10 MILLION 


_ The eighty-seventh Annual General Mect- 
ing of the members of Dunfermline Buildin 
Society was held on March 20th in Dun- 
fermline, Mr Andrew Crocket, Chairman of 
the Society, presiding. An apology for 
absence, through indisposition, was intimated 
on behalf of the Society’s President, the 
Right Honourable The Earl of Elgin and 
Kincardine, KT, CMG. In the course of 
his presidential address, which was read in 
his absence, his Lordship dealt with the pro- 
blem of interest rates and indicated that in 
his opinion some of the difficulties now beinz 
encountered by the movement might be over 
come more easily if greater attention were 
given to encouraging investment by smal! 
savers. It might be argued that in recent 
years too much money had come into the 
movement from a more monied class « 
investor. 


CHAIRMAN’S SPEECH 


The Chairman, in proposing the adoptio 
of the Report and Accounts for the yeu: 
ended December 31, 1955, said that t! 
Society had had a very successful year: tot! 
funds, at £10,565,183, showed an increase 0! 
£667,334, and the sum of £1,873,262 hai 
been advanced to assist house-purchaser 
Share capital had increased by £884,521 to 
total of £9,246,666. A strong cash positio 
was shown at the end of the year, the balanc: 
on hand, at £433,208, being up by ove 
£100,000 as compared with the position 2! 
the end of 1954. Reserves totalled £230,06:, 
the sum of £20,000 having been added 
General Reserve, and the carry-forward, *' 
£10,068, maintained at virtually the san 
figure. Concluding, the Chairman expresse! 
the pleasure felt by his colleagues and him 
self that Sir John Ure Primrose, DL, JP, ha! 
found it possible to join the Board of th- 
Society during the past year. 

The Report and Accounts were adopte: 
and the retiring Directors re-elected. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


SUDAN GOVERNMENT 


he Ministry of Education requires lecturers in the 
folowing departments in the Khartoum Technical 
wie == 
Civil Engineering. 
+) Mechanical and Electrical Engincering. 


Commerce. 
4 degree in Civil, Mechanical or Electrical Engineering 
technical equivalent, e.g., A.M.1.Mech.E., 


A.M.LE.E., A.M.LC.E., A.R.LB.A., etc., is essential for 
9) and (b). Teaching experience in a similar appoint- 
ment would be an #dvantage. ‘ 

\ degree in Economics or Commerce or equivalent 
ification in Accountancy is essential for (c). 
\pphcants must be able to read, write and speak 
Foelsh or Arabic up to a standard which will enable them 
to carry out the duties of the post. Minimum age 30 
years Successful candidates for (a) and (b) will be 
required to teach their subjects up to Higher National 
Cerificate and will also be required to supervise certain 


workshop and Laboratory activities. Successful candi- 
dates for (c) will. be required to teach their subjects, 
Accountancy or Beconomics up to professional standards. 


Appointments will be on Short-Term Contract (with 
s) for a minimum period of three years. Salary 
ale ranges from £E.1075 to ££.1,675 per annum. 
riing pay will be determined according to age, 
ialifications and experience. A cost of living allowance, 
hich 1s reviewed quarterly, is payable. Outfit allowance 
of ££.50 is also payable on appointment. Free passage 

n appointment. 

Please write, preferably on a postcard, for application 
form, and further information to Sudan Diplomatic 
Mission, Sudan House, Cleveland Row, St. James's, 
London, S.W.1, on. “Senior Assistants 1027,”" and 
name and address in BLOCK LETTERS. 

{ae OFFICER required by the NIGERIA 
i FEDERAL GOVERNMENT for Marketing and 
Exports Dept, for one tour of 15-24 months, in first in- 
stance. Salary scale (including inducement addition), either 
£780, rising to £1,410 a year, with prospect of permanency, 
or £840, rising to £1,530 a year, on temporary basis, with 
Gratuity of £100-£150 a year. Outfit allowance, £60. 
Free passages for officer and wife. Assistance towards 
the cost of children’s passages, and grant up to £150 
annually for maintenance in U.K. Liberal leave on full 
salary Candidates, preferably under 45, must have a 
University Degree (preferably in Commerce or Economics) 
and possess administrative ability.—For further particulars 
and information about duties, write to the Crown Agents, 
4 Millbank, London, S.W.1I, State age, name in block 
letters, ee and experience, and quote 
M1B/43051/ ; 






~ ACTUARY 


The Great Eastern Life Assurance Company Limited, 
Singapore, require an Assistant Actuary. Commencing 
salary dependent on experience and qualifications, but 
not less than £2,100 per annum. on 

Ihe appointee will be required to~contribute 10 per 
cent of his salary to the Staff Provident Fund and the 
Company will contribute a similar amount. A furnished 
house will be provided at a cheap rental. 

The Company has for some time paid annual bonuses 

ts slaff, the bonuses for the last three years being 
two, two and three months’ salary respectively. 

The applicant will have good prospects of promotion 

h sition of Actuary at an early date with an 
Salary. 
_ Great Eastern Life Assurance Company Limited, 
y Singapore, 

A LARGE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, with 

/% unusually wide interests. including textiles and 











plasics, has a vacancy in its expanding Research 
prsanisation which could lead in a short time to a 
Dositon of prime executive responsibility. Applications 


rre invited from candidates with first-class scientific 

auons, coupled with experience in both active 
and research administration, not necessarily in 
industry Appointment carries first-class salary and 
frembership of pension scheme.—Box 380 





CHARTERED ACCOUNTANT 


\ Chartered Accountant, under 35 years of age, 

hing to widen his experience while engaged in 
‘lucrative employment, is invited to submit an 
rphcation for a progressive appointment with a 
scli-known Industrial Company. Only those who 

e held responsible positions in Industry will 
be considered. Knowledge of Standard Costing, 
Budgetary Control and modern accountancy 
pracuce is essential. The post involves consider- 
able responsibility, and carries a correspondingly 
ugh salary.—Applicants are invited to send 
particulars of qualifications and industrial experi- 
ence, in confidence, to Box 391. 


Mi TEOROLOGICAL” OFFICE, ——_ SCIENTIFIC 
~** OFFICERS.—The Civil Service Commissioners 
‘nvile applications for permanent posts. Early applica- 


son is advised. The duties include research in 
+ spheric physics, covering the study of cloud struc- 
“ Synoptc and dynamical meteorology, large- and 
lal scale diffusion and turbulence, climatology, and 
‘opment of instruments. There is a limited number 
cnwtS for forecasting work at the more important 
egal Successful candidates will bé given a course 
f ucteorology before being assigned to a research or 
eed Sting establishment for further training and 
cer \mence. | In some instances candidates with national 
s“\ce obligations can be commissioned in the R.A.F. 
tee pecasting duties at R.A.F. stations. Further 
Mee on may be obtained from the _ Director, 
Sai m wee (M.O.10), Air Ministry, Kingsway, 
Candidates ‘must be between 21 and 28 during 1956 


heer clashO’ Bermanent members of the Experimental 
; . 


They must have (or obtain in Summer, 
— s First- or Second-Class Honours degree, prefer- 
rates) ee Dhysics of mathematics. Salaries (London 
meee a 13-£925, Women’s scales lower, but being 
rates. ‘tn sete &2 scheme. ; Somewhat lower 
ed / ces. pportunities for omotion to 
eee Scientific Officer (£1,070-£1,245), — higher 
‘pplication forms from Civil Service Commissi 
Scientific Branch, 30 Burli tree = 

quoting No. $52/56. (Met) eee London. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


Applications are invited for two posts of ASSISTANT 
LECTURER IN ECONOMICS in the Faculty of Economic 
and Social Studies. Salary on a scale £550 to £650 per 
annum. Membership of the F.S.S.U. and Children’s 
Allowance Scheme. Applications should be sent not. later 
than April 30, 1956, to the Registrar, the University, 
Manchester 13, from whom further particulars and forms 
of application may be obtained. 


THE LONDON SCHOOL OF 
ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL 
SCIENCE 
(University of London) 


Applications are invited for the Webb Research 
Fellowship for research in one of the political, economic, 
administrative or social fields in which the Webbs were 
interested. The Fellowship, tenable for one year with a 
possible extension to two years, will be of value not 
exceeding £1,000 a year, according to qualifications and 
experience. Men and women will be cligible. without 
limit of age. Candidates need not be graduates of a 
university, but must be qualified to undertake advanced 
a ina ae subject. 

urther particulars may be obtained from the Secretary, 
London School of Economics and_ Political Science, 
Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C.2. Closing date for the 
receipt of applications, May 31, 1956 


CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 


Special Departmental Classes (H.M. Inspector of 
Taxes ; Cadet Grade, Ministry of Labour and National 
Service ; Probationary Assistant Postal Controllers in 
Se eee ome ; Grade Ill Officers, Ministry of Defence). 

Statistician Class (Home Civil Service). 

The closing date for the receipt of completed applica- 
tion forms has been extended to May 31, 1956. Age : 
At least 20: and under 24 on August 1, 1956, with 
extension for Forces service and, for Statistician Class 
oe up to three years for approved post-graduate 
experience. 

or particulars and application forms write (preferably 
by postcard) to Secretary, Civil Service Commission, 
Bie, TRIOS aur Sapecn) “Deparimensl” cc 

fc 5 rime: ; 
No. 21/56 (or Statistician Class). 


A WELL-ESTABLISHED Industrial Company 
requires a young Chartered with 
Costing experience, 26 to 28 years of age. A 
salary up to £1,000 per annum is offered, but 
the successful applicant will be given every oppor- 
tunity to progress to more nsibility on merit. 
The prospects are outstanding. — Please send 
— of qualifications and experience to Box 














CTUARIAL CLERK.—The General Life Assurance 
Company has a vacancy in its Head Office in 
London for a Student who has completed at least Part 2 
of the Institute or Faculty Examinations. Generous 
salary scale and good all-round training given. Excelient 
prospects in an expanding organisation for an applicant 
with character and initiative. Pension and Widows’ Fund. 
—Apply in writing, giving full particulars of age, qualifica- 
tions and previous experience, to Assistant Actuary, at 
99 Aldwych, London, W.C.2, marked ‘* Confidential.” 
ARKET RESEARCH.—A. C. Nielsen Company 
Limited, Oxford, world’s la organisation in this 
field, has vacancy for a Statistician for research, rather 
than routine. Ideally, be or she should be between 24 
and 27, be a “ mathematical” Statistician, and interested 
in market research problems. Experience not essential.— 
Applications, giving full details education, qualifications, 
= sens. to Personnel Manager, 109 St. Aldate’s, 
ord. 


ARKET RESEARCH (Capital Goods) The export 
company of a large enginecring group (Midlands) 
has two vacancies :— 

ECONOMIST.—An imaginative Economist, age 25-35, 
is required, accustomed to following and analysing home 
and export market trends. A University speciality in the 
Theory of International Trade would be of interest, 
experience of the application of Economics in industry 
and a flair for lucid presentation are essential. Salary 
commensurate with qualifications and experience. 

ECONOMICS/STATISTICS.—This post requires a male 
University Graduate to handle the collocation and 
interpretation of statistics produced idiary com- 
panies. A man aged 20-25, with a good degree in 
Economics and knowledge of Statistics, is needed, and 
this post also requires a talent for clear exposition in 
plain English Starting salary in accordance with age 
and qualifications 
formance.—Box 38 


+ progress thereafter: depends on per- 
5. 





ACTUARY 
Excellent opening for young actuary or one about to 
qualify in consultant’s office in Cape Town. Unusual 
prospects in developing country Apply with full details 
to x 370. 
ARKET RESEARCH OFFICER, woman preferred, 
required at the Norwich Office of Reckitt and 
Colman, Ltd. Must be able to undertake control of 
programmes of surveys, draft questionnaires and plan 
tabulations. Age not over 30.—Apply, stating age, 
education, experience, qualifications and salary required, 
to Secretary, Carrow Works, Norwich. 
TERNATIONAL MARKETING Research Organisa- 
tion has vacancy for a trainee for future executive 
position. licants should be between 24 and 30, with 
knowledge statistics, preferably mathematical, and 
interested in management and marketing research 
problems.—Write full details age, experience, ¢tc., to 
Box 379. . 
SSISTANT TO PURCHASING CONTROLLER re- 
quired by large Group of ft _ engineering 
companies based in London area. Applications invited 
from economics graduates, age 24-30, with basic com- 
mercial experience, preferable in engineering. 
policy is to promote from within wherever possible and 
opportunity is limited om by the ability of an individual. 
—Please write, stating full details of previous experience. 
age and salary required, to Personnel Manager, x 387. 
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THE ROYAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE, 
GLASGOW 
(Affiliated to the University of 


Glasgow) 
CHAIR 


INDUSTRIAL ADMINISTRATION 
The Governors invite applications for the Chair of 
Industrial Administration. The salary attached to the 
Chair is £1,900 x £100—£2,200. Particulars of the 
appointmént and forms of application may be obtained 
ay the Secretary-Treasurer, George Street, Glasgow, 


N ECONOMIST with statistical experience is required 
to work on industrial trends and their effects in the 
metal and engineering industries. 

A Graduate with industrial experience would find this 
an interesting post involving wide contacts with Economic 
and Statistical b . 

lary according to ability. and experience. Apply 
in the first instance to the Assistant Director of Training, 
Tube Investments Ltd., Broadwell Road, Oldbury, Nr. 
Birmingham. 


UALIBIED Company Secretary/Accountant (39), at 


esemt with large shipping, ¢xport/im t Company. 
Middle East, returning England id-April, seeks 
responsible Future arded more 


post. prospects 
important than high initial salary,—Box . 
ENERAL Manager, sickened by fuddied policies and 
inertia, would, if necessary, accept something like half 
present earnings of about £4,000 p.a to achieve happier 
circumstance. Fit, prime middle-age, wide experience in 
conduct of manufacturing businesses and well informed in 
modern management methods. Must locate London or 
Southern counties. Strict con. asked and given.—Box 358. 
ETIRED BUSINESS EXECUTIVE—Swiss—wishes 
. represent London Commodity House—sciling/buying. 
Switzerland and Continent.—Box 376. 
ELL-CONNECTED businessman, now living Ger- 
> ainaee. seeks contacts U.S. and Commonwealhh.— 
Ox ; 
ANAGING DIRECTOR, age 38, of medium-sized 
engineering company recently taken over by large 
group, desires change. Independent management of 
business capable of expansion preferred.—Box 375. 


ENERAL MANAGER (45), B.A. (Cantab), 
Economics and Law, A.C.W.A., seeks new 
post at General Management level. 3 
Ten years with big progressive engineering 
concern, mainly in administration—management 
ing, budgetary control, pr ion 
planning, forecasting—after 3 years’ all-round 
graduate apprenticeship. Subsequently 10 
years’ varied management experience in U.K. 
and overseas in engineering and process indus- 
tries. Last post General Manager of Lancashire 
company (700 employees ; £212:m. turnover). 
Remuneration £3,000 p.a. Now free. Good 
references.—Box 374. 





SUCCESSFUL TUITION 
FOR THE B.Sc.(ECON.) DEGREE 


Wolsey Hall (Est. 1894) provides Postal Courses in a 
wide range of subjects for the two examinations for 
Lond. Univ. B.Sc.(Econ.) (three if Entrance is included). 
Moderate fees: instalments. Over 1,000 Wolsey Hall 
students have secured this valuable degree since 1925.— 
Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A.. LL D., Director of 
Studies, Dept. P.16. WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. 


AKE A BREAK in Jersey’s Springtime sunshine. 
The flowers are out in lovely, secluded St. Brelade’s 
Bay. No currency restrictions and superb comfort, cuisine 
and cellar at Hotel L’Horizon. Resident dance band. 
Private bathrooms and sun balconies.—Write for tariff 
or telephone Southern 887. 





THE CHARTERED INSTITUTE OF — 
SECRETARIES 


Employers requiring the services of CHARTERED 
SECRETARIES to fill secretarial and similar executive 
posts are invited to communicate with the Secretary of the 
Institute (Dept. E), 14 New Bridge Street, London, E.C.4. 


WNER OF BRITISH PATENT. concerning car gas 
turbines and high efficiency turbo-jet engines, with 

patents pending in United States, Canada, Germany and 

Switzerland, secks development possibilities on royalty 

basis or sale of rights to interested companies, investment 

Gowe or individuals. No intermediary wanied.—Reply 
x 377. 


-B.Sc.(ECON.) LONDON UNIVERSITY 


UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
provides postal tuition for the above Degree (obtainable 
without residence), which is a valuable qualification for 
those seeking executive appointments in commerce or 
industry, government or municipal posts. The College, 
est. 1887, is an Educational Trust. Highly qualified 
Tutors. Low fees. Prospectus of U.C.C. Courses for 
London Degrees and Diplomas, G.C.E. free from the 
Registrar, 60 Burlington House, Cambridge. 

NEW ZEALAND MARKET 

A well-established, keen and experienced importing firm 
with first-class trade credentials and offices in Auckland, 
Wellington and Christchurch, desires to expand its activi- 
ties. We seek exclusive agencies from manufacturers. Can 
we discuss the sale of your product in New Zealand? 
References Bank of New South Wales, London. Write 
direct to Mair and Co. (Importers). Ltd., P.O. Box 1477. 

Christchurch, N.Z. aoe oa Se 

EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 
For Examinations—B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B. and other external 
London University ‘Degrees; Law Society; Bar; Accoun- 
tancy; Banking; Secretarial; Civil Service; Commercial ; 
General Certificate of Education, etc. Also many non- 
examination courses in business subjects.—Write today for 
free prospectus and/or advice, mentioning examination (if 
any) or subjects in which interested, to the Secretary 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 


The Economist: Annual Air Subscription Rates 


Anglo-Egyptian Sudan : £5.10s : : India & fon : £6 Malaya : £6 15s. Rhodesia (N. & S.) : £5 10s. 
Stralia ; £8.5s. (sterling) : Esyoc F pee Poland) : £4.15s cont ae iraq : £6 New Zealand : £9 (sterling) S. America and W. indies : £7.15s. 
-anada : $21.50 or £7.14s Gibraltar Malta : €3 a: israel : £6 ao Coast : £5.5s. Union of S. Africa : £5.10s. 

East Africa : £€5.5s. ienahans + 7 ee japan : £9 ; : 6 U.S.A. : $21.50 or £7.14s. 
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COVENTRY CLIMAX--ENGINES LTD. 


COVENTRY 


(DEPT E) ENGLAND 
te These new. “SKY-ZONE™” Models will be exhibited at BRITISH INDUSTRIES FAIR’ 


_ Castle Bromwich April 23-May 4, 1956 and The MECHANICAL HANDLING EXHIBITION, Earls Ct. May 9-19. 







